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WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1919 
MORNING SESSION 


The Convention assembled at the Hotel Astor and 
was called to order by the President, Mr. Frederick Will. 


As shown by the attendance cards, the following 
members were present: 


Alber, Fred C. 
The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ambler, Chas. M. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baldwin, H. M. 
Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Barbour, George H. 
The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Barbour, W. T. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


_ Barstow, J. P. 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


* 


Boehne, John W. 
Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Booch, L. H. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Brayer, Frank N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brayer, A. N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bricka, Charles F. | 
Buffalo Co-operative Stove Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brooke, Paul 
The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Bryan, Robt. G. 
Ohio Stove Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Buckwalter, M. D., J. A. 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Butcher, George W. 
Southard Robertson Co., New York, N. Y. 


Campbell, H. E. 
The Reading Stove Works, Reading, Pa. 


Castle, A. L. 

Channon Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Castle, T. P. 

Comstock Castle Stove Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Conover, A. J. 

The Gem Stove Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Conard, Wm. B. 

Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa.- 
Curtenius, D. R. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Dickinson, W. S. 

Boynton Furnace Company, New York City. 
Diekmann, C. F. 

Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 
Depuy, Thomas F. 

Lehigh Stove Mfg. Co., Lehighton, Pa. 
Dupuy, J. W. 

Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Dotterrer, Aug. W. 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Dwyer, Emmet 


The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, James M. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, Wm. A. 
The Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Eakin, Joseph M. 
Olive Stove Works, Rochester, Pa. 


Emrich, John G. 
C. Emrich, Columbus, Ohio. 


Fisher, John J. 
Quincy Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Fisher, John J. 
Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, III. 


Fisher, John J. 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Fry, John A. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Ganster, W. H. 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa. 


Gillette, Geo. H. 
Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, New York. 


Glaessner, A. F. 
The Union Stove Works, New York. 


Grahan, C. R. 
Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Harris, W. D. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Henry, W. G. 2 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Hill, Edward F. | | 
Union Stove Works, New York City. 


Hoener, H. C. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Howard, John A. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Hughes, Alfred S. 
Southard Robertson Company, Sow York City. 


Jewett, Sherman S. 
Jewett & Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Jones, Walter M. 
Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, Va. 


Kahn, Felix 
Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 


Kahn, Lazard 
Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 


Karr, Jr., Adam 
Karr Range Co., Belleville, Ill. 


Karges, Henry J. 
Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Kendall, H. C. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Kener, Edward, Jr. 

Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kerr, Andrew L. 3 

Steiger and Kerr, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kiechle, Edward 

Southern Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Kinney, G. De F. 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Knauss, Frank V. 
Portsmouth Stove and Range Co., Portsmouth, O. 


Lansing, J. A. 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Leach, Robert M. : 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Lindemann, A. J. 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long, S. H. 
Wilson Stove & Mfg. Co., Metropolis, Ill. 


Lynn, J. C. H. } 
The Reading Stove Works, Orr, Painter & Co., 
Reading, Pa. 
McCarthy, B. E. 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


McGrath, W. L. 
The Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, O. 


McKnight, John R. | 
The Keystone Association and 
The Maryland & Virginia Association 

Miller, H. M. | 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Geo. 
Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 


Mitchell, James 
The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 


Mixter, Frank 
Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


Montag, Ralph T. 
Portland Stove Works, Portland,. Oregon. 


Moore, Lewis 
Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Mott, Abram C. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moran, Alfred B. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Moran, Fred T. 
Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Moyer, Norman H. 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 


Myers, Wm. J. 
The Union Stove Works, New York. 


Nugent, John F. 
The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Ouerbacker, Frank S. 
O. K. Stove & Range Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Patton, Robert A. 
- Abram Cox Stove Co., Phila., Pa. 

Phelps, F. W. | 

Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Printz, Daniel F. 

March-Brownback Stove Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Richardson, D. Rait. 

Richardson & Boynton Co., Dover, N. J. 
Richardson, G. B. 

Richardson & Boynton Co., New York. 


Rhoads, A. C. 

The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, O. 
Ritchie, William. 

Boynton Furnace Co., New York. 


Ross, J. W. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rouse, Jr., R. 
Boynton Furnace Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sard, Grange. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Sard, Russell E. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y. 


1] 


Schaeffer, Wm. R. 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa. 


Shaw, Bartlett M. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sheppard, Franklin L. 
Isaac A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Sloan, Robert W. 
secty., S. FE. N. D: A., Scranton, Pa. 
Smith, Sidney S. 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 


Stevens, Frank D. 
Leonard & Baker Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Stockbridge, A. E. 
Magee Furnace Co., Inc., Taunton, Mass. 


Starr, C. D. 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Stover, P. M. 
Grander Stove Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Thomas, Oscar G. 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Templeton, J. T. 
The Buck’s Stove and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Terstegge, W. G. 
Anchor Stove and Range Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Torrey, C. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Van Cleave, Lee W. 
The Buck’s Stove and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wegoner, Geo. W. 
Lhe Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 
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Walker, Hepburn. 
Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Walker, Richard D. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Warner, R. E. 
The White Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Warren, Walter Phelps, Jr. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, New York. 


Warren, Wm. Henry 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Watson, Benj. E. 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Wayne, Mullin 
Thatcher Furnace Co., New York City. 


Wilkinson, G. D. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Will, Fred, Jr. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New York. 


Will, Philip. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New York. 


Williams, Allen W. 
Western-Central Association Stove Mfers., 


Columbus, O. 


Williams, Fred’k H. 
Empire Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wilson, James B. 

Wilson Stove & Mfg. Co., Metropolis, Ill. 
Wyllie, T. D. 

Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 


13 
The President: Gentlemen, please come to order. 


According to our usual custom, I will appoint Mr. 
Allen W. Williams, Mr. F. H. Williams and Mr. McKnight, 
as Sergeants-at-Arms. You will find name cards in your 
seats. Please write your name on these cards, and they 
will then be collected for the Secretary. While they are 
collecting the cards, I want to announce a change in the 
program. The change in the program that I wish to an- 
nounce is that Mr. Allen Walker will speak to us at 
eleven-thirty this morning instead of this afternoon at two 
o’clock, so it is important that we move along with our 
business. ) 


Appointment of Committees 


I would like to make some committee appointments 
before we read the reports of the officers. .The most im- 
portant one, or rather, the one that should act first, is the 
Committee on New Members, Mr. Templeton, Chairman; 
Mr. Karges and Mr. Alfred Moran. If they will as early 
as they possibly can, get in one corner of the room and do 
their job, we shall be very much obliged to them. 


As the Committee on Nominations, I appoint Mr. W. 
G. Henry, Mr. Lewis Moore, Mr. Booch, Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Wilkinson. 


Committee on Next Place of Meeting, Mr. George H. 
Barbour, Messrs. Patton, Warren, Miller and Brooke. 


I will also announce the Committees on Deceased 
Members: 


Committee on Charles F. Belcher—Messrs. A. E. 
Stockbridge and J. P. Barstow. 
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Committee on A. J. Baker—Messrs. H. C. Hoener 
and W.C. Andell. 


Committee on William E. Walker—Messrs. Richard 
E. Warner and Arthur W. Walker. 


Committee on W. L. Dawbarn—W. J. Myers and D. 
R. Richardson. 


Committee on William R. Butler—Horace E. Camp- 
bell and N. H. Moyer. 


Committee on A. B. duPont—James * Mitchell and 
Allen W. Williams. 


Mr. Secretary, I believe you have some communica- 
tions. 


Communications 


THE SECRETARY: I have only one communication, 
a telegram from Frederic W. Gardner: “Sincerely sorry 
that temporary illness prevents me from being with you. 
Accept my best wishes for a pleasant and successful meet- 
ing. Best regards to all.” 


Address of President Frederick Will 


To the Members of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers: 


Gentlemen :—With the advent of the world war, new 
conditions were confronted and, all considered, wonder- 
fully met. The condition imperatively demanded im- 
mediate results at any cost. _No one questions that there 
was tremendous waste, for it is as true today as ever it has 
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been and always will be that “haste makes waste,” but 
material waste is as nothing when weighed in the balance 
with the waste of human life, and it is to the everlasting 
credit of the Nation that in much less time, in almost a 
fraction of the time in fact, in which the most sanguine 
believed it would be possible, the main objective was 
reached and the Prussian military menace removed. 


In this, our industry played a part of which we may 
all be proud. As in the case of other industries, we co- 
operated with the Government through the War Service 
Committee called into being by the efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. (No War Service Com- 
mittee, by the way, you will remember was endorsed by 
the Chamber of Commerce until the personnel of the Com- 
mittee had been carefully ascertained to be thoroughly 
representative of the entire industry). 


The War Service Committees co-operated with the 
Government as you know, through the War Industries 
Board. The divisions of the War Industries Board chiefly 
affecting our industry were the Priorities Division and the 
Conservation Division. 


We were told, as you all remember, by the Priorities 
Divisicn, that we must discourage rather than encourage 
the sale of stoves, because the materials of which they 
were made were needed for war purposes of supreme im- 
portance. We were instructed to discontinue our selling 
efforts through salesmen, advertising and selling plans of 
all kinds, and were radically restricted in the use of iron 
and steel. 


We were approached by the Ordnance Department 
and asked to consider the making of semi-steel shells and 
the practicability of doing so was carefully investigated 
by your War Service Committee, with the result that had 
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the war continued, some plants at least, would have en- 
tered this field. i 


It is also true that a few plants were actually en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hand grenades and trench 
mortar shells. All of you will agree with me, however, 
that it is not pleasant to contemplate the ‘disorganization 
of our industry which was facing us when, fortunately, 
the armistice was signed. 


The recommendations of the Conservation Division 
of the War Industries Board, on the contrary, were of a 
nature not only beneficial to the conduct of the war, but 
also beneficial in a very important degree to our industry. 
I refer, in particular, to the recommendation which re- 
sulted in the reduction of our assortment of sizes, types 
and styles. This reduction unquestionably was a godsend 
to the industry, the benefits of which should be conserved 
for the future and should receive the most careful atten- 
tion of each and every one when presented for your con- 
sideration, as it will be in the course of our deliberations. 


At this point, I wish to say that in order to conserve 
the time of the Convention at this critical juncture when 
so many problems are pressing for attention, a distinction 
has been made in planning the program, between the 
questions of broad policy and the more detailed problems 
of our own industry. The questions of national policy 
will be presented in the form of addresses by national 
authorities and the more detailed problems of our own 
industry will be presented in the form of recommenda- 
tions and resolutions drawn up as the result of the delib- 
erations of your Executive Committee and a Committee 
of the local Secretaries. 
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To discuss four of these questions, you will see that 
speakers of national repute, having specialized knowledge 
of these particular subjects, have been secured. 


First: The question of Foreign Trade. 
Second: The question of Stabilizing Prices. 


Third: The question of Business and Commercial 
Morality. 


Fourth: The question of Industrial Relations. 


In addition, there is a fifth and a very vital topic, if 
not the most important of all, which will be treated by 
one of our own members, namely Costs. 


This is no time, I feel, to impose upon you an ex- 
tended, detailed story of the happenings of the last two 
years during which I have had the honor of serving you, 
and I shall not do so. Neither do I propose to burden you 
with any expression of my personal views on the various 
subjects that are to come before the Convention. There 
is one subject of such outstanding importance, however, 
that I can not refrain from directing your especial atten- 
tion to it. I refer to the question of Costs. 


If I had the power, I would bring together every 
person who has ever had anything to do with working out 
cost plans for the stove industry in a room, then I would 
turn the key on them and keep them there until they had 
agreeu upon the simplest and most workable plan for the 
industry—then I would, regardless of | expense, install the 
necessary machinery to have- this plan put into force in 
every stove factory. ae ‘s 

Let me quote to you a few santenbves from the notable 
address given us two years ago by Mr. Hurley, then 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission: 
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“The Commission found a-very bad condition exist- 
ing in many industries. They failed to find one single 
group of men representing any industry who called on 
them, in which over ten per cent. of the members had a 
eon system: 


“They were selling their product at prices varying 
from ten to thirty per cent., based on inaccurate costs.” 


“It is a fact well understood among business men, 
that the general demoralization in a large number of in- 
dustries has been caused by firms who cut prices, not 
knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture.” 


“The man who does not know his true costs, is the 
man who prices his goods foolishly and thereby impairs 
the business of his sound competitors at the same time he 
ruins his own.” 


“Too low price-making, based on guesswork or on a 
partial cost, is a menace to sound business.” 


“Please understand me, the menace is not in under- 
selling, for a business concern must expect to face the low 
prices that are due to efficiency. But even the most effic- 
ient concern is not always able to meet cut-throat prices 
based on ignorance.”’ 


“IT predict that within five years there will be very 
little money loaned by any banker in the United States to 
any merchant or manufacturer who does not present a 
statement showing detailed information, not only regard- 
ing his true assets and liabilities, but also indicating that 
he 1s conducting his business in an efficient manner, and 
that he absolutely knows his true costs.” 
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“T believe that there is a legitimate and desirable 
field of co-operative effort among business men, particu- 
larly in their trade associations, and I have urged com- 
petitors to meet and discuss the question of cost account- 
ing, the standardization of processes and products and 
other phases of their industry which tend toward effic- 
iency. I am glad to say that today there are thousands 
of business men who are endeavoring in a constructive 
and co-operative spirit to work out their common eco- 
nomic problems in this way.” 


“If our business men know their true costs, and if 
they have an intelligent grasp of business methods, com- 
petition will be fairer and we will get better prices— 
prices based on efficiency.” 


I need not tell you that Mr. Hurley holds a unique 
position in the business world, and these extracts from his 
address will speak for theselves as to the fundamental 
importance of correct costs in industry. 


Now I am going to ask you to bear with me for just 
a moment while I ride my hobby. 


As manufacturers of stoves and furnaces used for 
cooking and heating, we have a heavy responsibility and 
a great opportunity—a greater responsibility and oppor- 
tunity than any other manufacturers whatsoever. This 
is the responsibility and opportunity that results from the 
fact that the health and happiness of the people of the 
country depend more upon the nature and use of our pro- 
ducts than upon any other manufactured articles. Food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter are the principal items in the 
budget of the average family. Of these items, food and 
fuel always have been and are today more than ever the 
big ones you all know that the food and fuel budget of 
the whole country can be greatly reduced by the proper 
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use of stoves and furnaces made upon honor. But, this is 
not all. While the money saving that may be affected is a 
great and growing one, it is insignificant in comparison 
with the effect and importance of proper cooking and 
heating upon the health and well-being of every family 
and of the country as a whole. 


These facts are well known among us, but in my 
opinion, they cannot be stressed too often so that each and 
every one of us will have a deep and abiding sense of this 
truth to support us in the maintenance of rigid standards 
of quality and service. Thus we shall make our industry 
count not merely as one among many methods of obtain- 
ing livelihood, but rather as a means of serving our fellow © 
men in a very real and fundamental way. 


And now, gentlemen, as I am about to lay down the 
gavel, I want to express as heartily and sincerely as I am 
able, my appreciation of the splendid manner in which 
every member of this Association has worked with and 
for the Government of these United States in the winning 
of the war, and particularly my personal appreciation of 
the generous spirit of co-operation which has encouraged 
tnose of us who have been charged by you with official 
responsibility, in our effort to unravel in your behalf, and 
with your assistance, the unexpected and unprecedented 
problems with which we were confronted. It is this same 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation that has brought to an 
end the most terrible war the world has ever known, and 
there is not one of us here who is not a better and truer 
American citizen, regardless of political creed or affilia- 
tion, for the ordeal through which we have passed. 


We honor the achievements and condone the errors 
of all who have participated in winning this wonderful 
victory, and we are now witnessing the final glory of the 
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‘niverse in the League of Nations which will, we trust, 
prevent war and its destructive influences for all time to 
come. 


With the same spirit of loyalty that won the war, let 
us now co-operate with each other, with our co-workers, 
our customers and the public, to bring about the prosper- 
ity and happiness that should be the fruits of peace. 


Following, is a Resolution adopted by the Advisory 
Council to the War Service Executive Committee at its 
meeting on the evening of April 28th: 


“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this Council that 
the principle of War Service Committees be retained dur- 
ing the period of readjustment of business from war to a 
peace basis, and that we urge the permanent complete 
organization of business by industries to co-operate with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. (Applause). 


Next in order, gentlemen, is the report of the Treas- 
urer. You all have copies of the report, which has been 
printed, and you will find them on your chairs. Perhaps 
it wont be necessary to read that. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. George H. Barbour: I will move that the read- 
ing be dispensed with. 


Mr. Lansing: I move that it be referred to the audit- 
ing Committee. 


The President: It has been referred to the Auditing 
Committee. If there is no objection, we will postpone 
that until that Auditing Committee is ready to report. 


Next in order is the Secretary’s report. 


2 
Secretary's Report. 


Should I report in detail the complete activities of 
our War Service Committee, I should be obliged to place 
on record a story, which, although it might be of interest 
to future generations, would be tiresome to our present 
members, who have been kept well informed of our 
actions by means of general letters and bulletins, sent to 
the entire stove industry from time to time. . 


Therefore I shall simply touch upon the high spots as 
a matter of record. 


June 7, 1918, the War Service Committees of the 
Stove and Warm Air Furnace Industries met with the 
Conservation Division of the War Industries Board,. in 
response to their request. At that meeting we were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Howland, Mr. A. W. Shaw, and Mr. J. C. 
McLauchlan, Representatives of the Fuel Administration, 
Dr. M. T. Copeland, and some others, who explained the 
gravity of existing conditions. 


We were asked to suggest how it might be possible 
to conserve business, to save capital, labor, equipment, 
and material, work out these savings, and also reduce the 
number of sizes, styles, and finish of goods manufactured, 
how to cut out wasteful processes, retain lighter construc- 
tion, and to avoid new patterns during the war. 


It was the consensus of opinion that there would not 
be enough steel products and pig iron to go around. 


Thereupon, as suggested, our Committee adjourned 
to separate rooms to consider these matters. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 
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RESOLVED: That we pledge ourselves to use every 
effort to co-operate with the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board in their efforts for conservation. 


It was recommended that no patterns for new stoves 
and ranges be made or acquired by the stove manufac- 
turers during the war except by the permission of the Con- 
servation Division, unless to further the purposes of the 
first resolutions. 


RESOLVED: That the War Service Committees be 
enlarged as the President of this Assocation sees fit, and 
that such special War Service Committee is formed to 
co-operate with the regular War Service Committee in 
formulating a plan and rough specifications to provide for 
the conservaton of materials, labor, capital, and equip- 
ment required by the Conservation Division of the War 
Industries Board. 


President Will called a meeting of the enlarged War 
Service Committee for Tuesday, June 18, to formulate a 
plan and submit it to the War Industries Board for their 
consideration. 


The War Industries Board indicated that they ex- 
pected us to reduce our assortment of sizes, styles, and 
varieties of goods at least seventy-five per cent. 


The several local stove associations got busy im- 
mediately, endorsed the action of the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board, and pledged their mem- 
bership to act in harmony with it. 


June 18, 1918, our committee met in Detroit, Mich. 
There were also present at the meeting several stove 
manufacturers from Detroit, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and 
the Secretaries of the local stove associations. 
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The Chairman referred to our meeting at Washing- 
ton, June 7, with the Conservation Division, and as sug- 
gested, he appointed a committee representing each dis- 
trict, to prepare a plan for conservation, and report to our 
meeting. 


The Committee spent considerable time in discussing 
the situation, and prepared the following letter, contain- 
ing their recommendations, which were unanimously 
approved, and it was suggested that same be submitted 
to the Conservation Division for their consideration, and 
if they approved, copies be sent to all stove manufac- 
turers: 


Detroit, Mich., June 18, 1918. 
TO THE STOVE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Gentlemen :— 


The War Service Committee of the Stove Manu- 
facturers was called to Washington for a conference with 
the Conservation Divison of the War Industries Board, on 
Friday, June 7, to discuss plans for a program of conser- 
vation in the stove industry, of materials, labor, capital, 
and equipment during the war, because in the present 
emergency it is obviously necessary that our raw mater- 
ials resources should be husbanded, our manufacturing 
equipment utilized to best advantage, and the amount of 
capital tied up in manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks be 
reduced. Therefore, in accordance with the demand of 
the Conservation Division of. the War Industries Board, 
the stove industry of the nation is required to reduce the 
assortment of sizes and styles and varieties of stoves and 
ranges now made by the industry at least seventy-five per 
cent. 
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In order to comply with the requirements of the 
Government with the least possible delay, the War Service 
Committee was ordered by the War Industries Board to 
call upon every manufacturer of stoves and ranges, re- 
gardless of membership in any association to prepare im- 
mediately a list showing the complete line of stoves ana 
ranges now made or o:fered for sale, indicating all names, 
numbers, sizes and types of coal and wood stoves for cook- 
ing or heating purposes, together with a list showing 
which particular names, numbers, sizes, styles, or types 
will be eliminated from the respective lines, bearing in 
mind the necessary percentage of reduction. (Gas stoves 
proper will be considered separately.) 


In order that the types, sizes and styles that are to 
be eliminated may be clearly identified, it is also neces- 
sary that each manufacturer mark and send to the 
Secretary of the War Service Committee, Mr. R. S. 
Wood, 508 National State Bank Building, Troy, N. Y., 
a catalogue of his product, properly marked, to give the 
desired information. Prompt and exact compliance with 
the foregoing is necessary. 


The War Service Committee at a meeting heid in 
Detroit, Mich., June 18, 1918, after careful consideration, 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions: 


1. The immediate discontinuance of the manufac- 
ture or the acquisition of new patterns for the duration of 
the war. . 


2. That all stoves and ranges be hereafter equipped 
with no other than 8-inch covers, except where the body 
of the stove is too small to permit the use of such. 


3. That back-guards and tea-shelves be eliminated 
from steel high-closets. 
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4. That all tin linings in ovens and doors be elim- 
inated. 


5. The retention of lighter patterns in preference 
to heavy patterns. 


6. The manufacture of steel high shelves and can- 
opies on domestic ranges to be discontinued. 


Immediate response in giving the data asked for will 
be to the interest and credit of each individual manufac- 
turer, and enable the War Service Committee to submit 
to the Conservation Division of the War Industries Board 
the information they want, without delay. 


Delay may result in some drastic action which will 
be a real handicap to the industry. 


It should be understood that the manufacturer may 
even up castings in. racks and dispose of any goods so 
made and other completed goods which he may have in 
stock and which styles he may have eliminated from 
future manufacture. 


You are requested by the Conservation Division not 
to push the sale of goods beyond the normal demand and 
to accept no orders for stoves and ranges other than those 
listed as current patterns, except close out, obsolete, or 
eliminated patterns which may be on hand: 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 
OF THE STOVE INDUSTRY. 


Sixteen additional recommendations were made by 
the Committee covering eliminations to a large extent, of 
nickel and enameled parts, and reductions in sizes and 
styles of cooking and heating stoves and ranges,. but it 
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was thought that most of the recommendations would be 
included in the reduction of seventy-five per cent. agreed 
upon, in the assortment of sizes, styles, and varieties of 
goods and that it was wise to avoid as much detail as pos- 
sible. 


President Will and your Secretary went to Washing- 
ton presented to the Conservation Division the results of 
these meetings, and were informed that they would take 
the matter up with the stove industry, direct. Conse- 
quently we did not mail to the stove manufacturers the 
letter we had prepared at Detroit. 


July 12, 1918, the Conservation Division mailed the 
following letter and preliminary statement to the In- 
dustry: 


To the Manufacturers of Stoves: 


This Division is making an inquiry to learn what 
savings the stove manufacturing industry can effect 
and how the amount of capital invested in manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ stocks can be reduced. This is 
in accordance with plans that are being put into 
effect in numerous industries, in order that the 
country’s resources may be used to full advantage, 
and that our supplies of materials, equipment, and 
capital may be husbanded to aid in carrying on the 
war. 


The Division has been advised that stove manu- 
facturers are offering a greater variety of types, pat- 
terns, and sizes than is necessary in time of war, and 
that it would be entirely practicable to effect a reduc- 
tion of approximately seventy-five per cent. as a 
measure of conservation. By such a reduction and 
by restricting the making of certain types and sizes 
to but a few models, materials and equipment can be 
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saved and the amount of capital invested in manu- 
facturers’ and merchants’ stocks substantially re- 
duced. The elimination of the unnecessary use of 
steel and iron which are urgently required for war 
purposes, is particularly desirable. A reduction in 
the use of tin, nickel, and enamel is necessary. 


With the assistance of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the Stove Industry, a program has been 
drawn up which is enclosed with this letter. In order 
that this Division may receive suggestions for further 
economies, each manufacturer is requested to sub- 
mit immediately a list showing the complete line of 
stoves and ranges that he now makes and offers for 
sale, exclusive of any styles and kinds being manu- 
factured on direct Government order. Each manu- 
facturer is also asked to mail to this Division the cat- 
alogue of the stoves that he manufactures. 


A sample sheet is enclosed covering the ordinary 
construction of stoves and ranges in certain sections 
of the country. You are requested to follow the gen- 
eral form of this sample sheet in making up your list 
to be returned to this Division. If your firm manu- 
factures other sizes and styles or should there be, in 
your opinion, further eliminations in addition to those 
shown in the program enclosed, kindly note them on 
your list. 


In determining what styles shall be eliminated 
in order to make the suggested seventy-five per cent. 
reduction, a style is to be considered as any feature 
that makes it necessary for an additional line of fin- 
ished stoves to be carried by the dealers. Thus, a 
stove or range made with different fire-box fittings 
for hard coal, soft coal, or wood only, is to be consid- 
ered as one style. High shelves, high closets, port- 
able gas attachments, any style, are to be considered 
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as accessories, which do not create additional styles 
of the stoves or ranges to which they are fitted. 

On the other hand, a range or cooking stove of the 
same type of goods made with both drop and swing 
oven doors is to be considered as two types or styles. 
Also a stove or range equipped with pouch and swing 
feed is to be treated as representing two different 
styles. Likewise an oak or other heating stove made 
as a single or double heater, fitted with direct or re- 
turn flue, should each be considered as of different 
types in the same size. 


The enclosed will be made effective unless sub- 

stantial reasons are immediately presented to show 

| that by some modification the needs of the Govern- 

ment can be met more effectually. Your whole- 
hearted co-operation is requested in carrying out this 

program of conservation in your industry and in 

furnishing the supplementary information that is 


desired regarding the reduction that you will effect. 
in your line. 


CONSERVATION DIVISION 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
Of Schedule for Manufacturers of Stoves and Ranges 


1. The immediate discontinuance of the manufac- 
ture or the acquisition of new patterns for the duration of 
the war. 


2. All cooking stoves or ranges manufactured to 
be equipped with No. 8 covers only, except where the 
body of the stove and range is too small to permit the use 
of such size. 
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3. The manufacture of back guards and tea shelves 
for steel high closets to be discontinued. 


4. The manufacture of tin linings in ovens and doors 
to be discontinued. 


5. Light patterns of stoves and ranges to be manu- 
factured in preference to heavy patterns. 


6. The manufacture of steel high shelves and can- 
oples on domestic ranges to be discontinued. 


It was not until September 24, 1918, that the Con- 
servation Division mailed their final statement of the 
gram for conservation, which was the same as the pret 
inary statement, with the addition of a clause covering ~ 
the seventy-five per cent. reduction in sizes and styles. 


The Division was advised that the universal adoption 
of the schedule would result in large savings in materials, 
and in reducing the amount of materials and capital tied 
up in manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks. 


The loyal and wholehearted co-operation of all 
manufacturers and dealers was requested, to make the 
schedule effective. 


July 26, 1918, our Committee met with the Priorities 
Divison of the War Industries Board, with a view of hav- 
ing our products placed in a favorable position on the 
preference list. 


June 24, we had sent a general letter to all stove 
manufacturers, asking them to give us reasons why stoves 
should be put in such list, and July 3, we had mailed the 
Priorities Divison questionnaire, with reference to the 
consumption of pig iron and steel, number of employees, 
etc. This data was tabulated, and our brief was prepared 
ani presented to Judge Parker, July 26. 
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FIRST BRIEF FILED BY THE WAR SERVICE COMMIT: 
TEE OF THE STOVE INDUSTRY, MANUFACTUR- 
ING COAL, COKE, AND WOODBURNING COOK- 
ING STOVES, RANGES, HEATING STOVES AND 
PARTS THEREOF WITH THE PRIORITIES DIVI- 
SION OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


In considering with your body the question of placing 
coal, coke and wood burning cooking stoves, ranges, heat- 
ing stoves and parts thereof in a favorable position on the 
preference list let us understand that the fundamental 
principles of our desire is conservation. Not a conserva- 
tion beneficial only to our industry but a conservation 
directly essential to the winning of the war and the wel- 
fare of the people. 


Therefore we present herewith our argument and 
ask your earnest consideration. 


Tonnage Report 


The stove industry used in 1915 1916 1917 

Tons of pig iron... 360,354 427,011 427,063 

Tons of steel... .. 41,162 29,113 60,703 
Totals Mit pLGeeendnG 124 1407.766 


which in 1917 was less than one and one-quarter per cent. 
(.01 144%) of the total production of pig iron and steel. 


During 1918 and probably for 1919 the stove in- 
dustry will require approximately four hundred and fifty 
thousand (450,000) tons of pig iron and fifty thousand 
(50,000) tons of steel. These figures are based on the 
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report and estimate of two hundred and twenty-nine 
(229) stove manufacturers in the United States of the ma- 
terial needed to supply the normal domestic demand. 


Winning the War 


It is estimated that 75% of the products of the stove 
industry goes into the homes of farmers in rural districts 
and laboring classes, classes that are highly necessary to 
maintain at the highest ratio of productivity to aid in the 
winning of the war. 


Furthermore, it is absolutely essential that our people 
have their foods well cooked and homes moderately heat- 
ed to sustain a state of health and morale, enabling them 
to contribute their full physical, financial and moral sup- 
port. . 


It has been estimated that it requires six men at home 
to support one man at the front, therefore, it will be clear- 
ly seen that it is necessary to maintain the man power at 
home to properly support our people on the battlefront. 


Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that these 
products are extensively used in preparing food and heat- 
ing cantonments, munition plants, shipbuilding plants 
and other plants essential to the winning of the war and 
the home of the employees engaged therein. 


To maintain these elements of existance, coal, coke 
and wood burning, cooking stoves, ranges, heating stoves 
and parts thereof are an absolute necessity. 


as: 


Conservation of Food 
Daily our Government is impressing upon us the 
absolute necessity of preservation of food. It would be 
- impossible to follow the slogan ‘‘canning what can’t be 
eaten,’ were it not for the use of coal, coke and wood- 
burning cooking stoves, ranges, and parts thereof. 


Since these products are used largely by wage 
earners, farmers, etc., who are most vitally interested in 
the preparation of canned food for conservation, without 
cooking stoves, ranges, large tonnages of food would be’ 
wasted. 

Since the saving of food will help win the war the 
aforesaid commodities are in our opinion highly essential. 


Conservation of Fuel 


A direct factor in the winning of the war and the 
welfare of the nation is in the conservation of fuel and 
without well cared for stoves and ranges, excessive quan- 
tities of fuel will be used. It is a well known fact that 
the most economical cooking devices used by the masses 
in the saving of fuel for the proper preparation and con- 
servation of foods is coal, coke and wood burning cooking 
and heating stoves and ranges, which commodities reach 
a large number of homes and on which foods are pre- 
pared for a larger number of people than any other cook- 
ing apparatus. 


Co-operation 


The stove industry has undertaken to conserve ma- 
terials, labor and transportation by the elimination of 
styles and types and the adoption of a conservative sales 
policy. It stands ready to put into effect any measure of 
conservation, which is not destructive to the life of the in- 
dustry or inimical to the most effective prosecution of the 
war. 
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Essentiality 


Our product is a necessity. It is absolutely necessary 
to keep warm in the winter and prepare food every day 
in the year. They are just as essential to preserve human 
existence as the gun and war machinery used in offensive 
warfare are necessary to destroy the common foe. 


In the homes they are classed as the first necessity, 
every other article of househould effect being of second- 
ary consideration, and in the home reduced to poverty or 
in the mansion the cook stove is considered one of the 
necessities that must be retained which is evidence of the 
fact of its essentiality. 


Material Supply 


The curtailment of the supply of material needed 
in the production of coal, coke and wood burning cook- 
ing stoves, ranges, heating stoves and parts therefor 
would result in serious injury to the industry as well as 
impair the health and vigor of the people. 


Continuance of Operation 


Existing conditions indicate the absolute necessity 
for the continued operation of plants manufacturing coal, 
coke and wood burning cooking stoves, ranges, heating 
stoves and parts thereof, if the reasonable needs of the 
country are to be suppled. 


Health-Cooking Apparatus 


We are unable to conceive why the coal, coke and 
wood burning stoves and range industry is not as vitally 
necessary as is food and clothing. 


LAA 
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Foods cannot be prepared and conserved without 
cooking stoves and ranges; furthermore, to conserve 
health, we must all be kept reasonably warm in our homes 
in cold weather. 


As a matter of fact a coal, coke or wood burning 
cooking stove or range is the most essential and most used 
necessity that goes into any home. 


In cities and towns where there is a municipal water 
supply, a coal, coke or wood burning cooking stove or 
range is the means of providing hot water for the bath 
and for other sanitary purposes. 


In the rural districts where no water pressure is ob- 
tainable a coal, coke or wood burning cooking stove or 
range with hot water reservoir attachment is used to pro- 
vide them with the necessary hot water. 


It is a well known fact that the elimination of coal, 
coke and wood burning cooking stoves and ranges in 
homes where no other fuel is obtainable would create 
sickness, distress and ultimate death. 


Health—Heating Apparatus 


It is absolutely essential for the protection of human 
life and health to use coal, coke and wood burning heat- 
ing stoves during the cold months of the year. Keeping 
houses warm in the winter is a prime health necessity, 
especially in the care of children and old people. 


Demands and Replacements 


In some districts during the past the natural gas 
supply has been inferior causing a replacement with coal, 
coke and wood burning cooking stoves and ranges and 
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heating stoves. From past experience that condition will — 
continue in other localities creating an increased demand 
for coal, coke and wood burning cooking stoves, ranges 
and heating stoves, necessitating an increased production 
on the part of manufacturers rather than a reduction of 
these commodities. 


In the past in warmer climates a large number of 
fireplace grates have been used for heating purposes. 
Due to the request of the Government to conserve fuel 
many of these fireplace grates are being closed up and 
coal, coke and wood-burning heating stoves are being in- 
staiied in their places, thereby creating an entirely new 
replacement and conserving a vast amount of fuel. 


Twenty million cook stoves and ranges and about 
forty million heating stoves are used in American families 
for preparing foods, heating water, and furnishing heat. 


The life of a cook stove or heating stove will average 
about ten years and therefore two million cooking stoves 
and ranges and four million heating stoves are needed 
every year for replacement of unuseable stoves: and 
ranges. 


It is to be assumed that during the coming winter as 
in the past there will be a shortage of fuel in some locali- » 
ties necessitating former users of coal stoves to temporar- 
ily discontinue their use and procure new wood burning 
stov’s in their stead. 


Due to the extremely long and cold winter of the 
past year a greater number of stoves than usual were 
burned out and made useless ,thereby creating a larger 
demand for the coming fall business. 
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In the past in the western country a large number of 
anthracite coal burning stoves have been in use. On 
account of the inability to procure anthracite coal for use 
in these stoves, it will be necessary to set these aside and 
purchase bitumnous coal, coke, and wood burning stoves 
in their stead. 


Repair Parts 


Repair parts for coal, coke and wood burning cook- 
ing stoves, ranges, heating stoves are necessary to prolong 
the life and usefulness of the stove or range thereby con- 
serving fuel, food, health and personal efficiency. If re- 
pairs for this class of goods cannot be supplied by manu- 
facturers it would mean tremendous waste not only in the 
use of fuel and food stuffs, but will cause the users of 
stoves and ranges out of repair to cast them aside and pro- 
cure others in their stead thereby creating a tremendous 
wastage of raw material and labor in the coustruction of 
completed new stoves or ranges. 


Approximately 15% of the tonnage output of stoves 
and range manufacturing plants is used for repair pur- 
poses, that is, the replacement of worn out parts of stoves 
and ranges to prolong their usefulness. 


Stove Supply 


Stocks in the hands of manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers are at a very low ebb. Unless manufacturers of 
this class of goods are supplied with sufficient materials 
and labor to very materially increase their production 
during the remainder of the year, there will result an 
enormous scarcity of coal, coke and wood burning cook- 
ing stoves, ranges and heating stoves. 
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In concluson we respectfully request that in the 
interest of the welfare of the people and to enable stove 
and range manufacturers to supply the appliances needed 
to prepare and preserve food, the coal, coke and wood 
burning cookng stoves, ranges, heating stoves and parts 
thereof industry be placed on the preference list for the 
procurement of materials necessary in the reasonable con- 
duct of this highly important and necessary industry and 
that priority be granted for materials required, transpor- 
tation, etc., for the aforesaid purchase. 

Respectfully submitted by the 
WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE 
STOVE INDUSTRY. 


Frederick Will, Chairman, 
R. S. Wood, Sec’y. 


Filed with Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
Priorities Commissioner. 


July 26, 1918. 


We quote a few of Judge Parker’s remarks: 


“This is your problem; you have got to solve it.”’ 


“How few stoves can the civilian population get 
along with?” 
‘“‘Not how many stoves can you sell, but how few?”’ 


“Really cut down your sales to 50 per cent. of your 
normal output.’ 


‘Imperative necessity of saving every ounce of iron.” 
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“It is well nigh treasonable to sell one ton of steel 
which is not absolutely necessary.” 


“It is not our policy to put any industry out of busi- 
ness; we are here to help.”’ 


“Keep your organizations together without profit, so 
that after the war you may reap the benefit.” 


“Making money is secondary to winning the war.”’ 


“Yours is an essential industry, but it is not neces- 
sary to make as many goods as formerly.” 


“You should plan as to how much you should, could, 
and would curtail in order to help win the war.”’ 


“Our plan is to find out the minimum quantity of 
basic material required by each industry.”’ 


“How much can you reduce your organization and 
still retain same?” 


Judge Parker requested us to prepare another ques- 
tionnaire (it was mailed to the industry July 29) and 
wanted us to meet with him again and decide how much 
we could cut down production. 


August 21 we again met in Washington. The replies 
to the July 29 questionnaire were discussed and our 
second brief prepared, and August 23 we met at 10:30 
A. M. at the Council of National Defense Building, as re- 
quested by Judge Parker, who, however, was unable to 
-.eet with us, not having finished another conference. 


Mr. Rhodes S. Baker, Assistant Priorities Commis- 
sioner, took our case in hand. We presented our second 
brief, and replies to the July 29 questionnaire. 
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SECOND BRIEF FILED BY THE WAR SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE STOVE INDUSTRY, MANUFAC- 
TURING COAL, COKE, AND WOOD BURNING 
COOKING STOVES, RANGES, HEATING STOVES 
AND PARTS THEREFOR WITH THE PRIORITIES 
DIVISION OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


In submitting result of the questionnaire sent out 
under your direction to the Stove Manufacturers of the 
United States, we desire to say that the normal demand 
for coal, coke and wood burning cooking stoves, ranges, 
heating stoves and parts thereof for the year 1918 has 
been and will be greater by at least 20% than was the 
demand for 1917. 


The reason being that the shortage of hard coal has 
necessitated the purchase and use of stoves to burn soft 
coal instead and the abandonment of many baseburners; 
in many instances where steam and hot water boilers are 
installed, soft coal and wood burning heating stoves are 
being substituted as a temporary expedient; that all 
through the South where fireplaces have been largely 
used they are being discontinued and stoves substituted 
on account of being more economical in the use of fuel; 
that in the natural gas belt in Ohio, Kansas, and other 
states the gas has given out to such an extent that large 
numbers of heating and cooking stoves are being substi- 
tuted for natural gas equipment heretofore in use. 


The tonnage of iron and steel consumed and esti- 
mated to be consumed for the balance of the year 1918 
in the making of coal and wood burning stoves and ranges 
and parts thereof for domestic use, bearing in mind the 
necessity for a considerable reduction, shows a decrease 
of 17% compared with 1917 in the consumption of iron 
and steel and a reduction of fully 37% from what would 
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be the normal 1918 demand if the usual sales policies 
were to be pursued and it is the belief of this Committee 
that the number of stoves and ranges that this tonnage 
will supply will not meet the unsolicited public demand. 

We believe the manufacturers have shown a lively 
appreciation of existing conditions and a willingness to 
restrict the further sales of stoves. Salesmen, generally, 
have been withdrawn from their territories and many are 
being used in other work. 


Manufacturers are using every effort to impress upon 
their retail distributors, the retail stove merchants, that 
stoves should be sold only to supply actual necessities. 


This Committee firmly believe that the estimate of 
additonal requirements of iron and steel will not produce 
more stoves and ranges for domestic use; (and exclusive 
of Government requirements) than will supply actual 
needs, but the manufacturers stand ready to accept any 
further reducton that the Priorities Committee may feel 
it necessary to impose. 


In Circular PC Form No. 18 on page 4 under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Food and Collateral Industries” which provides for 
preference treatment of material needed in the fabrica- 
tion of various appliances necessary for the production 
and preparation of food and described as “Equipment 
required for production, preparing, canning and refining 
foods” it seems that stoves and ranges, although not 
specifically mentioned, should, in our opinion, be included 
because they are necessary for the production, prepara- 
tion, etc., of food for human consumption. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W AR SERVICE COMMITTE, STOVE 
OF THE STOVE INDUSTRY. 
Filed with Rhodes S. Baker, 
Assistant Priorities Commissioner. 
August 23, 1918. | 
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TOTALS OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES MAILED 
TO ALL THE STOVE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, July 29, 1918. 


1. Number on hand January 1, 1918 AT3;(26 


2. Number made from January 1, 1918 to 
July 1,.1918 1,465,847 


3. Materials used in their manufacture— 
155,781 tons of iron 
23,150 tons of sheet steel 
380 tons of sheet copper 
42,575 tons of coke 
68,777 tons of coal 


4. Number on hand July 1, 1918 545,927 


5. Number of stoves and ranges on unfilled 
orders, July 1, 1918 1,566,055 


6. Materials on hand July 1, 1918— 
Total iron on hand Tons, 88,508 
The iron on hand is to be used in 
making goods in the follow- 
proportions: 
65,851 tons cook stoves, ranges 
and heating stoves, includ- 
ing sheet iron air tight heat- 
ers and parts thereof. 
22,657 tons other products 
Total sheet steel on hand | Tons, 27,250 
The sheet steel on hand is to be used in 
making goods in the following 
proportions: 
20,246 tons cook stoves, ranges 
and heating stoves including 
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sheet iron air tight heaters 
and parts thereof. 
6,984 tons other products 
Total sheet copper on hand Tons, 182 


The sheet copper on hand is to be used 
in making goods in the following 
proportions: | . 

170 tons cook stoves, ranges 
and heating stoves in- 
cluding sheet iron air 
tight heaters and parts 
thereof. 


12 tons other products 
14,223 tons of coke 
20,314 tons of coal 


7. Average quantity of materials required 
daily under capacity production to 
make cook stoves, ranges and 
heating stoves including sheet iron 
air tight heaters and parts there- 
of. 


2,135 tons of iron 
324 tons of sheet steel 
514, tons of sheet copper 
500 tons of coke 
569 tons of coal 


8. Average quantity of materials required 
daily under present conditions to 
make cook stoves, ranges and 
heating stoves including sheet iron 
air tight heaters and parts there- 
of— 

1,420 tons of iron 
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197 tons of sheet steel 

6 tons of sheet copper 
351 tons of coke 
447 tons of coal 


9. Estimate of probable additional require- 
ments of coal, coke, and wood-burn- 
ing cooking stoves, ranges and heat- 
ing stoves, including sheet iron air 
tight heating stoves, up to January 1, 
1919, having in mind the reduced 
production called for by the Priori-: 
ties Division of the War Industries 
Board. Number of stoves 


10. Estimate of additional materials required 
for the production of the preced- 
ing item for the remaining period of 
1918: 
131,728 tons of iron 
15,386 tons of sheet steel 
288 tons of sheet copper 
40,776 tons of coke 
59,128 tons of coal 


1,419.360 


The replies showed that having in mind the reduced 
production called for by the Priorities Board, materials 
asked for would show a reduced production of 1,621.000 
stoves for 1918, or about 28 per cent., as compered with 
normal annual output, and a shrinkage of 34,908 tons of 
pig iron and steel as compared with 1917 production, or 


about 17 per cent. 


Mr. Baker stated that since the last visit of our Com- 
mittee the situation had become very much more alarm- 
ing; he did not know when we would get iron and steel. 
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The annual production of steel was about 33,000,000 tons. 

The Government program called for 12,000,000 tons for 

railways, 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons for ships, 6,900,000 

tons for shells, or a total of 23,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons. 
The pig iron situation was about as bad. 


It was necessary to divide the remaining material so 
as to serve the greatest number. 


The stove industry was told that it should curtail as 
much as possible, stopping just short of the point where 
it would be disastrous to their business. 


To illustrate how close the Government was figuring: 


Mr. Baker stated that there were about 500,000,000 
steel pens produced annually, which required 500 tons of 
steel. The manufacturers were expected to cut their pro- 
duction from fifty to sixty per cent. 


Manufacturers of watches and clocks who consumed 
about 1000 tons of steel per year had to make similar re- 
ductions. 


It was estimated that the Government would require 
about 2,500,000 metal beds. 


In discussing pig iron, Mr. Baker asked if our in- 
dustry could get along on sufficient iron to fill Govern- 
ment orders, and fifty per cent. of 1917 production. 


Chairman Will said that some of the manufacturers 
could not stand the financial strain. 


Mr. Baker then asked, “If you had sixty-five per cent. 
volume, would that break you?”’ 


A further discussion covering materials followed: sh 
a decision was not reached. 
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Mr. Baker said the matter would be considered by 


the several Divisions of the War Industries Board, and a 
decision reached as soon as possible, when they would 
notify us. 


Mr. Baker then asked if it would be possible to work 
out a plan whereby the Government business could be 
pooled and the industry share. 


At conferences with the War Industries Board and 
the stove industry, costs might be shown and an equit- 
able price agreed upon. 


Mr. Baker explained that he was simply “thinking 
out loud;’’ had no definite plans in mind, but thought 
something might develop which would be satisfactory. 


Our Committee stated that the initiative in a plan 
of this kind should come from the Government. We could 
not do it without getting in bad with the Government pur- 
chasing departments, and that the Government s} ould 
submit a plan. 


Mr. Baker said they would go ahead with their con- 
ferences, and might reach a decision in ten days. 


August 23 we met at the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and discussed with Mr. Manss the per- 
sonnel of our War Service Committee. In accordance 
with suggestions made by the Chamber, based on replies 
to a questionnaire which they had mailed to the entire 
stove industry, asking if the members of our War Service 
Committee were acceptable to the stove industry as a 


whole, we had added to our original committee, Mr. F. V. 


Knauss, to represent the Ohio district; Mr. Richard E. 
Warner had been appointed to replace Mr. A. W. Walker, 
who resigned because of personal reasons; Mr. B. E. Mc- 


Cone 
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Carthy had been appointed because of a desire on the 
part of some manufacturers to have a larger representa- 
tion in the South; and Mr. L.. H. Booch, already a mem- 
ber of our Committee, was, at the request of the Malleable 
Range Manufacturers, delegated as a special representa- 
tive to look after the interests of the Malleable Range 
Manufacturers. These changes coincided with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Stove Industry. 


Mr. Manss, acting for the Chamber of Commerce, 
endorsed our Committee. He suggested that because of 
the appointment of Mr. R. E. Warner in place of Mr. 
Walker, a letter be sent to all of the New England Stove 
Manufacturers, asking if the change was satisfactory to 
them, and if they accepted Mr. Warner to represent them 
in any business that might come before the War Service 
Committee. This was done and the replies sent to Mr. 
Manss, who, finding them satisfactory, certified to the sev- 
eral Divisions of the War Industries Board that our com- 
mittee was satsfactory, and fairly representative of tne 
entire stove industry. 


September 8, 1918, at Washington, we investigated 
the semi-steel shell propostion. We called on Major 
Robert A. Bruce, Captains Congdon and Huxley; Mr. Bull-. 
man, and Mr. Simon P. Bush, who explained the process 
of manufacture, and referred us to the United States Cast 
Pipe Co. at Burlington, N. J., the American Radiator Co. 
at Buffalo, and the Wilson Plant at Pontiac, Mich. 

President Will, Mr. Abram C. Mott, and A. C. Mott, 
Jr., visited the United States Cast Pipe Foundry Co. at 
Burlington, N. J. Mr. Mott made a report on the process 
of manufacture, testing, etc. The plant was doing only | 
experimental work at the request of the Government, no 
effort being made at quantity in production. 
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A letter was sent to the stove industry September 27 
giving the results of the investigations made at the several 
plants, and calling a meeting at Buffalo. N. Y., October 3, 
1918, of all who desired to consider the making of semi- 
steel shells, and hear detailed report of the investigations. 


At the October 3 meeting, which was attended by a 
number of manufacturers, we were addressed by Major 
Bruce, Mr. Fred Sevier of the Ordnanc2 Department in 
Washington, and Mr. Howell of the Engineering Depart- 
ment formerly the head of the research depart- 
ment of the American Radiator Co., who were success- 
fully manufacturing semi-steel shells. Samples of 75 m. 
m., 155 m. m., and 4.7 semi-steel shells, core boxes, cores, 
etc., were shown and the gentleman from Washington 
gave a very thorough and interesting explanation of the 
method of operation, used in producing the shell. 


Twenty-four photographs were shown, illustrating 
the ramming of moulds, and core boxes, dipping of cores, 
and the various processes of manufacture. The machin- 
ing process, of about twelve operations, was explained, 
and we were told how to proceed in case we desired to 
make the shell. 


This information was given to the stove industry in 
our general letter of October 8. 


While in Washington, September 8 to 13, we had dis- 
cussed the allocation of materials for the balance of the 
year 1918, four months. Mr. Baker said the basis of 
allocation would probably be fifty per cent. of four- 
twelfths of the 1917 tonnage of sales, Government work 
to be included in the tonnage. The manufacture of shells 
and direct war work was not to be included. 
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November 7, 1918, a meeting was held in Cleveland, 
at which our General Letter of November 5 was read, as 
follows: : 


TO THE STOVE INDUSTRY: 


Gentlemen— 


Chairman Will has just been telegraphically 
authorized by Mr. Rhodes S. Baker, Assistant Priori- 
ties Commissioner, of the War Industries Board, not 
to permit manufacturers to close their works, who 
have supplies on hand, etc. 

This communication therefore is notice to you 
that even though your fifty per cent. limit will be ex- 
ceeded, you may continue to operate your plant, but 
keep your production down to a minimum. 


Our War Service Committee, at its meeting, 
Thursday, November 7, will endeavor to make plans 
for future operations which will be satisfactory to 
the Priorities Division of the War Industries Board 
and our industry and you will be duly notified upon 
their conclusion. 


Yours very truly, 


FRED’K WILL, Chairman, 
R. S. WOOD, Secretary. 


During the evening we were greatly excited by the 
premature announcement of peace. We had drafted a 
letter which we intended to submit to the War Industries 
Board before mailing it to the industry, outlining plans 
for operations which would be mutually satisfactory, but 
the signing of the armistice, November 11, made the re- 
lease of the letter unnecessary. 
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December 3, our Committee met at Atlantic City, 
N. J. The following letters from the Conservation and 
Priorities Divisions were read: 


From: Conservation Division, 
War Industries Board, 
To: Mr. Frederick Will, Chairman, 
War Service Committee of the 
Stove Manufacturers, 
Care Sill Stove Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Subject: Stoves and Ranges. 


I. Owing to the changed conditions in the stove 
and range industry, the Conservation Division has 
decided with the concurrence of the Hardware and 
Hand Tool Section, that the various conservation 
schedules that have been issued to stove and range 
manufacturers will be rescinded. Will you please 
notify the members of the industry of this decision? 
Should your Committee wish to confer with this 
Division, before this announcement is made public, 
will you please notify us immediately ? 


2. The information that we have received in the 
course of our inquiries regarding these schedules in- 
dicates clearly that substantial savings of labor, ma- 
terials, equipment and capital are resulting. 


3. We heartily appreciate the ready spirit of 
co-operation that has been shown by the stove and 
range industry, and we hope that the industry of its 
own accord will find it possible to continue to observe 
those provisions of the schedules that eliminate need- 
less waste and can be carried out without real hard- 
ship. 
: (Signed) MALCOLM C. DIZER, 
Assistant Secretary, Conservation Division. 
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Subject: Restrictions, Stove Industry. 
Mr. Frederick Will, 
Chairman, War Service Committee, 
Stove Industry, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Sir :— | 

Effective December 1, 1918, all restrictions pro- 
mulgated by the Priorities Division of the War In- 
dustries Board affecting the Stove Industry are here- 
by cancelled, and all pledges heretofore made and 
executed by any member of said industry are hereby 
revoked. 

Please notify each member of the industry and 
acknowledge receipt of this notice to me. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) EDWIN B. PARKER, 
Priorties Commissioner. 


Chairman Will was voted the congratulations of our 
members on his future work with the War Service Com- 
mittee, he having been elected a member of the Advisory 
Council of the War Service Committee of American In- 
dustries. 


We attended the Reconstruction Congress of Ameri- 
can Industries at Atlantic City, December 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
held at the call of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. At this meeting there were represented 
the War Service Committees of 393 American industries. 
To facilitate discussion, the Committees met at first, sep- 
arately, taking up both the problems relating to their own 
industries and those of a broader nature. 


From these meetings the subject considered were 
cleared into thirty-five group meetings, in which allied 
crafts gathered together. 
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Next the Committees met in ten major groups, 
representing the ten basic industries of the United States 
as respects the use of raw materials. 


Finally all the conclusions reached were sifted by a 
clearance committee, who reported them out to a general 
session for decision. This clearance committee was made 
up of one member from each of the major groups and five 
members at large. 


The resolutions reported by the Clearance Committee 
and adopted by the Congress number thirty-one. Most 
of them report the composite views of all groups. 


The following statements were prepared and your 
Secretary was instructed to present them to the Related 
Groups Clearance Committee: 


STATEMENT No. 1 


Q. What legal methods or means could be intro- 
duced into your craft to better stabilise prices during the 
reconstruction period? 


A. By legalizing the co-operation of manufacturers. 


Q. What is your financing problem during the 
reconstruction period? 


A. A more liberal policy of discounting domestic 
trade acceptances through the Federal Reserve Banks 
system. | 


Q@. On undelivered Government orders, what dis- 
positon should be made of unusable materials on hand 
supplied either by the Government or purchased by you 
for Government orders? 


a} 
A. A just adjudication. 


Q. What intelligent control of materials during the 
reconstruction period would the War Service Committee 
suggest, which would prevent an over or under supply 
and avoid a demoralization of the market? Should this 
be controlled by the Government or by the Crafts? 


A. By the Crafts. 


Q. Discuss the practice of the sale of commodities 
at a price less than the cost of production. Its injury and 
disturbance on the industries and the ultimate consumer. 
What methods would you suggest to remedy this evil? 


A. Legalize the co-operation of manufacturers. 


R. S. WOOD, Secretary. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 5, 1918. 


STATEMENT No. 2 


1. We are in favor of a discontinuance of the War 
Industries Board. 


2. We favor Governmental regulation of prices on 
all basic materials during the reconstruction period. 


3. Werecommend the continuation of the Industrial 
Committees now operating as War Service Committees, 
and we further recommend the creation of a Central 
Board of Industry of America, the same to be composed 
of represetatives elected from or by the aforementioned 
individual industrial committees. 
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4. Weseriously urge the repeal of the Federal and 
State statutes inimical to co-operative action in construc- 
tive rehabilitation. 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF 
THE STOVE INDUSTRY, 
R. S. WOOD, Secretary. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 5, 1918. 


President Will and your Secretary attended the first 
meeting of the Advisory Council of the War Service Com- 
mittees of American Industries, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, January 3 and 4. This 
Council is to work for the benefit of all industries during 
the readjustment period. 


The President: Gentlemen you have heard the report 
of the Secretary ; what is your pleasure? 


On motion duly seconded, the report of the Secretary 
was received and placed on file. 


The President: Mr. Barbour, are you ready to report 
on “Design Registration?”’ 


Report of Committee on Design Registration 


Mr. Barbour: I have no special report to make. I 
received a letter from Washington, from the Attorney, 
Mr. Bradford, who looks after the case, and I failed to put 
the letter in my pocket, but it was simply to the effect 
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taat no action whatever had been taken during the war. 
Perhaps at a later time something might be done. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of Mr. Barbour; what is your pleasure? Is there 
any action to be taken? 


Mr. Lansing: I move that the report be received, and 
that Mr. Barbour continue in his office. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


The President: Mr. Lansing, have you a report to 
make on the National Chamber of Commerce? 


Report on National Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. James A. Lansing: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men: I did not know until I came into the room, that I 
would be requested to afflict you with a report on the 
action of the Chamber of Commerce. You have honored 
me for the last four years in electing me to represent this 
body in the Chamber, and that honor, which comes to all 
Associations, means that I am one of the National Coun- 
cilors. I did not attend the special meeting that was held 
in Atlantic City, which, I believe, was attended by sev- 
eral manufacturers. and by President Will, but I did 
att.nd the meeting in St. Louis on April 29th, 30th and 
May Ist, and it was a very interesting and instructive 
gathering. 


A summary of the reports of that meeting has prob- 
ably come to the ears of all of you through the public 
press, and if you want a full account, I would recommend 
to sny member, subscribing for The Nation’s Business 
which is published by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States in Washington. It is a magazine of rare 
value, and of great interest to any one interested in any 
line of industry. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a 
body that has been closer to the Administration than any 
organization that has previously been in action in this 
country. They seem to have been a sort of right arm, 
both to the Administration during the last six or eight 
years, and also in shaping legislation. 


A very important move was made at St. Louis, separ- 
ating the special work of this Chamber into two definite 
classes. This proposition was presented to the National 
Council on Monday, and went to the general body and 
was adopted in full. It gave a two-member representa- 
tion on each class, commencing with production, mining, 
manufacturing, and if found desirable, and they were 
willing to be admitted to that class, agriculture, the three 
great producing trades or elements of this country. I 
think I jotted down here on this little paper I have in my 
hend, the classes. 


The second was trade, wholesale and retail. 


The third, foreign business, export of products, and 
so forth. 


The fourth was transportation and commerce, which 
incluued telegraph, telephones, railroads and public utili- 
ties. 


The fifth, finance and bankng, and the sixth, insur- 
ance of all kinds, fire, marine, life and compensation, with 
the possible prospect of another being added, which per- 
tained to public service, 
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The thing that interested me, and I think will inter- 
est you, more, perhaps, than anything else, was the atti- 
tude or the position that was taken semi-officially with 
regard to the railroads, the merchant marine, and finance. 
We were addressed on the first day by Secretary Glass, 
the Secretary of the Treasury. His address made a pro- 
found impression, and was full of confidence and inspira- 
tion regarding the stability and strength of our present 
financial system. 


Secretary Glass, as you all know, was the member 
of Congress who drafted the Federal Reserve Bill, and 
while I am not willing to credit to Secretary Glass the 
origination of the idea, which goes back a long ways 
further, he certainly had the gift and power of holding 
Congress together until they could use that stabilizing in- 
fluence in finance, and of course, in the details that he 
gave to us, were very many interesting and instructive 
facts. 


On Wednesday morning, we were addressed by 
Secretary Redfield and Mr. Hurley and Mr. Ferguson, 
who is President of the Newport News Shipping Industry 
or company. They built the first Pacific Mail Steamship, 
organized by the late C. P. Huntington, in connection with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and they all came out very 
strongly in favor of a merchant marine. 


In a pleasant way, they hammered the interior of 
this country, the great Mississippi Valley for opposing sub- 
sidies. They were all of one accord that we must in some 
way build up a merchant marine, and hold our place on 
the ocean, if we expect this country to take its proper 
position in world affairs and in foreign business, and while 
they did not specifically advocate subsidies, they held that 
whatever would be necessary to build up that industry, 
was absolutely important and should become a National 
policy, and should be carried out. 
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Of course, as Americans wé are all greatly interested 
in that subject, though as a trade, not particularly so, 
perhaps, but when any convention is addressed by a man 
representing the Administration, of course, they should 
have the ear of the public, and the sympathy as well. 


Mr. Redfield, who addressed us four years ago in this 
room, made a very telling and strong address. He has 
gvown very much in the last four years in his ability to 
present a subject, and while he is indirectly connected 
with the stove business, or was in his earlier days, I think 
we all of us have been proud of the efforts of Secretary 
Redfield in the interest of manufacturers. 


We are all, I think, perhaps, as much interested in 
the railroad problem as any other subject that we face 
today. Mr. Hines, who succeeded Mr. McAdoo, made a . 
very clear, lucid and interesting address on his view, his 
personal view, of the position of this country relative to 
the railroads. 


He made the statement that he believed that the rail- 
roads should be returned to the private owners or the 
private companies, as soon as possible, but he made the 
further statement, which was confirmed afterwards by 
Senat.r Cummins, who is the head of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the U.S. Senate, that he believed that 
in view of the financial condition of the railroads, and 
their physical needs, to return the railroads to the country 
at this time, without proper safeguarding and proper 
legislation, would be to put the railroads, at least half of 
them, into the hands of a receiver within three months. 


He advocated—mind you, this was his personal 
view—not official—because he stated he did not have the 
opinion of the President and did not know his views— 
that it would be wise and necessary to organize the rail- 
roads in different sections of the country into several 
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units, allowing and permitting and requiring or’ compel- 
ing the strong roads to absorb the weaker ones, and that, 
in his opinion, the Government should guarantee a proper 
return upon the securities of the ralroads. 


This, in substance, in a few words, was the gist of the 
remarks of Mr. Hines. 


Senator Cummins, who was Governor of Iowa at the 
time much of the railroad legislation was passed, and has 
been looked upon as an extremist on the subject of Gov- 
ernment regulation, made an exceedingly interesting and 
fine address. The line of thought that he gave the Conven- 
tion was very similar to that given by Mr. Hines, the 
Director-General. He made one statement that was very 
interesting to me, and that was that he was very much 
opposed to Government ownership, but he believed in 
Government regulation. 


He believed substantially in the position taken by 
the Director-General, that in some way or another all 
railroad securities upon the proper basis of valuation, 
should be stabilized and guaranteed in some form, by the 
United States Government. 


He brought in a good many figures, which, of course, 
are more or less misleading but interesting, showing the 
relative bonding of the different roads, and showing the 
inequalities in their securities issue, but he agreed with 
Mr. Hines that it was necessary to incorporate the rail- 
roads into several units by mandatory action. I think, as 
I remember, he mentioned eighteen or twenty great rail- 
road organizations which should control the business 
under Government regulation in this country. And also 
that it would be absolutely unwise and almost criminal, 
to return the roads to private owners until a proper pro- 
vision had been made to stabilize that industry, and their 
securities. 
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He made one statement that I started to speak of a 
moment ago, and that was that the history of railroad 
regulation was fraught with unfairness and injustice on 
the part both of the railroads and of the shippers; that 
neither side deserved public condemnation for the course 
that had been pursued in past years; that the Govern- 
ment owed the people of this country transportation just 
as fully as they owed them protection by law, juris- 
prudence and maintenance of order, and he believed that 
within twelve months, the Congress, which is soon to 
assemble, would pass the proper legislation, so that the 
railroad interests could go back into their first relation- 
ship with modifications and regulations, so that in the 
future the question of transportation would be a conserva- 
tive force in the interest of all the people, rather than a 
means of exploitation and handling for selfish advantage 
and for selfish ends without advantage to the people in 
general, who are really the people that are interested. 


Mr. Rea, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
also addressed the meeting from the point of view of a 
railroad president, which, of course, we are all fully 
aware of. . 


I did not have the time or opportunity to attend the 
group meetings, all of them. You could only attend one 
at a time, and when five or six were gathered at one time, 
it was impossible to attend them all. 


I was, however, greatly struck with one suggestion— 
I will refer to it only and then I will sit down—and that 
was a statement made by one of the representatives of the 
Agricultural Societies of the Northwest, decrying the 
enormous variation which seemed to him waste, between 
the price paid to the producer of food and the price paid 
by the consumer. I dare say many of you have seen this 
statement before, but I confess I had never seen it pre- 
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sented. He made this statement, that the farmer received 
from the products of the soil only 30 per cent of the price 
paid, on an average, by the consumer, and that any 
system of commerce that kept the consuming public so 
far away from the producing, was absolutely wrong, and 
it does look so—that an overhead of more than double the 
cost of producing the article, or the amount received for 
the article, should be necessary in order that we should 
receive the materials we all are compelled to have. That 
seems almost like a paradox. 


Now I think that Mr. Barbour and other gentlemen— 
I think there were four or five manufacturers there in 
their private capacity as members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and perhaps they can give you some informa- 
tion. 


I will say that the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers was highly honored in having one of their 
number elected as a member of the Trustees, Mr. George 
"I. Barbour, of Detroit. 


The President: Several of us attended that meeting, 
but pardon me for saying that I do not think any of us 
could give this body a better idea of what happened, than 
Mr. Lansing has. I think he has made a most admirable 
report. 


Mr. Barbour: I wish to endorse Mr. Lansing’s able 
report. I was present at St. Louis, and I want to say he 
has given you a very interesting and inspiring report of 
what transpired at St. Louis. 


I want to say one thing more. That organization 
endeavors to cover all things, whether it be manufactur- 
ing finance, transportation, or anything else. In these 
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group meetings which they have—it is impossible with 
the amount of space they have to bring them to a general 
meeting—so that in these group meetings, the Chairmen 
of the Committees and the reports of the particular sub- 
jects they are to discuss and all resolutions as they are 
made up, go to the General Board of the Committee on 
Resolutions. Let me say to you that I consider it one of 
the broadest and best business organizations in the United 
States. 


I was at a banquet at the hotel one night, and I heard 
President Wilson make this statement—“‘there is no or- 
ganization that I get information from that I esteem as 
highly as I do from the National Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States.’’ The membershp fee is very small, 
only $25.00 for individual membership, and if you gentle- 
men are not members of it, I advise you to become mem- 
bers, because you will get more information, you will get 
all the debates of Congress, all the doings of general busi- 
ness, and while I am not a solicitor for the organization, I 
advise you to join and attend the meetings whenever you 
can. (Applause). 


The next order of business will be the address of Mr. 
Walker, and it is now the time, but since he is not here, 
we will have the report of Mr. Fisher. 


Now, gentlemen, this Transportation and Classifica- 
tion Committee is a very important one, and Mr. Fisher 
has spent a great deal of his time in working on it, and I 
hope you will all listen with attention to it. 
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Report of the Transportation and Classification 
Committee of the National Association of 


Stove Manufacturers—Annual Session 


May, 1919 
To the President and Members: 


At the May 8th, 1918, Convention of this Association, 
in the City of New York, a resolution offered by Mr. John 
D. Green was unanimously adopted, reading: 


“Resolved, That the report of the Classification 
and Transportation Committee be accepted and that 
the Committee, consisting of Mr. John J. Fisher, 
-vaairman, and the Secretaries of the local Associa- 
tions of Stove Manufacturers be continued. 


“Be it further resolved, That the proper officials 
of this Association furnish the sum of $6,000.00, as 
needed, if required, for the use of the Transporta- 
tion and Classification Committee to be expended by 
them at their discretion in the interest of this Associa- 
tion, and when such amount has been exhausted that 
the Executive Committee of this Association be and 
is hereby empowered and authorized to instruct the 
proper officials of this Association to provide and 
furnish such reasonable additional sum, as is neces- 
sary properly to carry on the work of the Transpor- 
tation and Classification Committee of this Associa- 
tion.”’ 


Your Committee has operated under the aforesaid 
resolution. 


In submitting its report for the fiscal year, ending 
May, 1919, your Committee on Transportation and Classi- 
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fication respectfully invites your attention to its action 
since its last report to you. , 


Within this term it has been called upon to devote 
much time and unremitting labors in the performance of 
its duties in behalf of the members of this Association. 


Before entering upon the details desired to fully 
place before you, in the matter of classification, we wish 
to refer, as briefly as possible, to the general situation 
and changed conditions surrounding transportation and 
kindred subjects. 


In our previous reports we have stated that the rail- 
roads are now under the direct control and operation by 
the President of the United States whose powers have 
been delegated to a Director-General. 


Under the auspices of the Director-General, num- 
erous committees have been created, each having in 
charge a special department, or branch and specializing 
in it. 


The general officers of the railroads, such as we have 
heretofore met and transacted business with, are no 
longer deciding factors. 


Taking that branch, or department, which relates to 
freight rates, classifications, rules, etc., the subject matter 
is handled either directly by the Director-General or one 
of the Directors at Washington, or by and before District 
Freight Traftic committees. / 


The President has been empowered by the Federal 
Control Act, approved March 21, 1918, to initiate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices 
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by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which shall not be suspended by the Commission 
pending final determination. 


This power and authority has been and continues to 
be exercised by the Director-General as absolute, and 
independently of the powers delegated to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the State Utilities Commissions. 


The U. S. Railroad Administration, holding these 
commissions as being subordinated to it, proceeds to make 
rates, classifications, rules and regulations in the first in- 
stance, or as the initiative power, and put the same into 
effect within such limit or period of time as it may desire. 


There is now no power of suspension in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, nor review of either of these until 
after they have been made effective by the Director-Gen- 
eral. 


That is the situation today and calls for action by 
Congress in restoring to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right of suspension as well as determination 
pending such terms of suspension, upon complaint of 
shippers. 


We mention this because your Committee has been 
called upon to adjust itself to these new and arbitrary 
conditions in its appearances before the Railroad Admin- 
istration regarding changes put forth in the new Consoli- 
dated Classification No. 1, to which further reference will 
be made. | 


In an endeavor, patriotically and manfully, to meet 
the requirements arising from the exigencies of war, we 
have, one and all, cheerfully acceded to many demands 
made by the Government of a drastic nature, restrictions, 
even to the extent of privation; limitation as to supplies of 
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materials and production of various articles we have man- 
ufactured; submitted to departmental directions as to 
the kind or style of articles we should offer the trade and 
various other things that we have heretofore been un- 
accustomed to, all because we believed it was needed to 
help win the war. 


We have performed our duty without respect to its 
cost to us, or ultimate effect; but now, the war has been 
won and we can not but feel that the rights and privileges 
which were exercised by us commercially during the years 
that have passed should be restored and that laws or regu- 
lations of an autocratic, revolutionary or unduly restric- 
tive character, as applied to commerce, should at once be 
removed so that there may be a freer intercourse, a 
greater liberalization in all things that apply to our in- 
dustries, and that we should have a voice in the decision 
as to our own affairs and not allow them to be entirely 
governed from or by bureaucratic sources. 


It is with this thought in mind that we refer to the 
endeavors of this Committee to deal with the subject of 
classification as we will explain further. 


Recalling your attention to our extended negotiations 
with the Committee on Uniform Classification, which has 
been previously reported to you, your Committee was 
always impressed with the idea that while not absolutely 
binding upon either the Official, Southern or Western 
Classification Committees, still, the report finally adopt- 
ed by the Committee on Uniform Classification and recom- 
mended by it to the several grand divisions would, in fact, 
be the foundation upon which the Uniform Classification 
would be constructed, as to descriptions, methods of pack- 
ing and carload minimum weights though not as to the 
ratings. 
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Under the orders of the Director-General, the Chair- 
men of the three separate classification committees were 
instructed to prepare a consolidated classification to be 
published in one book, containing all of the ratings of the 
Official, Southern and Western, based upon uniformity 
and not for the purpose of further advancing freight 
rates. 


That this proposed Consolidated Classification be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
examination, known as Consolidated Classification, Case 
No. 10,204, and a report to be made by it to the Director- 
General, who would determine, under his authority con- 
ferred by the Federal Control Act, as to making effective 
in lieu of each and all of the three general classifications 
now existing. 


' Accordingly, dates for hearings were established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, beginning at Bos- 
ton, August Ist, concluding at Washington, November 
25th, 1918. 


Upon receipt of this new proposed Consolidated 
Classification, your Committee met and undertook a com- 
plete check of each and all of the items covered by our 
industries. 


This involved considerable time and detail work. 


We were then notified to appear at Chicago, August 
12th, when the hearings began, prepared to present any 
objections required in behalf of stove manufacturers. 


We found it would be impossible for the want of time 
and under the present circumstances, owing to the great 
number of parties appearing before the Attorney-Exam- 
iner of the Commission during the week of August 12- 
17th, at Chicago, to properly present our cause. 
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We therefore requested the Attorney-Examiner to 
name a special date when this subject would be consid- 
ered in its entirety, separate and apart from all others. 


Accordingly the date for hearing was set for Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, in Chicago. 


Deeming it important that we should be kept ad- 
vised, a representative was delegated to attend the hear- 
ings at Boston, New York and Atlanta, but we did not 
offer evidence at either of these hearings. 


When our hearing was opened at Chicago, Novem- 
ber 4th, two things were developed. 


First, that the report of the Committee on Uniform 
Classification to which we have herein above referred and 
upon which we relied as a foundation for our case, would 
not be considered by the Examiner as applying nor con- 
clusive or having any bearing upon the subject matter 
presented in the form of the proposed Consolidated Class- 
ification. 


Accordingly, we filed our protests against the de- 
parture from the final report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification in its relation to stoves, ranges and 
parts thereof. 


In our opening statement before the Attorney-Exam- 
iner, we said: (See Record pages 10, 739-10, 742). 


“We are now called upon to face a change in this 
situation. The conclusive action of the Committee on 
Uniform Classification which was presumed to govern, if 
not determine, the making of a uniform classification, has 
been amended and new issues are now presented, which 
differ from the report of that Commmittee. 
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We deem it proper, therefore, to enter our protest 
here and now, against the departure from the report and 
considerations of the subject in so far as it pertains to the 
conclusions of the Comittee on Uniform Classification in 
the matter of descriptions of stoves, ranges and parts, also 
carload minimum weights and rules applying thereto, and 
say, that we insist upon its final report prevailing in the 
instant case, establishing the guide to our procedure or 
evidence before you. 


We entered upon the hearings before that Committee 
in good faith and likewise accepted its decision in the 
same spirit and nothing has transpired since that time, 
which, in our opinion, justifies the proposed changes now 
being offered by the carriers for your consideration, other 
than the advance in ratings. 


Unless we can obtain the protection we seek, as a 
result of our endeavors and long continued conferences 
before the Committee on Uniform Classification, our 
previous efforts are lost or nullified, and we shall be 
clearly placed at a disadvantage due to the absence of 
required consideration or guidance by the committee 
which framed the proposed Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 in respect of the report and conclusions of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Classification. 


We wish to avoid the loss of any rights we possess as 
a result of the consideration of the entire subject before 
the Committee on Uniform Classification regarding the 
descriptions, method of packing, carload minimum 
weights and rules to be applied to stoves, ranges and parts 
thereof and ask that we shall be protected in them. 


It is obvious if we enter into the consideration of this 
subject, before you at this time without requesting the 
reservation of such rights, we might forego them, and it 
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would be concluded we do not deem them either of 
present force or pertinent to the subjects to be discussed. 


Our attitude is quite to the contrary, for we insist 
upon the acceptance of the report of the Committee on 
Uniform Classification herein referred to, and that it shall 
form the basis for the new classification, in so far as it 
applies. 


Based upon this, as a condition precedent, it is our 
purpose to present before you required facts, supported 
by necessary figures or other data to sustain, if possible, — 
the objections of stove manufacturers to these several and 
separate advances as they may appear in Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, contained in the descriptions, mini- 
mum weights or ratings and in the matter of crating, 
which is also an advance in the cost of transportation t~ 
manufacturers. | 


In our negotiations and conferences with the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Classification, at and during the times 
stated herein above, the stove manufacturers’ committee 
were most insistent in protecting their interests involved 
in the following items, as applied to carload and less- 
than-carload shipments, viz: 


1. The movement of |. c. |. shipments of coal or 
wood stoves, cast or plate or sheet with cast bases or tops, 
wherein the word ‘“‘loose”’ is to be applied. This item in- 
volved the subject of crating and an advance in the rat- 
ings. 


2. The crating of stoves, |. c. 1. 
3. The shipment of gas stoves, both lc. Gletanicdacse 


and an advance in the |. c. 1. and c. 1. rates by change of 
minimum weight and rating. 
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4. The minimum carload weight to be applied to 
stoves in straight or mixed carloads, also mixed carloads 
of stoves or ranges and stove furniture and parts thereof. 


5. The application of the B rule to stoves in either 
straight or mixed carloads, as above noted. 


As we view it, the alteratons contained in the pro- 
posed Consolidated Classification No. 1, relating to 
descriptions, methods of packing, carload minimum 
weights and rules applying, or the proposed advance in 
ratings, is not due to the exigencies of war, nor directly 
helpful or necessary to winning the war, but designed to 
establish a new basis of classification which shall prevail 
for all time. 


Therefore, we must look at the issues from a general 
and not a patriotic standpoint. If it were the latter, then 
during the term of war and for its successful conclusion, 
we are willing to go to the limit in conceding all things 
helpful or needful. 


It would rather appear more in the nature of a 
revision or advance under the guise or protection of un- 
usual conditions, for the benefit of the carriers, which 
materially affect the manufacturers, seller and buyer not 

only at this time, but for future years. 


Such advances in tariffs or rates usually require some 
justification before the Commission, and it is well estab- 
lished that “‘the burden of proof to show that the in- 
creased rate or proposed increased rate is just and reason- 
able shall be upon the common carrier.” 


Second, it was determined by the Attorney-Examiner 
the burden of proof was not upon the carriers as required 
under the Act to Regulate Commerce, he stating (See 
Record, Page 10746) : 


ie 


“TI do not say that the burden is on anybody. You 
mentioned the burden of proof. There is a good deal of 
doubt as to where the burden of proof lies in this case. 
I would suggest that it was not on the carriers. I do not 
mean to suggest, by that, that it is necessarily on the ship- 
pers, either. This is a proceeding in which the Commis- 
sion is trying to get information that would be helpful in 
making recommendations to the Director-General. It is 
getting facts from you, and it is getting facts from the 
railroads. After getting all those facts, it will make its 
recommendations. The burden of proof, as I see it, does 
not necessarily make much difference. But if you want 
the Commission to take into account what the Uniform 
Classification Committee recommended, you should show 
what that was and why it should be accepted.” 


There was evidently no course open for us to pursue, 
under these circumstances, other than proceed to present 
our evidence which was done under protest, the Commit- 
tee thus reserving any and all rights you may have pos- 
sessed prior to the conference before the Attorney-Exam- 
iner, also in the event this subject should subsequntly 
come before the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
complaint or otherwise. 


During the hearing at Chicago, November 4th, we 
placed our witnesses upon the stand, gave expert testi- 
mony, and filed many carefully prepared exhibits in 
respect to each and every single item that could be 
reached during the time of the hearing. It was not pos- 
sible to conclude it on the day set, and the Attorney- 
Examiner then adjourned our part of the hearing until 
November 25th, 1918, in the rooms of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington. 


Your Committee again met at Washington, Novem- 
ber 25th, and proceeded to give further and more ex- 
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tended testimony and filed exhibits in support of our con- 
tention for or against propositions contained in the Con- 
solidated Classification. 


In reviewing the stenographer’s report of these hear- 
ings, you will discover that no item or branch of our par- 
ticular industry has escaped the attention of our com- 
mittee during these hearings. 


~ It would be next to impossible to enter into details, 
which we will show in sheets attached hereto, and we do 
not believe you care to have it done in this report. 
We will summarize by referring to the principal 
topics considered and the written arguments, or state- 
ments prepared by your Committee, namely: 


COAL AND WOOD STOVES 


In C. L. 20,000 lbs., minimum weight subject to 
Rule 34 at 5th class 

OT Sete sees esa 24,000 lbs., minjmum weight subject to 
Rule 34 at 5th class. 
In L. C. L. 3rd class uncrated—versus 2nd class 
in Official and Western, and not taken in South- 
ern unless crated. 


GAS STOVES 


In C. L. 20,000 lbs., minimum weight subject to 
Rule 34 at 5th ees 

MOPRUG | ¥57s!e.i Giens 16,000 lbs., minimum weight subject to 
Rule 34 at 4th class. 
L. C. L. 3d class in all territories—versus—L. C. 
L. Rule 25 in Official and 2nd class in Southern 
territory. 
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Gas Stoves—Carload and local shipments. | 

Coal and Wood Stoves—Carload and local shipments. 

Hollow-ware—Local shipments or mixed with stoves 
in car lots. | 

Furnaces—M ixture. 

Furnaces and Stoves—Mixture in car loads. 

Klectric Ranges—Carload and local shipments. 

Gasoline or Oil Stoves and Ovens in car shipments. 

Crating of coal and wood stoves when for less than 
car shipments. 


During the hearings, both at Chicago and Washing- 
ton, we were impressed with the apparent intent of the 
Joint Committee on Consolidated Classification to fix a 
minimum carload weight of 24,000 pounds on stoves and 
ranges in all territories, notwithstanding the present 
20,000 minimum in the Western and Southern have been 
maintained for years, and the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held there is both a physical 
and commercial minimum which carriers should observe. 


We combatted this proposed increase to 24,000 
pounds on the grounds of commercial necessity and held 
that as the Committee on Uniform Classification, after 
long and careful hearings and consideration, had decided 
upon recommending the 20,000 pounds carload minimum, 
it should prevail. 


The Official Classification Committee absolutely re- 
fuses to accept it, claiming that many manufacturers in its 
territory want it, and say that if the minimum is reduced 
to 20,000 pounds it would be subversive of their interests 
as they have educated their trade in the East to the 
24,000 pounds basis and it would result in loss of trade to 
them. Who they are, or to what purpose such antagon- 
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ism would apply to the good of all, was not developed. It 
certainly would appear to be lack of community of inter- 
est if there are stove manufacturers who have taken that 
position before the Official Classification. 


Beyond this, the railroads are possessed with the 
idea of establishing greater carload minimums and have 
gone to the limit in many lines of business, we fear to the 
detriment of business during the slow down of trade and 
the impossibility of securing orders that will permit of the 
increases required by carriers. It is their apparent pur- 
pose also to make their trains and cars loaded to the ex- 
tent of the greatest, even physical capacity of cars to 
increase revenues and reduce the per train mile load cost 
of haul. 


In the matter of crating stoves, we fought the issue— 
with all the power and strength of argument at our com- 
mand. We fear the cards are set against us, and it will be 
required to crate stoves where it has not been previously, 
or penalize manufacturers for not doing so. At least, that 
is the plain determination of the representatives of the 
railroads, and as they are in power, in the service of the 
Director-General, no doubt they will succeed in fixing this 
basis, as they are undoubtedly instructed to do so. 


When once published in the classification and filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, under orders 
and authority of the Director-General, the ratings and 
carload minimums in the proposed Consolidated Classifi- 
cation will become the law and then it will necessitate an 
original complaint to undo the work, as contrasted with 
the right heretofore exercised of a suspension and hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission prior to 
the rate or rating becoming a fixed fact in the tariffs. 
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We have given you in this a complete summary of 
what we have done in so far as the classification matter 
is -oncerned. There are a few other subjects connected 


~ itu. the work of your committee, we would like to refer 
to. 


COMMODITY VERSUS CLASS RATES 


We invite your attention to the undoubted plan and 


intention of the present U. 8. Railroad Administration to 


cancel commodity rates and establish all things upon a 
strictly class rate basis, governed by the mileage em- 
ployed in transit. 


Stoves and kindred articles seem to have come under 
the ban and wherever it has been possible to do so, or to 
undertake it, the Administration tends toward establish- 
ing the rates of freight on stoves, etc., on a class rate basis 
either in carload or less-than-carload. 


The rates to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, etc., were 
taken from commodity and placed upon the class rate 
basis. 


Commodity rates from Detroit and Toledo as well as 
other places are now under threat of cancellation. 


Exceptions to the classifications in Southwestern 
territory, applying to Oklahoma, Texas and the southwest 
are about to be either changed or cancelled. 


The Administration has prepared and proposes to 
apply mileage distance class rates between points in the 
eastern and also in the western territories. If promul- 
gated by it, there will be another radical advance in the 
cost of transportation, and commercial relations estab- 
lished and maintained for years will be disrupted. There 
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will result centralization of trade: A limitation of the ex- 
tent of territory within which any one manufacturing 
community may operate with consequent loss. 


Distributive or competitive rates upon which many 
of us have founded our industries would be swept away. 
The result will be subversive and threaten many of us 
with obliteration. 


SAILING DAY PLAN 


The Railroad Administration established the Sailing 
Day Plan last fall at many points throughout the United 
States, east of the Missouri River. 


It was the stated purpose to conserve railroad cars, 
engines and other equipment needed for the transporta- 
tion of government supplies and other requirements, due 
to the state of war. 


This restricted the delivery of freight to the freight 
houses every day, limiting the service to tri-weekly or at 
other times governed by local conditions. 


With the closing of the war we felt the necessity for 
continuing this Sailing Day Plan had ceased; therefore, 
in common with other representatives of shippers, we 
requested it be abolished. | 


The matter was taken before the Director-General 
at Washington by the shippers, resulting in restoring 
former conditions, effective about April 17th. 


CRATING SHIPMENTS 


Under instructions from the Claims and Property 
Protection Section of the U. S. Railroad Administration, 
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both railroads and express companies have been enforcing 
established rules and requirements for crating and better 
protection of shipments liable to loss and damage. The 
purpose is to reduce the loss and damage claims which 
it is claimed have grown to an enormous sum. 


We invite your attention to these orders so that you 
may be advised and such action as may be required, not 
only to protect the packages you prepare for shipment 
but to justify their acceptance for transportation by the 
carriers. 


NOTICE OF REFUSAL OF FREIGHT 


Under general order 34-B, the Director-General has 
provided that consignors shall be notified when freight is 
refused or is unclaimed when the consignor can be deter- 
mined from the billing or when shipments are marked 
with consignor’s name and address. 


The consignee shall be notified of the arrival of ship- 
ments and if the freight is unclaimed or undelivered for 
15 days after expiration of free time at destination, it will 
be treated as refused and sold without further notice 60 
days after notice of arrival. 


If the word “‘from”’’ is placed before the consignor’s 
name, it will be generally taken as a guide by local agents 
as the address to notify in the event shipments are re- 
fused. 


CLOSING FREIGHT HOUSES AT 4 P. M. 


It is understood the Railroad Administration has 
under consideration closing all freight houses at 4 P. M. 
for the purpose of meeting the requirements of the eight- 
hour law now being enforced by employees. 
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We refer to the subject only as a matter of informa- 
tion to enable you to take such action in the premises as 
your interests may require at your several shipping points. 


REDUCTION IN DEMURRAGE RATES 


A great deal of objection has been made by shippers 
regarding the demurrage rates and also rules relating to 
average agreements. 


We believe the subject is of sufficient importance to 
you to invite attention to a notice issued by the Director 
of Traffic of the U. S. Railroad Administration to the 
effect that present demurrage rates will be changed at 
an early date, making reductions and alterations sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“For the first four chargeable days after the usual 
two days free time, the rate will be $2.00 per day; for all 
chargeable days thereafter $5.00 per day and average 
agreement will be authorized to apply on inbound loads 
separately and on outbound loads separately, but no 
credits will be allowed to be transposed from one opera- 
tion to the other—each being treated independent of th 
other.” | 


“The number of credits recoverable under the aver- 
age agreement will be four and the method of comput- 
ing the debits and credits and of making allowances for 
holidays will be the same as it has been under the old 
management.” 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


We can only refer in a general way to the circulars 
issued by the Division of Law, Claims and Property Pro- 
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tection Section of the U. S. Railroad Administration, in 
relation to claims for loss and damage whether open or 
concealed and caution you to become fully informed as 
to the requirements now being exacted by the Administra- 
tion in respect of these claims and their adjustment in | 
order that you may not abridge or forfeit your rights. 


Bear in mind, you have four months within which to 
file claims for loss by the Express Company and six 
months within which to file claims for loss by the Rail- 
roads; subject, however, to the Cummins amendment to 
Section 20 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which pro- 
vides that the carrier issuing a receipt or bill of lading 
shall be liable for the full actual loss, damage or injury 
to such property caused by it or by any such common 
carriers, provided, however, that if the loss, damage or 
injury complained of was due to delay or damage while 
being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by care- 
lessness or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of 
claim shall be required as a condition precedent to recov- 
ery. 


We must take this subject of transportation seriously, 
for it enters so largely into our affairs it can not be lightly 
dealt with nor swept aside as a thing that will adjust 
itself without harm to us, or to our disadvantage. It 
would be deceiving oneself to assume such a position and 
all should awaken to what the present trend of affairs 
portends. 


We must be watchful and vigilant, and with know- 
ledge of a thorough or expert character, ready to deal 
with these all-important questions as they arise, and, they 
are appearing almost daily until they have reached a 
point of protest on the part of all industries. 
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The railroads must be efficiently maintained, but 
commercial industries must be too and one must not kill 
off the other. 


How best to meet the situation is of pressing interest 
and justifies deep thought on the part of reasonable and 
thinking men, free from undue bias or prejudice. At the 
same time, the decision of these affairs should tot be 
wholly within the power of a few railroad-eduzated men, 
who see but one side, or are wholly indifferent as to the 
results so long as their purpose in view is attained. The 
powers lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be restored, subject to such required changes in 
the regulation of the railroads as recent developments 
and changed conditions justify. 


It is not our present purpose to over-exaggerat2 the 
work of this Committee nor the importance of continuing 
it in active operation. 


Continued application and study to this work and its 
intricacies make us feel more and more the necessity of 
such a great industry as that represented in this Associa- 
tion being ready and prepared to meet the \arying con- 
ditions that present themselves wherein the interests of 
all of us are concerned. To fail in this would be to shut 
ourselves up within four walls and see nothing beyond. 
We must be active in this great field of transportation or 
we will dearly pay for our remissness. 


Unless ie figh+ our own batz es, no one will do go 
for us. Every other largest intersst, collectively, has its 
Traffic Department or Committees constantly studying 
the situation as it applies to the individual or in a collec- 
tive way, and we must be prepared accordingly in our 
own behalf. 
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Accepting this opportunity of expressing my full 
appreciation to all members of your Committee, members 
of this Association and to Mr. M. H. Owen of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Mr. L. B. Boswell of Quincy, Illinois, who 
so ably aided me during the year in the performance of 
my duties as Chairman of the Committee in your behalf. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN J. FISHER, 
Chairman-Trans. & Class Com. Nat. Ass’n of Stove Mfrs. 


The President: Gentlemen, without any lengthv in- 
troduction, I will present to you Mr. Allen Walker, the 
head of the Foreign Trade Department of the Guarantee 
Trust Company. 


Wldieee of Mr. Allen Walker 


“Foreign Trade” 


Mr. Allen Walker: Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry 
indeed, that my coming has interrupted the reading of 
such a valuable report as you were listening to just now, 
because I have a very great respect for business men who 
will take the chairmanship of responsible committees of 
that kind, and labor throughout the year for the benefit 
of their association in an industry, and I, for one, wish to 
express my regret that a fire alarm downtown made a 
block and surrounded me, and I was unable to get here in 


time. 
With that apology, I want to hasten on, because I 


have another appointment downtown at one o’clock that I 
must go to, and since I have been assured that you gentle- 
men may want to ask questions and I will want to answer 
them, I want to hurry to the subject. 


This question, gentlemen, of foreign trade is exciting 
the interest of manufacturers in every group of industries 
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just now, and everybody is asking what markets exist 
abroad, and if they exist, how you shall get to them, and 
when you do get to them, what you shall do. 


Now, throughout all the important industries in the 
United States today, the manufacturers are getting to- 
gether in groups and taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Webb Law for the same kind of co- 
operative effort. in foreign trade as you, through your 
Association, have developed in your domestic business. 


Of course, in your domestic business you do not co- 
operate in such matters as price agreements, or on any of 
those things which now we understand violate the Sher- 
man Law or the Clayton Law, but the opportunity for 
combination in the foreign field is simply a practical ex- 
tension of the principle of co-operation, and of co-ordinate 
effort. 


It is the case of not going into a strange country 
alone, but going with your fellows; not seeking to oppose 
or rather not seeking to meet competition in a field where 
you have no chance unless you can meet that competition 
upon an equal basis, and that is the condition that has 
existed in the foreign field heretofore. 


Those of you who have read the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission for 1915 on Co-operation and Foreign 
Trade, will have gained some idea of the extent of the 
combinations in industry which exist and have existed for 
years in Europe. And when you study those diagrams 
illustrating the combinations with their banking affilia-- 
tions, how powerful, how influential, what great volume 
of equipment, what plant capacity and what financial 
power those combinations have, it makes one shudder 
when one thinks of attempting to meet such competition 
by indivdual efforts. 
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And the Webb Law was framed for the purpose of 
enabling you to combine on a basis whereby you can meet 
that kind of competition. It was framed also so that the 
small manufacturer, the little fellows, should be able to 
combine and compete on an equal basis with the large in- 
dividual corporations whose big financial interests and 
large production capacity has enabled them to establish 
world-wide organization over the past several years. 


To what extent is American industry going to take 
advantage of this law? We have seen the answer in the 
development of combinations in nearly every one of the 
major industries, and while those combinations have not 
been put together without difficulties, without going 
through the reduced process of working out such prob- 
lems step by step, because this is a new thing to which 
manufacturers are not accustomed, still the great fact is, 
Mr. Chairman, that they are together, and some of them 
are actually doing business. They are in operation. The 
leaders have come together in a spirit, realizing that they 
have had to sink their individual differences, their little 
jealousies and suspicions of one another, had to real- 
ize that in the serving of the common good of the industry 
as a whole, they must let go some of their individual 
desires and ambitions, else the common good can not pos- 
sibly be served. 


Now the proof that they have done this is in the 
operation that is going on today. You meet with all kinds 
of different points of view. You meet with all types of 
-minds in groups of men in organized efforts such as this. 
Sometimes the biggest ideas come from comparatively 
insignificant sources. 


The other day, a manufacturer in a small minor in- 
dustry came into my office and asked me if I would go to 
Chicago and talk to a group of his associates, and show 
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them how to get together in a combination under the 
Webb Law, and I said—he did not know that I knew of 
him and-his business—it was the first time he had met me 
personally—and I said ‘““‘Why are you anxious about a 
combination under the Webb Bill? You are the only man 
in your industry that does any export business to amount 
to anything, you are the only fellow that has anything 
that is worth calling export business.” He said, “I knov 
that is true. There are a great many attractions about 
that business, and some day these fellows are going to 
get into it, and when they do I want them to get into it 
right, and I do not want my business or their business or 
the business of the entire industry spoiled by the wrong 
kind of approach to it when these fellows do get busy,” 
and he said, “I am willing to throw what I have developed 
into a pool so that we all can go about the business right 
and not have the market spoiled and the whole situation 
upset when that time does come.” 


That is a pretty broad point of view. You have the 
other kind of view, too. I remember one group with 
whom I met, where a gentleman got up after we had been 
talking ways and means and various plans that might be 
adopted, and he said, ‘““Mr. Walker, I am the only honest 
man in the room,” at which everybody smiled. He said, 
“If you tell me how I gain an advantage above every- 
body else here, I will go into this thing.’”’ Now, that was 
rather an amusing but frank statement, and I leave you 
to judge to what extent he came to saying the thing which 
really may have been in the back of the minds of many 
of those present. 


It is a fact that many a manufacturer who says he 
would like to co-operate and join in an effort of this kind 
from the industrial point of view, really has in the back 
of his mind this question as to whether or not his indi- 
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vidual interest is to be served first and last and most ex- 
tensively, by going in. 


Now, that is the kind of spirit I want to draw atten- 
tion to, because it has no place in any effort that you may 
make for co-operation in foreign trade. | 


Now, then, what are the markets abroad for your 
‘particular business? We know we have seen American 
stoves of all kinds in many parts of the world. I have 
seen them in Australia, I have seen them in Europe, I 
have seen them in South America, I have seen them in 
many parts of the world, in houses. You may think you 
sold them, and you sold them through indirect channels 
whereby you were not able to follow up the development 
of the sales, and you were not able to push the business 
yourselves, and those samples that got there were imi- 
tated, and the imitations were sold at a cheaper rate, and 
largely in places where the business was started it was 
not made attractive, or did not remain attractive for you 
by reason of these conditions. 


Today, gentlemen, conditions are different. Labor 
costs the world over have gone up, and they have gone 
up far more in proportion in the Old World than they 
have in the New World. You have a condition in in- 
dustry, in Europe, today, which means that what we have 
regarded as unfair competition in the past can not come 
‘ again. You are not going to be under-cut by cheap labor 
costs and cheaper methods of production as you have in 
the past. Let us not take into consideration matters of 
taxation, which these countries will have to impose upon 
their producing interests. We can leave that out alto- 
gether. The whole matter of labor cost itself is sufficient 
to make a new condition in European industry which can 
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not but favor the American manufacturer in the supply 
and delivery of his product the world over. 


‘rhe question of transportation is an important one. 
My belief is that once the food problem is gotten out of 
the way and the mercantile marine problem has been 
more or less settled as a matter of Government policy, we 
shall see a freight rate from the United States to all parts 
of the world which will enable you to compete per ton 
per mile with the manufacturer in any other part of the 
world, comparing your business on the basis of given dis- 
tance. 


Now, to what extent you have developed information 
as to existing markets, I do not know. It so happens that 
in the department which I direct, we have developed in- 
formation and machinery for gathering information con- 
cerning the potential demand for American products of 
every kind in every portion of the world. We have re- 
search experts who have divided up the world, so to 
speak, in charge of different territories. Here is Mr. 
Dubellard, who formerly was in Petrograd and who has 
travelled through Russia and Siberia, became attached to 
the Military Intelligence Department, and speaks and 
writes the language. He is in charge of Russia and 
Siberia. 


Here is Mr. Moran, formerly Deputy Commissioner 
of Customs in the Chinese Customs Service, knows and 
speaks the language, knows Chinese methods, knows the 
practices of consumption and distribution and sales and 
racial mannerisms and customs and the way they demand 
the things packed, who specializes on China. 


We have also Mr. Falk on Scandinavia, and Captain 
Lamar on Australia, and Mr. Lagard on Central and South 
America. These people know the countries, speak the 
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language, and are specializing on those territories. They 
not only know the demands for American products, but 
they keep themselves up-to-date in this way: They know 
the publications of their respective territories, they keep 
in touch with the movements of the foreign buyers, they 
keep in daily touch with their Consulate, they have peri- 
odical letters coming to them from every one of our 
agencies and branches and subsidiaries overseas, and 
since the institution happens, in the past few years, to 
have established the World-wide organization with 
branches and agencies of its own all over the world, that 
has been simplified. 


As to the matter of credit. This whole matter of 
foreign credits has been a good deal of a myth and buga- 
boo. As matter of fact, except for European countries 
such as France, Belgium and Italy, by reason of the extra- 
ordinary conditions of the war, none of the respensible 
firms of those countries are likely to ask you for any credit 
in excess of ninety days. In South America, you will find 
many of the merchants there who will ask you for 90 days 
credit. They have always been given that credit by their 
European sellers, but they ask it more as a matter of pride 
than anything else, expecting that you should grant firms 
of their standing 90 days credit, but in actual practice 
they pay their bills within thirty days, so that this matter 
of long credits in foreign countries is a good deal of a 
myth. 


Of course, in regard to Italy and France and Belgium, 
and during the reconstruction period, that is another mat- 
ter. Those countries must be served by long credit. It is 
the only way in which they can pay. They have not the 
money to pay. They must have time to turn around, and 
they have reasons for devoting their money to demands 
that are paramount and which we recognize as para- 
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mount, but outside of what we call the reconstruction 
area, the question of foreign credit is very much simpli- 
fied. 


Through our affiliations abroad, we can give you the 
rating of any customer that you want to deal with there, 
just as we can.give them your credit rating. Of course, it 
has been a long job to accumulate all that data. We have 
to go into territories and create our own ratings and our 
own mercantile directories, because in those countries 
there are no mercantile agencies such as we have here, 
but today we have the rating of about 100,000 foreign 
firms on file, and by reason of changing conditions we are 
revising them at the rate of 400 a day. That service is 
being developed to accommodate the American manufac- 
turer who seeks to go into the foreign field and develop 
foreign trade. | 


Institutions such as the Guaranty are realizing that 
by such institutions we are profiting by American business 
and profiting one another, and we shall all profit as a 
result. | 


Now, many of those industries, Mr. Chairman, have 
reaiized that together with the general information such 
as we can secure, such as ours, it is very necessary to have 
Uetaled reports on the market of the industry itself. You 
will appreciate that much as I may know by experience 
with foreign trade, and much as I may be familiar with 
the market and competitive conditions, if I went down 
into South America or South Africa to prepare a report 
concerning the market for your product, I could not pos- 
sibly be expected to present back to this Associaton any- 
thing like the sensible or intelligent report that you could 
if you went down, because you would be looking at it from 
the point of view of a manufacturer who makes the pro- 
duct. 
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So these industries, even in advance of combination, 
have appropriated money in a broad-minded way, and 
selected representatives and sent them to investigate con- 
ditions on the spot. | 


The Southern Pine Association appropriated for its 
members $60,000 to send four representatives to Europe 
to investigate conditions as to potential demands for their 
products. They had orders not to take any business, not 
to solicit any business. They were just simply investi- 
gators. 


Incidentally, however, Mr. Chairman, they had 
orders for 400,000,000 board feet thrust upon them and 
brought back as a result of these inquiries and placed 
them on the table of the Southern Pine Association when 
they returned. These orders will be filled, of course, just 
as fast as the ships can supply them. 


This personal investigation by your own people, who 
are able, by reason of your knowledge, by some know- 
ledge of the industry, to go and investigate, is very im- 
portant. These investigations into the lumber industry 
were conducted before ever they thought of combining, 
but they wanted to get the data, wanted to get the in- 
formation before they decided what to do, and it has 
handsomely paid them. 


Now, two or three groups in that very large industry 
have already organized, and one of them is doing busi- 
ness. The other, a much larger one, is incorporated and 
is now selecting its staff and establishing its organization. 
There is another group in the lumber industry that is 
doing business in the East, and another on the Pacific 
Coast. They have made their investigations, have got 
their data, and they know the sea that they are sailng, 
and have got their chart before they attempt to sell, and 
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that is business-like, and that is the way they have gone 
about it, and they are deriving a great harvest therefrom; 
because there is no question about the great demand for 
their goods. They have discovered it, and they have dis- 
covered this too, like the Cement Association, that the 
great thing back of American industry is its spirit of 
service plus American ingenuity and salesmanship. 


They are the reasons for the largest volume of busi- 
ness that you may expect from the years to come, and, 
I take it, Mr. Chairman ,that no group of men such as is 
represented here, are thinking less than ten years ahead, 
and in thinking ten years ahead, you must realize that the 
largest volume of potential business is to be secured as 
the result of the promotive efforts that a group of manu- 
facturers can make. 


Have you ever thought about the cement business? 


A few years ago you and I understood cement as 
something that they make sidewalks and walls with, but 
we never dreamed that they would be making telephone 
poles and broom handles and fences and ships with it. 
‘That is the result of the promotive efforts of the Portland 
Cement Association which has developed exactly one 
thousand uses for cement. 


Now they propose to go into the foreign field and 
teach the foreigner how to use cement just as they have 
taught the domestic consumer how to use cement. 


- Take the electrical group. The housewife of Europe 
does not understand the use of the electrical appliances 
as the American housewife does. The hotels of Europe 
are not electrically equipped as the hotels of the United 
States; neither are the factories nor the shops, not to the 
same extent. They propose to go into the foreign field 
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with their promotive efforts, teach the housewife of 
Europe the advantage and economy and time-saving and 
labor-saving and trouble-saving of the electrical appliance 
as it has been taught to the American housewife. There 
lies your opportunity. The strength of the American sales- 
manship, and, above all the power of the spirit of service 
which the American manufacturer has learned to put 
back of his sales, is what is going to mean trade expan- 
sion, and trade expansion is necessary for your industry, 
as it is for every industry which has had to consider this 
basie fact—that the domestic demands with the increasing 
competition of new factories springing up all the time, 
does not equal nor exhaust your production capacity, and 
if your production capacity now, on looking ten years 
ahead, is greater than the immediate domestic demands 
then you must, if you are to be able to expand, seek other 
outlets, and the other outlets that are obvious and open 
to you are spelled by the words “foreign trade.” 


Now, if you start from that basis and realize that 
these other outlets must come, it is for you, first of all, to 
decide how you will go after this trade expansion;. 
whether you will go after it individually competing for 
business and in prices as you have done domestically, or 
whether you will join hands and say, “Let us unite to put 
the American products in the markets of the world 
against all other nationalities, and base our activities on 
the slogan ‘No National competition in the foreign field.’ ”’ 


What an opportunity! (Applause). What an 
opportuniiy! Now, Mr. Chairman, there are various 
plans by which this can be done. It has been said.that I 
have participated in the putting together of 95 per cent 
of the industrial combinations already formed. Whether 
that be so or not, Mr. Chairman, I have been through the 
mill sufficiently, both here and abroad, to say that I do 
not believe any industry could bring us any new problem 
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for which we did not have almost a ready-made plan. 
Every industry in its immediate detail has conditions 
peculiar to itself, but the fundamentals are the same, and 
you will appreciate that because you do not know that 
such a fundamental as the art of salesmanship is the same 
everywhere, whether a man is selling automobiles or 
stoves or insurance, or whatever he is selling, the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship are the same—the details of ap- 
proach and interest and closing have to be adapted to the 
conditions of the sale and distribution of the particular 
product. 


So in this game it is a mere question of adaptation of 
details and conditions to the needs of your industry. The 
plans can be worked out,, and we have had all kinds of 
problems. We have had problems of the manufacturer 
and producer of staple products such as copper and coal 
and steel and lumber and cement. Then we have had 
the problem of the product which is highly specialized, 
in the electrical industry where there are 18,000 different 
articles which they make and sell, and there are trade 
marks and there are individual identities and reputations 
to be maintained. There is provision to be made for the 
man who has had long established connections in the 
foreign fields. There is the allocation of business to suit 
this particular kind of condition, and there is the arrange- 
ment of the working capital of the export companies to be 
framed so as to meet this other peculiar kind of condition. 


Here are the converters, those who make their living 
by taking designs from what they call the grey, the raw 
woolen cloth, and making it into fabrics of particular 
design which captivate the consumers’ taste. They have 
unlimited capacity. They can have their goods con- 
verted by all the mills they care to employ. 


There was no basis of production capacity which you 
could gauge there. It was an entirely new problem, and 
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one after another these new problems have come up and 
all have been worked out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, so that, do not feel as many of you are likely to 
feel, that ‘‘it may be all very well for these other indus- 
tries to get together, but our conditions are peculiar and 
different, and we have a lot of narrow-minded fellows, 
they are very hard to get together—you are going to find 
it very difficult to handle our bunch.”’ 


Gentlemen, that is what they all say. It happens 
every time you start out. Human nature is pretty much 
the same everywhere. You are broad-minded enough, we 
believe, to get the fellows in every group of men to be able © 
to put over what is right and what should endure, and I 
do not believe you have any different condition in this 
industry. | 


Mr. Chairman, there are the high spots you have to 
hit in regard to the potential development of foreign 
trade for your group, and I will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have in mind, and suffice it to say if 
you do as other industries have done, if you appoint a 
Committee to study this problem and present a plan with 
recommendations which they deem it best to be applied to 
this particular industry, with the idea of securing the co- 
operation of the necessary number of manufacturers 
therein, we shall be very happy to place at your disposal 
all the services of the institution which I represent, and I 
hope you understand that there is no obligation whatever 
entailed in taking advantage of those services, because 
the service is given in the public interest as a matter of the 
development of the foreign trade for American business 
whereby we believe that we shall all profit. It is regard- 
ed by us as one of the obligations of leadership, if you 
will, and is perfectly free and gratuitous to you. 


And, as you come to think of it and approach the 
problem, don’t let any consideration of early difficulties 
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reaze you. If I had any criticsm to be made of some of 
the efforts that have gone before as to whether or not 
they were the best that could be achieved, I would say this, 
that my experience has been that occasionally influential 
interests desire this or that to be done in groups of this 
kind, and have effected compromises which, perhaps, 
have jeopardized what might be the very best or ideal 
plan, but I believe that whatever defect exists, will grad- 
ually be worked out as the result of the experience of 
these organizations which have come together, and as 
they, with their step-by-step progress find what is wrong, 
they will rectify it in the interest of the entire industry. 


But as I view it, Mr. Chairman, here is an opportunity 
sucn as American business men have never had before, 
to go out and standardize the methods of American sales- 
manship, to standardize the methods of American busi- 
ness aiiairs and place them before the world everywhere, 
and as your sons and brothers upon the Front have made 
a name for the American Army, so you can join in mak- 
ing and maintaining a name for Amercan industry which 
the whole world should know and which will endure. I 
thank you. (Prolonged applause). 


Mr. President: Mr. Walker, you are surely a sales- 
man. Arethere any gentlemen who wish to ask questions 
of Mr. Walker? : 


Mr. Myers: I should like to ask Mr. Walker whether 
he could outline the basis or plan of operation of any in- 
dustry similar somewhat to this, where the articles go into 
the home, where the manufacturers make so many differ- 
ent styles, sizes, attachments and varieties. I can under- 
stand readily how the promotion proposition might be 
worked out on some plan of equity or on pro-rating ex- 
pense, and when it comes to a group, selling the product 
of that group, how the matter of the selling would work 
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out, as to that man’s manufacture and another and 
another, as to preferences, or what the basis might be, if 
you have in mind some other industry something like this. 


Mr. Walker: Yes, sir; I would say the electrical in- 
austry has many complictions; I would say it has many 
more articles of different design, kind, shape and style, 
and goes right into the home just as builders’ hardware 
does, and that you haven’t a very difficult problem I 
should say, upon the surface. I know something of your 
industry because I have talked with the individual manu- 
facturers in it, and I do not believe that your problem is 
nearly as difficult as some others that we have faced. 


If I had a blackboard, I could, by diagram, illustrate 
some of the combinations that have been formed, and 
some of the plans, ultimate plans which might occur to 
you as being adaptable. Quickly, I would say this: The 
ideal plan is where a group of manufacturers will get 
together and they will establish first, in an export com- 
pany, the working capital. That working capital is based 
upon the potential demand oi the immediate market and 
the stove organization to cope with it. That export com- 
pany buying products direct from you, and as a single 
point of contact selling them abroad, solves the whole 
problem of uniform credit agreements and warehouses 
and reduces your selling cost to a minimum. 


Then participants contribute to the working capital 
of that company on a basis of production on all yearly 
sales. The man who is able to agree to deliver the great- 
est percentage of his products to the export company for 
export over a given period, his contribution to the work- 
ing capital, his investment that is, is greater than that of 
anybody else. For example: If A said “I can agree to 
deliver 25 per cent of my plant output to the export com- 
pany,” and his percentage was higher than anybody else, 
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his contribution to the working capital would be higher 
than anybody else’s, because in 99 cases out 100 his is 
the biggest plant anyway, and his is the first on the list 
in rotation of those who receive the allocated orders from 
abroad. 


) Now, you make provisions by this, having already 

established connections in that group by permitting them 
to retain their established trade marks, mostly by sub- 
sidiary trade marks, having a distinctive trade mark 
which goes on the product of everything that is made and 
sold through the export company. But that is not neces- 
sary. If you do not like the dominating trade mark and 
wish to retain the individual identity and trade mark, you 
can do that. By the payment of a small amount in the 
pool as an insurance against competition, the individuals 
who have established connections and have contracts 
which perhaps do not expire for several years with 
foreign houses, you can permit them to continue those 
contracts by the payment of a small commission into that 
pool, which some of them have done in other industries. 


Then you can have another kind of plan which I can 
visualize to you by illustrating a Webb Association here 
with different groups dividing the profit from their own 
products under that Association, with the Association 
itself doing all the promoting there. 


Let us take the railroad equipment industry. Here 
are three locomotive companies. Here are four car com- 
panies. Here are several major equipment industries 
making frogs, switches and so on. It would be impossible 
to enable the car manufacturers to participate in the 
profit on locomotives. It is not practical, so under the 
general promotive efforts of this Association, the profits 
on the locomotives are pooled and divided among the 
Ic-- motive manufacturers with one single selling organ- 
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ization, uniform warehouses and credit and shipping 
facilities, and so on, the cars the same, the major equip- 
ment the same. 


But at the same time the Webb Association employs 
the selling representatives and appoints the distributive 
agent, because wherever a mile of railroad track is laid, 
there is a possible sale for a car or a locomotive and your ~ 
major equipment. 


And so in connection with your heating arrange- 
ments, wherever you have a certain type of house and 
where you have a known climatic condition, you have a 
potential demand for a product of a relative kind, and it 
has been found that one of the successes of this kind of 
organization is based on the fact that one thing helps to 
sell the other in a line of industry coming from the same 
country under all the existing conditions. 


Then, another thing. Combination of the kind I first 
mentioned is that even though your factories are situated 
at different distances from the seaboard,—we can imagine 
them all located around in a regular circle—the export 
company executive just simply averages the freight rates 
of all of them, and just simply adds the average freight 
rate to the selling price in his foreign quotation, which 
saves cable expense, and in that way meeting the up-and- 
down fluctuations in the foreign market to meet foreign 
competition, and it all comes out in the wash, and every- 
body is satisfied. 


I am just hitting these high spots, because you have 
already reached 12:30, and I just want to say I could go 
on explaining details, but you would still have questions 
in your mind. You will have to hear this again, because 
you will have to have committees to make plans and 
recommendations, and with this Committee I shall be very 
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glad to meet, and they will have to report back a plan, 
and upon their recommendation you will then be at lib- 
erty to act, and all questions should be answered that may 
come up. 


In the meantime I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the privilege of addressing a live body of men. It is 
an education to meet with men who are doing the real 
thing, and who are, after all, the basis of the success of 
America’s prosperity the world over. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause). 


The President: Report on New Members. Is Mr. 
Templeton ready to report? 


Report of Committee on New Members 


Mr. Templeton: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the 
report of the Membership Committee is to recommend the 
the following names for membership in the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers: 


The Rex Stove Company, So. Fort Smith, Ark., 20 
floors assessed, 6 floors reported. May 21, 1918. 


The Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa. 68 floors. 
August 6, 1918. 


Hoosier Stove Co., Marion Ind. 55 floors. Decem- 
ber 20, 1918. 


Portland Stove Works, Portland, Oregon, Ralph T. 
Montag, General Manager. 31 floors. May 14, 1919. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. Will 
report number of floors later. B. E. McCarthy, Pres. 
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On motion, duly seconded, the report of the Commit- 
tee was received, and the recommendation as to the elec- 
ton of the members named was adopted unanimously. 


Dr. Henry: Mr. President, it seems to me that follow- 
ing Mr. Walker’s very able and interesting address, and 
his hurried departure, we are overlooking a polite detail, 
and I think it is due him at least, that this, that there be a 
vote of thanks from this Association, and I would like to 
move that the Secretary be instructed to communicate 
with Mr. Walker, telling him how greatly we appreciated 
his address. 


Foreign Trade Committee 


Mr. Grange Sard: I would like to second the motion 
of Dr. Henry, and say just a word. 


We have at various times, in the last forty or fifty 
years, considered this subject of foreign trade, and we 
have rather made up our minds it is not for us. But we 
must remember this is a new world we are in: old things 
have passed away, and things that could not be done in 
former years can now be done. As Mr. Walker has stated, 
the whole situation, so far as foreign trade is concerned, 
has changed; questions of transportation and other things 
have been modified so that it is possible to do things now 
that could not have been done ten or fifteen years ago. 


Now it seems remarkable that the Guaranty Trust 
Company, which you all know is one of the most aggres- 
sive and progressive financial institutions in the country, 
sent their representative up here to tell us that they have - 
collated all this valuable information, and they put it at 
our disposal, and we can send a committee, or representa- 
tive, to avail ourselves, without cost, of all the things 
which they have gathered. 
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This matter has been presented to our members in a 
way we never have had before, and it seems to me, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that the suggestion made by Mr. 
Walker is a good one, and that we should appoint a com- 
mittee to consider this subject of foreign trade, and accept 
their very generous invitation to use their facilities; that 
we should take up this subject of the possibility of foreign 
trade with renewed faith and belief that what has been 
considered impossible, can now be done. 


Therefore, I would like to amend the motion of Dr. 
Henry that the Chair, at the proper time, appoint a Com- 
mittee to take up this subject of foreign trade, and to 
confer with Mr. Walker of the Guaranty Trust Company 
on the subject he has referred to. 


Mr. Kahn: I second the motion. 


Mr. Printz: Mr. President, adding to Mr. Sard’s re- 
marks, I want to say that last December I attended a 
meeting at Atlantic City, listening to similar remarks of 
Mr. Walker’s in an industry that I happened to be at the 
head of. We took the matter up and had a committee 
appionted. Since the first day of January, we have organ- 
ized a group meeting composed of 95 per cent of that par- 
_ ticular industry, and we had a meeting here in the Hotel 
Astor last week of a group of the manufacturers that 
belong to the export proposition. 


We never before exported a dollar’s worth of that 
product to our knowledge, because we just believed in 
‘letting it alone; there wasn’t any market for it; but up 
to that time we had $110,000 worth of goods exported 
and paid for, and the market looked very good to us. I 
heartily join with Mr. Sard in the matter. The Commit- 
tee at least ought to get the information. 
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Mr. Lindemann: Do I understand this to mean that 
the Committee is limited to getting information from Mr. 
Walker’s bank, or is that Committee going to take up the 
whole export problem in the course of their work? 


Mr. Sard: My idea is the Committee should have 
broad power to investigate and do whatever is necessary 
to secure, for the benefit of the members of this Associa- 
tion, such foreign trade as is available. 


The President: You have heard the motion of Mr. 
Sard. All those in favor will say “Aye,’’ and those 
opposed, “No.” (After a pause): The motion is carried. 


(At this point a recess was taken for luncheon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The President: Gentlemen, please come to order. 
Will the Sergeant-at-arms and his assistants please close 
the doors. There are some firms here that have not sent 
in their cards and we would like very much indeed if 
those who have not signed cards, will do so so that we can 
get the list of those in attendance correctly. 


The gentleman who is going to speak to us is Dr. H. 
F. Arens, of the Babson Statistical Organization, Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts. 


I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Arens. 


Address of Dr. H. F. Arens 


“The Commodity on Stabilized Dollar” 


Dr. Arens: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I have 
been asked to speak to you this afternoon on the subject 
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of the stabilized dollar. I suppose if I were to address a 
gathering of paper manufacturers, I might stand a chance 
of being showered with confetti, but I am encouraged to 
notice you gentlemen haven’t any sample parts with you, 
or do not seem to have, so I will speak plainly and do the 
best I can. 


It is customary to start things of this sort with some- 
thing in a humorous vein or a joke of some.kind. That 
is the conventional thing to do; but I am unable to find 
anywhere any joke that is connected properly with the 
high cost of living, with the increased scale of prices. 
There does not seem to be anything jocular about it, and 
nobody has any joke on the subject, as far as I can see, 
and I am going to admit it. 


The fact of the change in the producing power, of 
course, since the beginning of the war, is too obvious for 
words. They tell us that a dollar now represents in pur- 
chasing power about 60 cents of the purchasing power 
of 1914. Gentlemen, our commodities have been some- 
what more affected than others; some have lagged be- 
hind, of course, but everything; so far as I know, has been 
affected more or less. 


Now, one of the first needs that humanity feels for 
doing business is the need of establishing a standard of 
weights and measures. Suppose, for example, that the 
yardstick varied in length from year to year. or the bushel 
were to change in content from time to time so that the 
dry goods merchant might buy one thousand yards of 
cloth today and keep it until a year from now when the 
yardstick would perhaps have changed in length so that 
he had 1250 yards. If we had a varying measure so that 
you would not be sure how much coal there should be in a 
ton or how much cloth in a yard, you might say right off, 
you could not do business under such conditions. That is 
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nut true. You could do business, but every single man 
would have to take into consideration the possibility ot 
change in the cost of doing business from year to year. 
For instance, as I have said, if the merchant buying 1,000 
yards of cloth found in six months or so he might have 
1250 yards on his hands that would be fine, if the price 
was the same. Or, suppose he bought grain and the 
bushel shrank from the time he bought it. In a proposi- 
tion of that kind, somebody always gets stuck. First it 
may be one party and then the other. 


Now, exactly the same thing is true as regards a 
standard of value that is shifting. Just the same thing 
exactly is true, and we do business with a changing stand- 
ard of value, and because we have the risk of that change, 
it forces us and everybody else to get higher prices than 
would otherwise be necessary in the long run as the cost 
of doing business has to be protected in that risk. It turns 
out that way in the end. It is that way, even though we 
do not realize it always. It is the cost of doing business, 
ard the cost of doing business comes back one way or 
aiiother on the ultimate consumer in the end. 


Now, that is a brief statement of the importance of it, 
just the same as in the matter of weight or length meas- 
ure, the importance of the stable standard of value is 
shown. 


For example, if you buy groceries today anc. eat them 
tomorrow, it does not make any particular difference to 
you whether the scale of prices is less, that sugar is ten 
cents a pound, or the general scale of prices is such that it 
is five cents a pound, or twenty, as far as that goes. The 
whole general scale of prices might be high or low, and it 
does not make any particular ditference. Where the dif- 
ference comes is in future contracts. If you agree to work 
for a certain firm for $4,000 a year, you have in mind a 
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certain standard of living possibilities and of saving 
which that $4,000 represents because that $4,000 will 
have a certain purchasing power. That will give a cer- 
tain income, not only in dollars, but also in standard of 
living, in power to purchase what you need, and what 
your children need, and so forth. You can reckon on that. 
That is just as true for the $4,000-a-year man, no more, no 
less, as it is for the girl who hires out for so much a week, 
either in the office or in the factory—the same idea is 
there. It is the same with laborers, salaried laborers, 
people whose remuneration is based not on profit from 
buying and selling goods, but on the wage contract in 
any form, for they are all making future contracts, neces- 
sarily making future contracts. 


Here on the side I want.to speak a word for the 
school teachers, and that is that every one of you men—lI 
want you to go to your home town and fight for higher 
salaries for the school teachers; those of you who have 
children will agree with me that it is absolutely important 
to have high-grade school teachers, and to give them suf- 
ficient honor and pay so as to enable them to give them- 
selves w] olly to that work. They are not getting it today. 
In some cases, salaries have not moved at all, and in 
othurs, very little. I put it in here because I feel very 
strongly about it. I want you to go home and do some- 
thing for the school teachers. 


Now to go back. All future contracts are involved. 
The buying of goods for future delivery occurs to you. 
If a man makes his living from a fixed contract, from buy- 
ing goods, having those goods manufactured and selling 
them, that is the man who takes the responsibility, pays 
the help, buys the raw material, sells the product, and the 
same thing is true as far as future contracts go. If he 
buys iron now and prices go up, that is so much velvet for 
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him; if prices go down, he squeals, and he has got to. It 
may mean, the fact that a man borrows money, for in- 
stance, raises money on a mortgage, the fact that you do 
it and promise to pay so many dollars when it comes time 
to pay the dollars, you have to sell twice as much goods— 
perhaps not twice as much, but considerably more goods 
in order to get those dollars, and that one fact alone may 
put you into bankruptcy without any fault of yours. 


That is the importance of this: The fluctuating stand- 
ard of value is as bad as a fluctuating ton of coal, and 
that is what we have got. I hope I have made that plain. 


There is in every transaction the side that buys goods 
and the side that sells. Put it any way you like. If the 
general level of prices rises, that is, the dollar becomes 
less valuable, because the person who sells goods, or who 
has taken the money is stuck. On the other hand, if the 
thing works the other way, the price of goods generally 
falls, the creditor has the whip hand. The man who sold 
the goods and has money has the whip hand, and the per- 
son who bought goods is caught. It may mean failure as 
in the past. 


There was a period between 1880 and 1890, perhaps 
between 1893 and 1895, when the general level of prices 
was falling. The bushel of wheat fell, the foreign 
markets fell, and the wholé general average shows a 
decline in prices during that time. What follows? Do 
you remember the agitation of the farmers, the Populist 
Party, the silver agitation? And the only point about the 
silver agitation was that the dollar had been made more 
valuable so that the farmer who had borrowed money, 
who had mortgaged his farm, had to sell more wheat than 
he ever figured he had to in order to pay back that money. 
In other words, somebody had done him. He wanted a 
cheaper dollar and the only way to get it was to remone- 
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tize silver so as to get a cheaper dollar. He did not suc- 
ceed in doing that, but he did get his cheaper dollar. He 
dd not do it the way he tried, but he got it through the 
unexpectedly great increase in the production of gold dur- 
ing the next few years following. 


That increase in the money supply gave him some 
relief, not as quickly as by coining silver, but he got it. 
The products of the farmer began to rise and are still 
rising. Before the war there was another agitation of 
that sort as to the prices, which now looks foolish in the 
light of what occurred. 


There is one point here which perhaps you did not 
realize offhand, that this changing value of the dollar in- 
volves. If anybody asked you if you speculated in gold, 
you would say you did not. You might in iron, but you 
dia not in gold, but you do speculate in gold whether you 
want to or not. That is the trouble with this. Anybody 
can speculate as long as he likes to, but why should a per- 
son be forced to speculate in something he does not want 
to, and does not know anything about, and yet under our 
present monetary system that is what happens. 


The dollar is said to be based upon the quantity of 
gold. We are supposed to be on a gold basis. That is, 


. the dollars is of the value of 2314 grains of gold. Then if 


the dollar is based on that, of course the value of that gold 
must be either absolutely stable or less changing. We 
know it is changing. The purchasing power of the thing 
is changing. It is just as though you had a perfectly 
stable standard of value, the general level of which never 
changed, and then you bought and sold gold as it went up 
and down. You are just as much speculating on the value 
of gold as men were before 1879 when the gold redemp- 
tion was renewed. Before that, we were on a paper basis, 
anu here in New York on the market gold was bought and 
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sold. Before that time people speculated in gold, and 
xnew they were doing it. Since that time they have been 
speculating in gold and did not know it. Speculating in 
gold is small, comparatively, but during war times it has 
choxeed fast. 


Now, as to remedies, methods of stabilizing the dol- 
lar. One method which is urged is, of course, bi-metalism. 
There are certain ways and means connected with the 
advocacy of bi-metalism as a stabilizer. One is that 
money consists of the primary gold only—gold; that the 
credit instruments based on that primary piece of metal 
are limited, very limited, and that that limit proceeds in 
proportion, expands and contracts in proportion as the 
supply of gold expands and contracts. I do not think that 
is true. It has been proved that it is not, that the credit 
instruments may fluctuate very markedly without any 
change at all in the actual quantity of gold. 


If it were true that a certain amount of paper money 
or certain amount of bank credit could be based upon a 
certain proportion of gold, if that were true, if you added 
to the primary money, silver, you would increase the 
volume of the base, that is, by the addition of silver, hence 
you might increase the total structure that could be built 
on that base, but with this one difference: Whereas now 
with the increase in the amount of production of gold, it 
would increase the amount of money considerably, that 
same increase would not have so much effect if the total 
base were so much larger. Just the same, if you had a 
tank that holds 100 gallons and you put ten gallons more 
into it, the volume of water is increased 10 per cent, but 
if you put ten more in it, the increase is only five per cent. 
To that extent the addition of silver would act as a stabil- 
izer. 
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The thing can be discussed now from a different 
point of view from what it could in 1896, because of the 
rise in the price of gold and silver. Silver is selling in 
London around 112. 129 is par. At 129 they would be 
on a par value. They are approaching that point. They 
have approached near enough so that any government 
looking for remonetization would put silver and gold at 
par without hesitation. But that is not satisfactory. It 
is only a palliative. It adds one more commodity. Sup- 
pose you have one commodity, gold, as the standard of 
value. By adding another, silver, you have two, but that 
is not sufficient. It has nothing to do with the volume of 
credit. It has nothing to do with the paper money that can 
be built on top of that base, namely, the bank credit that 
can be built on that. The purchasing power is left to 
shift as it is now, only there is a larger volume to shift. 
It is simply a palliative, but not a cure. 


Now I want to lay before you gentlemen an idea. I 
am willing to admit the idea is not entirely feasible. I 
will show you where it is not, and then I want also to put 
before you another plan which eliminates some practical 
difficulties of the ideal. The ideal is my own. The more 
practical plan is Dr. Fisher’s, of Yale. Dr. Fisher and I 
had this out at Richmond before the American Economic 
Association last December. He will admit that mine was 
theoretically best, and I am willing to admit his would 
work better, under the circumstances. 


The ideal—let me outline this way: Suppose we take 
a large number of wholesale commodities, taking in say 
100 of the leading commodities of commerce—200, if you 
like, it does not make any difference, but 100 will prob- 
ably be enough, and we multiply each one of those, the 
quantity, by the amount of that article which goes into 
the channels of trade, which goes into business, taking 
the wholesale price of basic materials all the way through. 
You have got a weighted index there. We take the whole- 
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sale prices of those and multiply those prices by the total 
quantity of that article which goes into the volume of 
business, which is traded in in a given year or an average 
of ten years, for the previous ten years. That would give 
a weighted index. 


Suppose that total bill of goods came to a thousand 
dollars. I use that figure simply because it is going to be 
convenient. I do not know what it would come to. Sup- 
pose it came to a thousand dollars. Then you stop abso- 
lutely the coinage of gold entirely, or any other metal, ex- 
cept silver for small coins, and copper and nickel for 
small change, but the coinage of any metal as a standard 
entirely. You simply let your paper dollar go right 
ahead itself. There is no redemption whatever adver- 
tised at all, but a Currency Commission appointed whose 
duty it is to keep that index of those same commodities 
every month, to compile it new every single month, and 
if you found the next month that that total bill of goods 
would cost $1,050 instead of $1,000, then you know there 
has been a five per cent increase in the general level of 
prices. 


Now, let me make that clear. A Commission, Cur- 
rency Commission, is to be appointed, whose business it is 
to compile each month the wholesale prices in the proper 
markets of 100 or so leading raw materials of commerce, 
multiplying those prices by the quantity of that article 
which goes into trade, or that has gone into trade each 
year for the past ten years, the average annual amount. 
Suppose that bill comes to a thousand dollars. 


Now, then, cut your whole monetary system loose 
from gold in every respect, and just let it go,—legal 
tender to pay debts, money received to pay taxes, and go 
ahead. Suppose you find the next month that that same 
bill of goods comes to $1,050, in that case it will show that 
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during the past month there has been a change of 5 per 
cent in the purchasing power of the dollar, that is, the 
purchasing power of dollar has declined. That much is 
clear. 


Now, then, under this scheme, under this ideal plan 
I am laying down—this is purely an ideal, but it involves 
the principle—and that is why I want to explain it— it 
would be the duty of that Currency Commission to issue 
currency bonds, not for gold but for currency at the going 
rate and with that currency that they receive for those 
bonds, not deposit them in the banks where they would be 
loaned off to buy goods again, but to lock them up in the 
vault. That would make dollars scarcer. Do that at a 
certain legal rate per month, regular monthly issue of 
bonds at that rate as long as the index showed higher 
than the thousand dollars for that bill of goods, until you 
make money scarcer, and when you make money scarcer, 
goods have got to be offered for it until the dollars are 
made scarcer and also more valuable, and then the index 
turns down. As soon as the index touches the thousand 
point, stop the issue of bonds and locking up of currency. 
As soon as it starts to dip under the thousand bonds, take 
the money you locked up in the vault and go out in the 
market and buy currency bonds. If there is still a de- 
mand for more, print more and buy Liberty Bonds, and 
get rid of the interest demands on the bonded debt. Buy 
Government bonds until the money is made more plenti- 
ful, hence less valuable, prices rise. If money is becom- 
ing less valuable, goods are becoming more valuable. 


If I stand and look at the elevator shaft, I see the 
elevator is going up and down as the case may be, but if 
I stand in the elevator, it looks as though the floors are 
going up and down. It is according to the point of view 
you take. Keep that up. Issue currency and buy bonds 
when the index points to the rise in the value of money, 
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that is, the value in the value of goods—issue bonds and 
lock up currency when it works the other way. 


Now I am going to tell you what Professor Fisher 
said about that. He said that is abolutely sound theoret- 
ically. It ought to be all right. The trouble is this, that 
the whole business community has fixed in its head a 
superstition about the gold standard and about redemp- 
tion in gold. That superstition is so thoroughly grounded, 
that any attack you make on the gold standard or redemp- 
tion in gold will be held down. He said, ‘“‘Of course, you 
are absolutely right, but you have got to make a conces- 
sion to the common prejudice or superstition about gold 
and redemption in gold, and the idea that gold is more 
stabie in value than anything else. It is pure superstition. 
If gold were demonetized today, I do not imagine it would 
sei. for 25 per cent of its present value as measured in 
other goods, and so far as it its stability goes, it probably 
would be less than that of silver, in fact, is less than that 
of silver and has been in purchasing power. An ounce of 
silver, uncoined, will come much nearer buying the same 
amount of goods now than four or five years ago or ten 
years ago, than the same amount of gold. As far as that 
goes, if you want stability in one metal, you will probably 
get it in silver rather than gold. That is a matter of 
statistical fact. = | 


However, that is a common superstition that there 
must be redemption in gold. Dr. Fisher says, follow the 
same idea as far as taking an index goes, taking the 
wholesale price of elementary materials of industry and 
-to get an index of the price of those and then let paper 
do duty for circulation in place of gold, gold certificates, 
as much as they do now anyway, for people do not use 
gold coin. Let paper circulate instead of gold, but allow 
anybody to redeem those in gold, only instead of giving 
them a certain amount of gold, give them enough gold for 
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a $20-note, so that the purchasing power of that note will 
always be the same. That is, if the prices rise, the note 
will call for more gold. If prices fall, less gold, and figure 
every month so as to determine how much is necessary, 
that is, how much gold will buy the same general amount 
of goods. That is perfectly feasible. 


The same thing is true of the deposit of gold for 
notes. Any time you can deposit gold and secure notes, 
which do not call for the weight of gold, but so many dol- 
lars worth of gold, and the standard of the dollar is based 
on those 100 commodities you get enough gold to pay for 
that same bill of goods at any time. That is Professor 
Fisher’s idea. 


There are only two objections made to either of these 
schemes aside from the superstition of having had gold 
for redemption purposes. There are only two objections, 
and one of them is that it would queer the foreign trade; 
that unless it were internationally adopted, we would find 
that foreign exchange would be fluctuating all the time; 
that is, foreign countries based on a gold standard, cir- 
culating according to the pound or the mark or the franc 
or whatever it was—they would have a fluctuating cur- 
rency as measured in our money, which is staple, as meas- 
ured in those lines of commodities. That is true, of 
course. That would be so, that foreign exchange would 
fluctuate that way. That would mean that the possible 
fluctuation in foreign exchange would be a risk that the 
merchant who dealt in foreign trade would have to take 
and should, of course, cover himself by getting more 
profit to cover that risk. That is perfectly true. It would 
affect him in just about that way. But foreign trade is 
only something under five per cent of the total volume of 
business. It is not likely at any time to be over ten per 
eent, and why sacrifice over 90 per cent domestic busi- 
ness to the interest of five or ten per cent of foreign trade 
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business? Suppose there is a little inconvenience about it, 
suppose they have to charge a little higher price in order 
to cover that risk. Are they in any different position 
where all of us have to look out for the changing value 
and fluctuation in prices? Would they be in any different 
position? 


I think that answer is sound as regards foreign trade. 


The only other objection I know of is that it would 
put upon the United States Treasury the burden of specu- 
lation in gold. It certainly would. That is, anybody 
could go today to the United States Treasury and take an 
ounce of gold and receive a $20 bill. Now, if he thought 
that the value of gold—now, gentlemen, understand me— 
what I mean by the value of gold is its purchasing power 
as measured by other goods—the general price level— 
that is, in that bill of goods, for instance, if he could go 
and get a $20 bill which would be good for certain pur- 
chasing power, if he felt the value of gold as measured in 
goods is going to be greater, he could do that and take a 
chance. If the value of gold was greater, he would get 
more gold in a year from now when he would get his 
notes redeemed, and he would know what was then $20 
worth of gold, a year from now. He would get more if 
he is right, and less if he is wrong. 


In other words, nobody could speculate in gold 
against the United States Treasury and the United States 
Treasury would have to take the other side against all 
comers who wanted to speculate in gold. 


At first sight, that looks like a severe objection. I 
do not think it is. 


Now, suppose the Treasury lost something by it, and 
it is not certain the Treasury would lose anything by it. 
It is not certain that these people would be successful in 
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their gold speculation, not all the time, anyway. The 
way it stands now we have all to speculate in gold and the 
whole American people have to stand the loss. The wage 
earners have to stand it, the salaried people have to stand 
it if the value of the gold drops, and persons who had 
goods on their hands, or who owed money, would have to 
stand it if things went the other way. It would simply be 
concentrated on the treasury instead of being distributed 
upon the principle of catching the weaker party, as it is 
now. That is, it is the weaker party who gets caught. 
always, the economically weaker party who gets caught. 


When prices rise, you know that if the person who is 
dealing in goods he wants, has goods in stock and they go 
up on his hands, he can not get caught because he always 
sells at a profit, as long as prices are rising. When prices 
go down, he follows. Who then loses, the persons who 
depend on their livelihood on fixed contracts, the school 
teacher, the clergyman, the salaried employee, the person 
who is living on interest, which is a fixed obligation of so 
many times per. Persons in that class can not recuperate; 
they get caught, being economically weak. 


The day laborer and the so-much-a-week laborer, 
they can recoup themselves quicker because their contract 
is short; and as soon as they get wise to the cost of living, 
they can holler for an increased wage and get it. That 
would simply concentarate the burden of bearing the 
speculation in gold on the Treasury. That is all. It is 
done that way instead of distributing it on the whole 
people and on the weaker people, as now distributed. 


Once more, I doubt if there would be very much of 
that kind of speculation. Prices do not fluctuate as they 
have in the last few years, and persons who buy and sell 
gold on that basis would be taking a long chance. There 
might be some of it done, but no great loss would ensue 
from that sort of thing. 
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Another thing: It is said in time of war such a stand- 
ard would break down. This is not an objection against 
either my plan or Dr. Fisher’s that such a system would 
break down because, in order to hold prices, you would 
have to abstain from inflation, that is, from putting the 
burden of the large part of the cost of the war on the 
shoulders of the salaried people and teachers, and people 
who were caught in contracts and could not get out from 
under, they being weak economically. That would have 
to be done because business enterprises are pretty strong 
and because wage labor is pretty strong, and both of those 
would decline to bear it. You would have to abstain from 
inflation, and if you did that, there would have to be 
heavier taxes. That is true, it would have to be in time of 
war. You would have to pay more taxes, and that would 
mean your consumption would have to be cut down not by 
the indirect method of raising prices, but by the direct 
method of taking money from you. 


Everybody would be in it except just the people who 
are on salaries and could not protect themselves. 


Now, another thing: Suppose it is true that such a 
commodity standard can not be maintained in the face of 
a great war. Isn’t it also true that the gold standard 
could not be maintained in the face of a great war? None 
of the belligerents did maintain it in the face of the great 
war, and the United States would not have maintained it 
if the war had lasted six months longer. In fact, there 
was a premium on the Pacific Coast just before the war 
stopped. Youcould not get gold if you asked for it, but if 
you went through enough red tape, they said you could 
get some. A few months more, and we would have been 
off the gold standard. If that is an argument against it, 
that it can not be maintained in time of a great war, it is 
equally an argument against the gold standard, because 
that could not be maintained in time of great crisis. 
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Now, I have been asked to speak about what the 
Babson Organization thinks of prices. I differ from Dr. 
Fisher in that he believes prices will fall off until next 
year, and then stiffen up again, and that we have changed 
to a permanently high level of prices. That is approxi- 
mately what it is now throughout the world. We have 
simply gone up on a higher level, and will maintain that. 
He can not prove it and neither can I. Nobody can. We 
have certain evidence, we think, which is reasonable, but 
that is as you judge it. What we think will occur per- 
haps, in organization, is that prices will stiffen up again 
this fall and perhaps not quite as high as the top notch, 
but they will stiffen up again this fall and then we shall 
start on a gradual fall. That is, the next ten years will be 
a period of falling prices as from ’80 to ’90. They prob- 
ably will never go back to pre-war level, perhaps two- 
thirds of the way back in the next ten years, but that im- 
mediately the fall in prices is stopped, has gone as far as 
it is going to, and there is no need of believing it will go 
further. The fall has gone as far as it is going, and, if 
anything, will stiffen up somewhat during this fall and 
winter, and then we shall see a decline, perhaps a checked 
decline, but a general tendency toward lower prices 
reaching, perhaps, the lowest point and culminating, per- 
haps, ten years from now. That,. of course, nobody 
knows, but I have been asked my opinion, and that is it. 


The reason for it is this, that while it is true we have 
learned how to use our credit instruments much more ex- 
tensively than we have used them before, there are a 
number of factors which will make for lower prices in the 
long run. They do not operate immediately. One is the 
return to the production of civilian goods of all of the in- 
dustrial plants that were working on war work. Sooner 
or later that has got to bring about a fall. The next is, the 
return of the men who have been taken for war. That 
will mean increased production. Sooner or later, Europe 
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will come back to producing. When that happens, it 
means a fall, a greater supply of goods, steadily increas- 
ing comparatively. There is nothing as far as I know, 
that will increase the use of credit instruments any more 
than now stands. It stands at the top notch now and it 
must fall. I can not see any increase in that respect. If 
we are to have greater production with the same quantity 
of mediums of exchange, money and credit, wae not 
slightly falling prices? 


Then, too, there is going to be trouble in Europe. I 
can not see anything ahead but bankruptcy for most of 
the European countries. Great Britain is the one I will 
except. | 


_ There are two reasons why Great Britain will pull 
out. One is, that their finances are not in as bad shape 
as the others; the second is, they have the courage and the 
industry and the vitality to start increased taxation. They 
have stopped lending money to France, because they say 
that means two dollars out for every dollar coming in, and 
they are not increasing taxes now. They have not, appar- 
ently, the economic or moral courage—something is 
wrong—they have not the ability to increase taxes to meet 
that burden. They are sitting back, apparently, and wait- 
ing for the rich uncle to die they are waiting for German 
indemnity. The indemnity, if it were all collected, even, 
is far less than the original bill which is said to be one hun- 
dred billion dollars, and the terms of the indemnity are 
twenty-five billion. It is not much more than one-fifth of 
the total bill, and the estate of the rich uncle, when it is 
realized on, will not be near so great as hoped for in 
France. 


The second point is the collection of the twenty-five 
billion has not yet taken place. I do not know—it may be 
done, but it is my personal opinion that the collection of 
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the twenty-five billion dollars from Germany would con- 
stitute an achievement alongside of which the little stunt 
of 5,000 people being fed with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, would look easy. That is the way it looks to 
me. I don’t know, but it does not look good. They may 
sign the Treaty. You you get anybody by their throat, 
they will sign anything, in all probability, if you squeeze 
hard enough, but when it comes to collecting, it is hard to 
get anything out of a turnip but turnip juice. Whether 
there is anything to get—there is not now, that’s clear— 
perhaps it can be collected, I do not say it can not, but it 
does not look good to me. 


So that there is really a disturbed condition, and I 
do not see anything in it but bankruptcy and economic 
collapse. 


Italy isn’t very much better along with the others. 
We do not hear much about that, because the censor has 
the lid on. As far as the Slovak race are concerned, they 
never did pay their bills. Why should they begin now? 
Turkey is in the same position. The Russian Imperial 
Government used to pay their debts. That has gone to 
pieces, and each one of them disclaims all responsibility 
for the acts of the Russian Imperial Government, and it 
does not look as though anything could be done about 
that, and then, too, if Lenine said he would pay the Rus- 
sian debt, could he do it? I do not see what he would pay 
them on. They haven’t anything there. When it comes 
to the Central Powers, if they can pay their indemnities, 
I shall be surprised. 


In the face of that condition, it can not help but 
mean poverty and distress and hard times over there, and 
that means they will have to sell, what they can sell, 
cheap. They have to try to make a living anyhow, and 
must purchase some goods. 
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All those things together, it seems to me, make ulti- 
mately for lower prices, not in a hurry, but ultimately. 
That is the reason I say the price trend will be stronger 
for the present, and then start on a decline, say, perhaps, 
going back two-thirds of the way. 


If there are any questions anybody wants to ask me, 
I would be glad to answer them. 


The President: Are there any questions, gentle- 
men? I hope there will be some questions. This is a 
pretty high-brow question. If there is anything the Doc- 
tor has not made clear, he is ready to clear it up. 


Mr. Fred Will, Jr.: Mr. Chairman, it is a minor point, 
perhaps, but I would like to ask him to show how anyone 
could speculate if the Treasury was carrying out this plan, 
in the changing value of gold. It is not quite clear to me 
how they profit. 


Dr. Arens: They profit this way: Suppose you deposit 
an ounce of gold and get for it a $20 gold certificate, and 
it calls for not so much gold, but $20 worth of gold. Now, 
if you are successful in your speculation, instead of getting 
an ounce back, suppose you get an ounce and a quarter 
two years from now. That is, the value of gold is meas- 
ured in its purchasing power, and it has fallen so that you 
get an ounce and a quarter back. It won’t buy any more 
goods than it did before, but by going to a foreign country, 
when you were on a wage standard, it would. It is only 
the fact that it is not universal that you can profit by it. 


Mr. Will, Jr.: If the entire world were on such a 
standard, they would not profit. 


Dr. Arens: No, it would not get you anything. 
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On motion duly seconded, a vote of thanks was given 
to Dr. Arens for his interesting address. 


The President: Is the Executive Committee ready to 
report? 


Report of Executive Committee 


Dr. Henry: On behalf of your Executive Committee, 
I beg to submit herewith their report for the past year. 


Authorization was given for the assessment made 
July 15, 1918, at $1.50 per floor. 


Referendum No. 25, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. A. on the report of the Special Committee on Financ- 
ing the War. August 16, 1918, one vote for the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers was cast in favor of 
all reeommendations numbers 1 to 11 inclusive, except on 
Recommendation No. 7 on which we cast 8-9 vote in favor 
of and 1-9 vote against. 


February 10, 1919, we agreed to the reappointment 
of Mr. James A. Lansing as National Councillor to repre- 
sent our organization in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. A. for the current year, and Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave 
was appointed alternate to represent us at the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 29th, 30th, and May 1, 1919. 


Referendum No. 26. Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. A. on the report of the Federal Trade Committee of 
the Chamber regarding Trust Legislation, one vote was 
east March 15th, 1919, for the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers in favor of all four recommenda- 


tions. 
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Acting under instructions of the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers, the Executive Committee 
have carefully considered the suggestions and plans as 
outlined by Mr. Conchar on the question of ‘Open Price 
Associations vs. Conduct” read at our last annual meeting 
and have unanimously concluded that it is not consistent 
with the present operations of our Association and the 
conditions existing at this time to adopt same. 


Authorization was given for the assessment made 
March 6, 1919, of $1.00 per floor. 


After a very extended discussion and consideration 
of the results achieved by the Transportation and Classi- 
fication Committee, through the assiduous efforts of its 
Chairman, Mr. John J. Fisher, it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Executive Committee and they herewith 
urgently request that your Committee on Transportation 
and Classification be continued with the same existing 
Personnel including a paid secretary to be chosen by Mr. 
Fisher, Chairman of that Committee and that sufficient 
funds be appropriated for a continuation of their past 
successful work and its benefits enjoyed by your members. 


Referendum No. 27, on the report of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of the U. S. A. Committee on the Industrial 
Relations regarding Principles of the Industrial Relations, 
our Committee favor all of the thirteen recommendations 
excepting the thirteenth, and have instructed your secre- 
tary to so vote at the proper time. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of the Executive Committee. What is your pleas- 
ure? 


Mr. Printz: I move its ratification. 
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The motion was duly seconded and carried unanim- 
ously. 


The President: Immediately after the adjournment, 
there will be a meeting of the War Service Committee 
held in this same room. 


The next speaker, gentlemen, is Mr. Walsh, who is 
expected here at four o’clock. It is now twenty minutes 
before four o’clock. If it is agreeable, we will recess until 
Mr. Walsh comes. 


(Recess until 4:00 p. m.) 


The President: Gentlemen, will you please come to 
order. Gentlemen, Mr. Walsh, Counsel for the Federal 
Trade Commission since its organization, and its Chief 
Counsel for the past year and a half, will now talk to us 
on “Business or Commercial Morality.” 


Address of Mr. John Walsh 


“Business or Commercial Morality” 


Mr. John Walsh: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
Chairman made a slight mistake. I am not now the Chief 
Counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, but was from 
its organization up to the 15th day of April, 1918, when I 
resigned to engage in the private practice of law. 


In the discussion of the matter assigned to me today, 
gentlemen, I will adhere strictly to my manuscript for two 
reasons. First, because the shortness of the time in which 
I had to prepare this address—I was notified by your Hon- 
orable Chairman just a few minutes ago, and the other 
reason is that I am to discuss very largely the interpreta- 
tion and application of the law, and in order to avoid the 
implication or charge that I may be a curb-stone lawyer, 
I will adhere rather strictly to my text. 


The President: Gentlemen, I wish you would make 
notes of the questions you would like to ask Mr. Walsh, as 
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he goes along, so that when he has finished his address 
you will have them ready. 


Mr. Walsh: While it is perfectly agreeable to me that 
anyone should submit any questions at any time, I would 
much prefer them at the end of the address, but still it 
makes absolutely no difference, Mr. Chairman. 


The meeting of your Association this year takes place 
amidst unusual circumstances of National as well as Inter- 
national importance. The changes brought about by the 
great war in regard to the trade and commerce are So im- 
mense, and so far-reaching, and have developed so 
rapidly, that our business world is only now beginning 
more fully to realize some of the new situations which 
have replaced the old. 


However, with the keenness of vision, so character- 
istic of the American business man, our captains of in- 
dustry are losing no time to meet the new economic prob- 
lems which confront them, and to pilot our commercial 
and industrial enterprises safely through the rough seas 
and by the rocks and dangers of the post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, on the threshhold of which we are standing. 


Looked at from a business point of view, the post-war 
period, at the threshhold of which, as I have said, we are 
standing, promises to give rise to entirely new situations. 
I believe you will find this to be true both in domestic as 
well as in export trade. New conditions have arisen in 
commerce the world over which will require new methods 
on the part of the business man, individually as well as 
collectively. 


The Amercan stove industry, like all the other large 
industries of our country, is bound to face the new state of 
affairs sooner or later. An industry like yours which pays 
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out annually tremendous sums in wages, cannot neglect, 
for instance, the great labor problems which have grown 
out of the war. The American stove industry, with a 
total capital investment of approximately two hundred 
million dollars, must take into account the new Federal 
and State laws covering taxation, liability insurance, and 
the numerous other things concerning which our present- 
day law-makers draft and enact legislation. 


One noticeable and outstanding effect of the war 
upon business has been a greatly increased and intensified 
competition. An evidence of this is the rapid growth of 
trade associations. In all the modern countries of the 
world, there is a strong tendency to combine and to join 
forces in an effort to promote common business interests. 
There are now in the United States upwards of 3200 trade 
associations. Industries in which it formerly seemed im- 
possible for competitors to meet together in harmony for 
the common good, flourishing trade associations have 
grown up almost overnight. There is a coming together. 
It is being recognized more and more that “In unity there 
is strength.”’ 


It is now quite generally recognized in the leading 
commercial countries of the world that trade associations 
will have a very useful purpose to serve in the future, par- 
ticularly during the reconstruction period. Invaluable 
service was rendered by these organizations through their 
war-service committees during the war. I consider it a 
mistake on the part of anyone who might plan to make 
such an association the vehicle for violating the law by 
using the machinery of the trade association for the pur- 
pose of fixing prices, curtailing production, dividing terri- 
tory, or in any way restraining trade, or for purposes of 
unfair competition. Our Federal and State laws are very 
explicit on this subject and have sharp teeth in them, 
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Trade associations, from the legal point of view, are 
subject to the same restrictions and limitations imposed 
on individuals, with the additional limitation, however, 
that acts harmless when done by one person may become 
illegal when done by many acting in concert in pursuance 
of a conspiracy or common agreement. 


Trade associations are nothing more than aggrega- 
tions of individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in a 
particular line of industry, acting, as a rule, under some 
kind of formal organization, and are not, of themselves, 
obnoxious to the law. In fact, trade associations are 
usually formed for many worthy and legitimate purposes. 
For example, protection against insolvent debtors, preven- 
tion of dishonest practices, the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge in reference to the industries, publishing of 
statistical data of interest to its members, social inter- 
course, etc. It must be borne in mind, however, that no 
matter now laudable or honest the purposes of such trade 
associations may be, or how plausible the profession of 
good faith, any acts of the association or its members 
which result in restraining the legal rights of either its 
members or others will be condemned by the courts. 


A case in point was that of the United States against — 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association. The pur- 
pose of this association, as stated in its constitution and 
by-laws, was the promotion of harmony between the 
members and manufacturers of food products, to the end 
that wholesale grocers would be recognized as the most 
efficient channels of distribution for the manufacturers. 
This suit was brought to restrain the use of ‘‘whitelists,”’ 
price fixing, boycotts, and maintaining resale prices, 
alleged to be in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
and a decree was entered enjoining the association from 
using these practices. Fortunately for this association, 
however, the decree did not go to the extent of dissolving 
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the association. There can be little doubt that this associ- 
ation was organized for a laudable purpose, but the court 
evidently took the position that this was no defense and 
condemned the practices used by this Association. 


However, I want to call your -particular attention to ° 
the ruling of the Court in this case to the effect that the 
presenting of legitimate argument to manufacturers to 
procure the abandonment by them of a certain policy and 
the continuance of another, did not violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. However, the court in this instance, did 
not define the words “legitimate argument.”’ 


In other proceedings brought under the Sherman 
Act, however, the courts have gone much farther in pass- 
ing upon violations of law by associations, and in one in- 
stance the offending association was dissolved and indi- 
vidual members thereof were enjoined not only from 
maintaining the Association, but from thereafter creating 
or participating in any manner whatsoever in any other 
association or organization of a similar character. This 
association sought to prevent sales to manufacturers, job- 
bers and. dealers who were not listed by the joint action 
of the members. 


There can be little doubt that trade associations or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying honest information 
are legal. For instance, trade associations may publish 
statistics giving actual bona fide sales of products and the 
prices thereof, but such statistics should represent current 
prices based on actual sales or offers to sell or to buy, and 
should not, in any event, be a misrepresentation of such 
prices with a view to boosting prices of any item. 


Time will not permit me to enumerate the many pur- 
poses for which trade associations may legally be formed 
or the different methods of attaining their ends. How- 
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ever, I take it that if I point out some of the chief prac- 
tices of trade associations that have been condemned by 
the courts, it will at least be of some value in showing the 
attitude of the courts with respect thereto. 


Price Control. 


One of the chief purposes common to trade associa- 
tions is to increase profits, usually through efficiency, in- 
terchange of credit information, and the publishing of 
statistics as to conditions of the market, etc. However, 
the members of some trade associations have entered into 
agreements to maintain prices, either for the purposes of 
increasing profits, or to hamper competitors or compel 
them to join the association. To accomplish the latter, 
prices have usually been decreased. Such agreements 
have resulted in much litigation, with the result that such 
practices have generally been judicially condemned, not 
only under the common law, but under State and Federal 
statutes. 


Prevention of Sales. 


The restriction of sales to certain classes of so-called 
legitimate dealers is one of the methods of fixing the 
channels of trade, which in recent cases have been repeat- 
edly condemned by the courts. Trade associations sought 
to accomplish this purpose by adopting by-laws or con- 
stitutions for the purpose of prohibiting members from 
dealing with manufacturers or wholesalers who sold to 
consumers or who sold to brokers or dealers who are re- 
garded by the association as not entitled to purchase com- 
modities at wholesale prices. : 


Offending manufacturers and wholesalers were often 
compelled to pay a commission to dealers in whose terri- 
tory such sales were made, and refusal to pay was met 
with concerted withdrawal of patronage. Court decisions 
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condemning association agreements of this character 
held that damages resulting therefrom are recoverable, 
and future activities have been restrained by injunction. 


Briefly stated, judicial decisions in cases brought 
under the Sherman Act covering this class of association 
activities condemn the following: 


Written agreements among members, binding them 
under penalty not to sell in a certain city, except to mem- 
bers; agreements binding members not to purchase ma- 
terials from manufacturers located in other States who 
were not members and not to sell to non-members except 
at fifty per cent more than the price charged to members; 
agreements prohibiting members to sell to anyone who 
cut prices or to anyone who should be known to have 
sold to others who have cut prices; sending of lists to 
manufacturers, and, on request, the furnishing to manu- 
facturers of information as to the standing of the appli- 
cant for the privilege of buying direct from manufac- 
turers; the distribution of an official list among members 
of retail dealers association containing the names of 
wholesalers who had solicited, quoted, or sold directly to 
consumers. 


Limitations of Output. 


While the practice of limiting output does not seem 
to be primarily a trade association activity, still, however, 
it has been used by several trade associations for the pur- 
pose of controlling prices, and in such instances has been 
condemned when brought to the attention of the courts. 


Allotment of Customers and Division of Territory. 


Agreements among members of trade associations to 
allot customers have been condemned by the courts. For 
example, the Supreme Court of Georgia, considered 
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among other things, an allegation charging the establish- 
ing of a system whereby the manager of a Printer’s Club 
notified the members, each in his turn, to secure contracts 
as they were asked for by the City of Atlanta, while other 
members were to refrain from submitting bids, or sub- 
mitted them in such a manner that the contract would be 
awarded according to the prearranged plan, and that in . 
furtherance of this system a member who disregarded it 
was fined and notified that the right to name future prices 
for printing would ‘‘irrevocably revert” to the other mem- 
bers of the club, and held that the purpose of such club 
was to create a monopoly and stifle competition. 


Division of territory is closely, but not inseparably, 
connected with allotment of customers. The latter may 
be accomplished without reference to location. One of 
the common methods of dividing territory among specified 
dealers is found in attempts to prevent sales by others in 
territory supplied by any members. Some of the early 
decisions of the courts indicated that association activities 
of this nature were permissible. Other decisions, how- 
ever, and especially those of recent date, generally con- 
demn this practice. 


Means of Accomplishng Association Purposes. 


Probably the means most frequently used to enforce 
commercial relations sought to be established by trade 
associations is the boycott, and the most common form of 
boycott is the actual or threatened withdrawal of patron- 
age. Some of the early decisions at common law seemed 
to have held this to be a legitimate means of enforcing 
association rules, but the weight of authority, both at 
common law and numerous statutes, condemned such 
pvactices 2s unlawful. 


The most effective method of boycott used by trade 
associations was to circulate a printed list containing the 
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names of those who had violated association regulations, 
or to convey similar information by letter, or to publish a 
list limited to names of those with whom members were 
permitted to deal. The first two methods are known as 
“blacklisting,’’ and the last as “‘whitelisting.”’ 


The successful accomplishment of the unlawful pur- 
poses above treated depend largely upon the exercise of 
restraint. This restraint is sometimes confined to mem- 
bers of the association, but is usually applied also to non- 
members, and while the decisions, considered as a whole, 
are not in accord, yet it may be safely stated that boy- 
cotting for the most part, under most circumstances, is 
illegal. 


Protection Against Delinquent Debtors. 


Information in the form of bad-pay lists, cash-before- 
delivery lists, abstracts of unsettled accounts, lists of de- 
linquent debtors, and the like, addressed by trade associa- 
tions to lessen credit risks by the interchange among mem- 
bers of accurate information concerning the financial 
standing of their customers, are usually held to give no 
ground of action at law for damages to the retail dealer 
or private citizen who thereby suffers a loss of credit. 
This has been held to be so even where the constitution or 
by-laws of the association forbid members, under penalty 
of fine or expulsion, to extend further credit to the per- 
son reported as long as his name remains on the de- 
linquent list. In some cases the courts have refused to 
give relief even where the regulations forbid members to 
sell for cash to the delinquent debtor until he has settled 
the claim for which he has been listed. 


What I have just said indicates, in a way, the wide 
scope and varied character of trade association activities. 
The general purposes for which trade associations are 
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organized, in most cases are laudable. They are not only 
beneficial to the members of the association but also, in 
many instances, are in the interest of the public. The 
activities of trade associations in standardizing materials 
and production, devising more reliable and uniform cost 
accounting methods, communicating technical industrial 
information, maintaining traffic bureaus, organizing 
mutual insurance for members, advocating legislative 
policies, and promoting free social intercourse, are, to say 
the least, not only beneficial to members of trade associa- 
tions, but make for the public good if practiced in a bona 
fide manner. 


As to whether it is lawful for members of trade 
associations to exchange information as to output and the 
extent of the absorption of the product by the market, or 
the prices received for the product, I do not think it advis- 
able to pass an opinion without having the same based on 
a concrete case, because such practices may be used as a 
cloak to conceal the real purpose of an agreement on the 
part of members to limit output and fix prices, and in this 
event courts have been quick to condemn such practices. 


It is, of course, impossible for the courts to lay down 
specific rules as to what is legal or what is illegal which 
will fit every possible association activity, but their de- 
cisions have usually been clear enough to guide those who 
are trying to obey, rather than evade, the law. 


This I would impress upon you. Evasion or subter- 
fuge will prove of little value if the true facts are made 
plain. The Supreme Court, speaking of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, said, that it embraced ‘“‘every conceivable 
act which could possibly come within the spirit or purpose 
of the prohibition of the law, without regard to the garb 
in which such acts were clothed;” and declared further, 
that ‘‘there was no possibility of frustrating that policy by 
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resorting to any disguise or subterfuge of form since re- 
sort to reason rendered it impossible to escape by indirec- 
tion the prohibitions of the statute.” 


From what I know of this association, you gentlemen 
have organized for very laudable and beneficent pur- 
poses. You have a real live president, and an industrious 
and active secretary, and are accomplishing a great deal 
of good for the stove industry. It is hard work, I know, 
but the results already attained show that it has its 
reward. 


The chief thing to be avoided, it seems to me, is the 
use of agreements or covenants in your by-laws or con- 
stitutions or in your meetings. Agreements or covenants 
binding members to do or not to do certain things, espec- 
ially with penalties attached for infractions of such agree- 
ments or covenants, create the presumption of restraint. 
. Such expressions should be carefully avoided wherever 
possible, and in their place should come open and fair 
dealing. Members must be frank with each other, confid- 
ing and trusting. 


You are members of this association because you feel 
that the purposes for which it was organized are bene- 
ficial, not only to the industry as a whole, but to the indi- 
vidual member. This associaton is, and should be, the 
clearing house for your trade troubles. I know of no 
better way to avoid the mistakes of the past than to get 
together and discuss with your fellow members ways and 
means to most effectually promote the industry you are 
interested in. 


But, gentlemen, I am convinced that all high-minded, 
broad-visioned and constructive American business men 
are in agreement that the functions of trade associations 
are not to circumvent the laws, but to promote and further 
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the legitimate and fair interests of their members in 
accordance with the laws of our country. And these two 
interests are not fundamentally opposed to each other. 


In making a study of the operations of American 
trade associations, I find that those of them have been 
most successful which have been foremost in eliminating 
from their midst unfair compeitive practices, commercial 
bribery, and numerous unhealthy conditions which pro- 
duce jealousies, suspicions and bitter feeling among the 
manufacturers and traders in any given line of trade or 
commerce. I know from actual experience, with a large 
number of live and constructive trade associations, that 
the success achieved through joint and concerted action 
on their part in suppressing secret commissions, in elim- 
inating wasteful and inefficient methods, in introducing 
uniform cost accounting methods, in promoting economic 
research of domestic and foreign trade development, in 
studying and spreading useful information concerning 
Federal and State legislation and rulings by official gov- 
ernment agencies or commissions—I repeat, that the suc- 
cess achieved along these lines has surpassed the fondest 
expectations of those who advocated this kind of trade 
association activity. 


Gentlemen, business is wakening up; it is entering 
on a new era of competition that is free, fair, ethical and 
constructive. 


Unfair Competition. 


All manufacturers and dealers are interested in the 
competitive conditions that exist in their lines of industry, 
and for that reason I will devote a short time to discussing 
unfair practices sometimes used in the manufacture and 
marketing of goods, and what the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion is doing to prevent competitors from taking an unfair 
advantage of a business rival. 


The term “‘unfair competition” is difficult to define or 
explain. Some lawyers, representing respondents before 
the Federal Trade Commission, contend that unfair com- 
petition is based upon the statutes and decisions of the 
Courts, and some have taken the position that the Federal 
Trade Commission can only find such practices to be 
unfair as were condemned at common law or in decisions 
for violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. With those 
definitions, however, the Federal Trade Commission does 
not agree, and takes the view that the law creating the 
Commission gave it broad power to say what are, or what 
are not, unfair methods of competition, irrespective of 
whether or not such practices were unlawful at common 
law or were specifically made unlawful by statute. In 
my briefs in two cases before the United States Court of 
Appeals, where the application, interpretation and con- 
struction of Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, preventing unfair methods of competition, is involved, 
I have urged as a fundamental proposition as to what con- 
stitutes unfair methods of competition, the following: 


“The competitive process in trade and industry con- 
sists primarily in the economic struggle of manufacturers 
and distributors to secure the patronage of customers for 
their products. The public has adopted this theory for 
the reason that under this system customers obtain lower 
prices and better goods and service than could possibly be 
obtained under any other system of business and indus- 
trial organization. This does not mean, however, that 
these results will flow from the operation of the competi- 
tive process regardless of how or in what manner competi- 
tion is conducted. On the contrary, competition, if en- 
tirely unregulated, may and frequently does, fail to secure 
the results enumerated. The best quality of goods, the 
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best service, and the lowest prices can only be secured to 
the consuming public when competition is conducted 
among organizations solely upon the basis of their rela- 
tive production and selling costs and efficiency and when 
each concern obtains that proportion of the total business 
which its costs and efficiency would enable it to obtain in 
competition with the production and selling costs and 
efficiency of other competing concerns it is clear therefore 
that any method employed in competition which inter- 
feres with or obstructs the freedom of this competition of 
production and selling costs and efficiency necessarily 
restrains the various competitive units from competing as 
severely as their relative costs and efficiency warrant, 
and, in consequence, limits and restricts the development 
and expansion of the relatively lower cost and more effec- 
tive units to the advantage of other and presumably 
higher cost and less efficient establishments.”’ 


However, as has been said by W. H.S. Stevens, in his 
very able book on “Unfair Competition :” 


Unfortunately competition is not always conducted 
under such conditions of equal opportunity in a free and 
open market. Productive and selling efficiency alone do 
not always permit an organization to survive, owing to 
the introduction of methods and practices which destroy 
the freedom of the market, which hamper the productive 
or selling efficiency of other units, and which prevent 
efficient potential competitors from becoming actual 
rivals. Such artificial restrictions are clearly unfair, since 
they hinder or prevent other organizations from compet- 
ing to the extent which their productive and selling effic- 
iency may warrant. If there be a sound basis for competi- 
tion, it lies in the preservation of the economically effic- 
ient and the destruction of the inefficient. It follows that 
methods which destroy the efficient along with the ineffi- 
ient are economically unjustifiable and must be regarded 
as unfair. 
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Congress in creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
and giving it power under Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to say what acts are prohibited by this 
law, did not attempt to define or state what practices con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition, for the reason that 
it was impossible to enumerate all the practices that may 
be unfair. Congress realized’ that if it attempted to 
enumerate what practices were unfair, it would not be 
long before new practices, theretofore unknown, would 
be devised, with the result that Congress would be called 
upon from time to time to amend the law to meet this 
developing situation. Certain practices, however, have 
long been regarded as unfair competition at common law, 
and certain other practices have been condemned as un- 
fair methods of competition in decrees for violations of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, but new schemes to injure, 
defraud and deceive competitors and the public are con- 
stantly being developed, so that it is impossible to frame 
a definition comprehensive enough to include all the prac- 
tices that constitute unfair methods of competition. 


Prior to the enactment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the courts took the position that, while some 
competitive practices were morally wrong and improper 
because they imposed on the public, no action would lie 
unless the property rights of the plaintiff, a competitor, 
were also invaded. The courts, however, recognized the 
right of Congress to provide a remedy in such cases, and 
as a result of the developing conditions the Federal Trade 
Commission Act was passed in 1914, authorizing the Com- 
mission to prevent all unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce by proper procedure. This Act gives 
the Commission broad power to proceed to prevent, not 
only those practices which were regarded as unfair at 
common law, or which are in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, but those which, while directed at no par- 
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ticular competitor, are nevertheless considered unfair to 
competitors and calculated and designed to deceive and 
injure the public. 


Since I have been Counsel for the Federal Trade 
Commission it has instituted approximately 280 proceed- 
ings charging unfair methods of competition by various 
practices, including, among others, the use of bogus inde- 
pendents, espionage of competitors, conspiracy to injure 
competitors, the use of blacklists, disparagement of goods 
and business of competitors, commercial bribery of cus- 
tomers and customers’ employees, malicious enticement 
of competitors’ employees, selling below cost to injure 
competitors, “‘passing-off’’ of goods and name, spurious 
inquiries for estimates, giving premiums or prizes of un- 
equal value, attempting to close the avenues of distribu- 
tion of competitors’ goods and sources of their supplies, as 
well as false and misleading advertisements and mis- 
branding of goods. 


A proceeding of much importance to trade associa- 
tions has just been disposed of by the Commission issuing 
an order against such association to cease and desist cer- 
tain practices held to be unfair methods of competition by 
the Commission, to-wit: Conspiring and combining among 
themselves to induce, coerce and compel manufacturers 
to refuse to recognize as legitimate jobbers or wholesalers 
certain non-member competitors of the members of said 
assoc‘ation; continuing or establishing and all tests or 
standards of what constitutes a so-called legitimate 
jobbing or wholesale business, whether based upon 
eligibility to membership or actual membership in said 
association, conspiring, censoring, and distributing lists 
containing or purporting to contain all the so-called legiti- 
mate jobbers based upon any of the aforesaid tests or 
standards of what consitutes a legitimate jobbing busi- 
ness; giving verbal and written notices to manufacturers 
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that certain individuals and concerns are not entitled to 
recognition as so-called legitimate jobbers; reporting to 
or circulating among the members of said association the 
names of manufacturers who are not in harmony with the 
policy of said association, or who do not accept the associ- 
ation’s tests or standards of what constitutes a so-called 
legitimate jobbing business; withdrawing, withholding, 
threatening to withdraw or withhold, or urging with- 
drawal and withholding of patronage from manufac- 
turers who are not in harmony with the policy of said 
association; inducing and compelling manufacturers to 
refuse to make shipments direct to the retailer on the 
jobber’s order. This order to cease and desist was also 
issued against another association conspiring with said 
other association, their officers, committees, and members 
of their subsidiary or affiliated associations. 


The business of the country has increased tremen- 
dously in the last 25 years. Practices in various industries 
are springing up now which a few years ago were un- 
heard of in the business world, and what was unfair 
competition many years ago, and what has been held ta 
be unfair methods of competition under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act a few few years ago, may be entirely changed 
by conditions in the business world today. Congress 
created the Federal Trade Commission to act as the clear- 
ing house for industrial concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce, so far as relates to the practices indulged in 
by competitors, and surely it is in better position, by reason 
of its investigatory powers, to say what practices are, and 
what are not, fair as they affect the free and unrestrained 
competition of competitors. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act expands the law in respect to unfair methods of 
competition just as the law of negligence has been ex- 
panded just as the law of fraud has been expanded, and 
just as the law of restraint of trade has been developed 
and make unfair methods of competition the vital, elastic, 
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principle of the law, which is the only thing that makes 
the development process of the common law worth hav- 
ing in this country. 


Within the past few weeks, the United States Cireuit 
Court of Appeals for the 7th Circuit, at Chicago, in a 
sweeping and unanimous opinion upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Federal Trade Commission Act; and has 
placed upon the Act the broad interpretation contended 
for by the Commission, as I have before outlined. 


In that opinion the Court said, ‘‘On the face of the 
statute the legislative intent is apparent. The Commis- 
3ioners, representing the Government as parens patriae, 
are to exercise their common sense, as informed by their 
knowledge of the general idea of unfair trade at common 
law, and to stop ali those trade practices that have a 
capacity and tendency to injure competitors directly or 
through deception of purchasers, quite irrespective of 
whether the specific practices in question have yet been 
denounced in common law cases.” 


Frank and sympathetic co-operation is necessary be- 
tween our business men and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the agency of our Federal Government to which the 
administration of the Federal Trade Commission Act has 
been given by Congress. I know, from my personal 
association in the Commission, that it has at all times 
shown a Sincere and patriotic desire to be helpful to the 
business interests of our country. I can not begin to tell 
you of the great work the Commissivun has done in the 
past and the great work it is doing now, because time will 
not permit, but I know it has already rendered distinctive 
service, and I feel sure that on account of the interest it 
has in the upbuilding of business by means of fair com- 
petition, it will administer the powers and authority given 
it by the law with honesty, sincerity and broadness, hav- 
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ing in mind always the constant aim to fully protect com- 
petitive conditions, not only in small industries, but in big 
ones. 


e 


I do not know what, if any, unfair practices members 
of your association have been subjected to, but I want to 
say that it is up to the individual members to see that the 
methods and practices indulged in by manufacturers and 
dealers in the stove industry are fair and honorable, and 
if unfair practices exist in the industry the members and 
the association should zealously work for the elimina- 
tion of such practices. Matters properly presented to the 
Federal Trade Commission receive very careful considera- 
tion, and if it appears probable from the facts presented 
to the Commission that unfair methods of competition are 
being used, it at once makes an investigation thereof and 
takes proper steps to prevent the recurrence of such un- 
fair methods if they do occur. The Commission has broad 
powers of investigation of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce, including the authority to examine books, 
papers and records, and take copies thereof, and to re- 
quire annual or special reports of such corporations. It 
can thereby obtain facts in reference to the production, 
costs, sales, prices, practices and other data, both of the 
party complained of and its competitors, thus enabling it 
to get full knowledge of the exact facts. Many of the 
proceedings before the Commission are disposed of with- 
out contest. The facts are generally very well established 
before a complaint is issued by the Commission, and the 
practices very often involve the element of moral turpi- 
tude to such an extent that few respondents have the 
temerity to submit to a public inquiry. 


Many business men feel that their competitors at 
home, as well as abroad, are not treating them fairly. 
This feeling is very often based on pure imagination. You 
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often find when you meet your competitor face to face 
that he is human and quite likable. 


Much of the suspicion and ill-feeling between com- 
petitors could be eliminated if your salesmen were in- 
structed not to discuss a competitor’s business with pros- 
pective customers, nor to comment unfairly on the other. 
fellow’s goods and to devote their time to boosting their 
own products. If this policy were closely followed, the 
need for further legal restrictions on business would be to 
a large extent obviated. Your salesmen should lay par- 
ticular stress upon the merits of their own goods. When 
they promise to make prompt deliveries and render effic- 
ient service, see that those promises are fulfilled. Your 
business thereby will be helped and greater progress 
made toward fairer competitive methods. Much time is 
wasted in disparaging the products of the competitors, 
which could be used to advantage in promoting your own 
business, and disparagement of the other fellow’s goods 
often hurts business generally, reduces confidence, and 
increases discontent. 


The best way to get new business is not to undermine 
a competitor, but to create new markets and encourage 
increased demand. Fair play is absolutely essential if 
there is to be continued freedom for American business 
initiative. As has been said before, efficiency of produc- 
tion, efficiency of manufacture, low cost of production, 
and efficiency of service should be a safe guide for the 
development of industry. 


It is my judgment that the standards of business 
practices and business ethics are becoming higher and 
higher, and with that tendency competitive business will 
be scrutinized much more closely in the future than in the 
past. This will be so in reference to foreign commerce as 
well as domestic. This tendency should cause you, as 
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American business men, to redouble your efforts to keep 
the escutcheon of American honor and integrity stainless, 
and to uphold in the future the enviable reputation you 
have established in your industry the world over. 


In export trade, particularly, competition promises 
to become sharper than ever before. For the past three 
or four years our foreign competitors have made strenu- 
ous efforts to foster and promote their over-sea trade. 
Manufacturers have formed strong trade associations to 
strengthen their common interests. Well organized ex- 
port associations have been established for the purpose of 
joining efforts in pushing their export trade. The British 
Government, through its Board of Trade, has actively 
backed organizations of that kind. In Japan, the Gov- 
ernment has aided its manufacturers and exporters in 
many ways in order to extend Japan’s export trade as 
much as possible, particularly in South American countries 
and in the Far East. 


Our own exports have grown tremendously during 
the war. From a total value amounting to $2,465,000,000 
in 1913, they have increased to a total of $5,928,000,000 
for the fiscal year of 1918. The total exports per capita 
of population in 1900 amounted to $17.76, while in 1917 
they amounted to $54.82. We have become by far the 
leading exporting country of the world. 

While the American stove industry does not show a 
very rapid increase in the value of its exports as a whole, 
covering all the foreign countries where American stoves 
are sold, there is, nevertheless, an increase noticeable in 
the exports to certain countries. For example, the exports 
of stoves from the United States to South American 
countries increased from $193,565 in 1913 to $359,986 
in 1918, and to Asia from $49,005 in 1918, to $182,070 in 
1918, 
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I do not see any reason why the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the American stove industry should not continue 
to grow in the future, particularly in view of the fact that 
nearly all the other manufacturing countries are suffering 
from a shortage of raw materials and are otherwise seri- 
ously handicapped. I believe your industry can do a very 
important service to the people of other countries in the 
near future by supplying them with American-made 
stoves and allied products. 


The Webb Law the First Year of Its Operation. 


As an association of manufacturers, I take it that you 
are interested in foreign markets. I will therefore briefly 
address you on the provisions of the Webb Law as it 
affects the American business man. This law was ap- 
proved April 10, 1918, and is the only legislation enacted 
by Congress during the war with a view to fostering the 
foreign trade of the United States. Section 2 of the Act 
provides, among other things, that, 


Nothing contained in the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
of 1890 shall be construed as declaring to be illegal an 
association entered into for the sole purpose of engaging 
- in export trade, and actually engaged solely in such 
export trade, or an agreement made or act done in 
in the course of export trade by such association, pro- 
vided such association, agreement or act is not in restraint 


of trade within the United States, and is not in restraint 
of the export trade of any domestic competitor of such 


association. 


A special division of the Federal Trade Commission 
known as the Export Trade Division, of which I, as Chief 
Counsel for the Commission, was the head until my resig- 
nation on the 15th of last month, handles the numerous 
matters of detail which arise in connection with the Act. 
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Under the supervision of the Commission, a staff of 
trained economists and lawyers attend to inquiries which 
come in from all over the country for information in 
regard to the Act and consult with representatives of ex- 
port associations and others interested in the law. All 
documents, such as certificates or articles of incorporation 
and by-laws, contracts of association and agreements, 
which are filed in compliance with the law, are received 
and placed on record. Annual statements, amendments 
to and changes in articles of incorporation or agreements 
are likewise filed. 


New developments in international trade are closely 
followed with a view to ascertaining their possible bear- 
ing on the foreign trade of the United States. The world- 
wide dislocation of trade and industry brought about by 
the war, and the rapidly changing economic conditions 
which are growing up constantly in foreign markets 
where American business relations have been established 
are likely at any time to affect competitive trade condi- 
tions generally. The interests of America’s export trade 
and of export trade associations operating under the 
Webb Law may be vitally affected. By reason of this fact 


‘the Export Trade Division keeps in touch with current 


developments along these lines in foreign countries, in so 
far as matters of this kind come within the province of the 
Federal Trade Commission under the Webb Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The latter statute 
specifically provides in Section 6 (h) that the Commission 
shall have power— | 


“To investigate, from time to time, trade condi- 
tions in and with foreign countries where associa- 
tions, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, 
merchants or traders, or other conditions, may affect 
the foreign trade of the United States, and to report 
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to Congress thereon, with such recommendations as 
it deems advisable.”’ 


During the past year important services have been 
rendered by the Commission to other departments of our 
government, as well as to business men, trade associa- 
tions, ctc. The requests for information of this nature 
continue to increase, and I have good reason to believe 
that the services furnished by the Export Trade Division 
in connection with this sphere of its activities are being 
appreciated to an increasing extent. 


Webb Law Benefits American Business. 


Now that the Webb Law has been in operation for a 
year, we are in a position to give a general survey of what 
has been accomplished under it. Up to the present time, 
about 85 concerns have filed statements with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as required by the Act. Export 
associations have been formed in a variety of industries, 
including silks, chemicals, copper, textiles, hardware, 
lumber and others. The associations formed thus far 
comprise not only large but small concerns as well. To 
judge from the favorable attitude taken by trade journals 
in regard to this matter in all parts of the country, numer- 
ous small manufacturers in various lines of industry are 
contemplating the formation of export associations. All 
this tends to prove that the benefits of the Webb Act are 
being recognized by small as well as by large manufac- 
turers. 


From every section of our country inquiries come as 
to the facilities and privileges of the Webb Act; which 
indicate a widespread appreciation of this law. Manu- 
facturers and exporters in New England, in the Southern 
States, in the Central West and on the Pacific Coast have 
indicated their desire to maintain and extend their export 
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business by means of co-operation in connection with the 
Webb Act. 


It appears, furthermore, that the export trade not 
only of raw materials, but also of manufactured goods 
and even of specialities is likely to be benefited by the 
Webb Law and will receive a quickening stimulus through 
its operation. 


Many excellent: forms of organization of export 
associations are being worked out. The most common 
method is for the organization of a corporation, with the 
participating concerns as stockholders. Another method 
is by each participating concern organizing a subsidiary 
exporting corporation and these corporations entering 
into an agreement or arrangement for the handling of 
common export business. Of course, it is not necessary to 
organize a corporation at all. One of the simplest forms 
of organization is for the participating concerns to form 
an association by joint agreement for the purpose and 
object of selling their respective goods in foreign trade 
only through a joint representative, who is given charge 
of the business, including power to act for the association 
in all matters pertaining to prices and terms. The ex- 
pense of maintaining the association is prorated among 
the participants according to sales. I have no doubt that 
many other excellent methods of organization will be 
effected. 


I, like all Americans, am thrilled with the prospect 
of a great merchant marine. The war has given the 
Nation, and particularly our young men, an international 
vision. We are no longer provincial. We are thinking 
of a League of Nations with our country exercising all of 
its sovereign rights, and at the same time wielding a dom- 
inating moral influence by reason of the Nation’s disinter- 
ested adherence to the principles of liberty and justice. 
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We look into the near future and see our ships sailing the 
Seven Seas, carrying the commerce of the world, and our 
flag flying in every foreign port—emblematic of our 
National ideals. Our railroads must no longer stop at the 
ocean. We must have modern ships and modern ocean 
port facilities and practices. We must think in terms of 
ships and visualize their uses if we are to solve the prob- 
lems of the merchant marine. It is by means of conven- 
tions and meetings such as this that the public mind will 
reach a solution of the perplexing questions involved. 
The Nation will rise to the great opportunity presented 
by the political and economic upheaval brought about by 
the war. We shall not lose thereby either in National 
prosperity or National honor. (Applause). 


The President: Gentlemen, Mr. Walsh is ready to 
answer any questions that you may ask him, and I hope 
there will be some. 


Mr. Templeton: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Walsh 
this question: Is it unlawful for an Association to employ 
an expert cost accountant to estimate the cost; also, the 
commercial value of the product of its membership as 
compared with other goods of equal grade, provided they 
do not enter into any agreement with each other as to sell- 
ing prices? , 


Mr. Walsh: Your question is a hypothetical ques- 
tion, but if I understand it properly, and I will repeat it so 
I will lay the basis of my own answer, my understanding 
of the question is whether it is unlawful or lawful for a 
trade association to employ a cost accountant to determine 
the cost of producton of the goods of the membership of 
the Association on which there shall be based a selling 
price? 3 


I would say in answer to that, that while it is per- 
fectly proper for the association to employ a cost account- 
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ant to determine the cost of production of the various 
members, these costs of production may be used as a basis 
for fixing the price by the individual members, but there 
can not be a common agreement as to what shall be used 
as a common basis of cost; that is, there can not be estab- 
lished by common agreement of the members of the Assoc- 
iation, what shall be considered a basic price. That 
would, I rather assume, be regarded as a tendency to fix 
a standard price, and upon that would be based what may 
be regarded as a fair profit. 


Mr. Templeton: Mr. Walsh, may I divide my ques- 
tion? I understand that it is not unlawful for an associa- 
tion to employ a cost expert to determine and advise the 
individual members of the Association with reference to 
their cost. 


Mr. Walsh: That is it exactly. 


Mr. Templeton: Can this cost expert or Commis- 
sioner also give the individual members his idea of the 
commercial value of their goods based upon the current 
selling prices, of competitive goods, provided there is no 
agreement with reference to the manufacturer adopting 
the price or any agreement between any of the individual 
members of the Association ? 


Mr. Walsh: I would say that that would be a per- 
fectly legal procedure, provided it could not be construed 
directly or indirectly, as an attempt on the part of the 
members of the association to reach a common basis of 
price. They have a right, of course, to employ by the 
year, if you please, a cost accountant, a man skilled in 
the determination of the cost of production, and they have 
a right, with the consent of each individual member, to 
have him go into the plan and business of the individual 
members and determine for them their cost of production, 
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and to advise with them what elements should go into 
their cost of production on determining their cost, and 
advise with them further what would be considered a fair 
selling price based upon the cost so found. 


The Federal Trade Commission, as you may recall, 
had a corps of very efficient cost accountants during the 
war, and through its power to investigate corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, these cost accountants 
went around through the various industries and made a 
determination of the cost of production of practically all 
materials, all the raw materials that the Government used 
for war purposes. These costs of production so deter- 
mined, were set aside by the War Industries Board, and 
the War Industries Board, using such cost as a basis, when 
such information was obtained, thereby determined the 
prices which should prevail in the purchase of such 
articles. 


Now it would seem to me, when the Government has 
its cost accountant going around in that way, and where 
there is no common agreement on a common basis of cost, 
that it can not be construed as an agreement to establish 
a basic price. 


Mr. Templeton: In order that you may understand in 
detail what I have in mind, suppose we, as an association 
employ a cost expert; and he comes to our plant and gives 
us ail the information he can with reference to our costs 
as an individual. When our line of stoves is produced, 
we give him all the facilities, including catalogues, dis- 
counts, published by our competitors, and go to the ex- 
tent of having samples of equal grades made by other 
manufacturers, in order that he may make a side-by-side 
comparison, 
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When he completes his investigation, has he the right 
to give us his idea of the selling or commercial value of 
our product as compared with others? 


Mr. Walsh: That is a proposition that is involved in 
some rather grave doubt. The question there would be 
whether or not such a practice would have a tendency to 
fix prices, and there might be adverse construction taken 
out of that. 


Mr. Mitchell: Before you make a decision, may I add 
that the goods are not all identical. 


Mr. Walsh: The proposition involved in the question 
asked by both of those gentlemen raises the question as 
to whether or not such a procedure would involve the 
application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the enforce- 
ment of which is specifically delegated to the Department 
of Justice. 


Suppose an association had such a cost accountant. 
Of course, his salary is contributed to by the different 
members of the Association. If it should eventually 
appear, after such a method was in vogue that there was 
a uniformity of price throughout the entire industry, the 
officers of the Government, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, might consider that this was a price-fix- 
ing scheme. Now, while it is not very often a conviction 
is secured by the Department of Justice, if I were in an 
industry, I would think it pretty nearly as serious to be 
indicted as I would be to be tried. In other words, even 
if there has not been any price-fixing, even if there is not 
a conclusive case, still I would hate to run the risk of hav- 
ing some representative of the Department of Justice, 
who thinks there was a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in the fixing of prices, through this method, 
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bring about the indictment of the members of the Associa- 
tion; that is, I should always be afraid of an indictment. 


The whole question involved in this is whether or not 
a Jury would say, after hearing all the facts, that this 
practice was really a method pursued for the purpose of 
fixing or arranging or bringing about a standard price, 
and if it could be so construed, then it is a violation of 
law. That is my judgment. 


Mr. Templeton: Mr. Walsh, before you leave may I 
ask whether or not it would be unlawful for the individ- 
ual members, without reference to association affiliation 
to adopt such methods? 


Mr. Walsh: Oh, yes, there is no doubt about it. There 
are a great many things we can do individually that we 
can not do as an association. 


Mr. Templeton: Understand me, if the services of a 
man were available to a number of manufacturers and 
they could make contracts with him individually, have 
they that right? 


Mr. Walsh: Absolutely. 


Mr. Templeton: So long as the arrangement is not 
made through the Association. 


Mr. Walsh: Absolutely. 


Mr. Barbour: Mr. President, I know we all have been 
very much interested in the address of Mr. Walsh, and I 
wish to show our appreciation by asking a rising vote of 
thanks. | 


(All the members arose. Applause). 
Mr. Walsh: I thank you, gentlemen, 


Lod 


The President: I would like to ask whether any mem- 
ber is here of the Rex Stove Company of South Fort Smith, 
Arkansas? 


(No response. ) 


The President: Or the Keeley Stove Company of 
Columbia, the Hoosier Stove Company of Marion, Indi- 
ana, the Portland Stove Works? I believe that gentleman 
was here this morning. Is Mr. McCarthy in the room? 
I was going to ask him to rise and make your acquaint- 
ance. 


Gentlemen, I think we have finished everything on 
the program for today. You will remember that last year 
we had arranged a luncheon so as to keep the members 
together, and it looks now to me as if we were going to 
be able to finish our business in the morning. I am won- 
dering whether we had better arrange for the luncheon. 


Mr. Moore: Mr. Chairman, if it logks as though we 
would get through with the morning session, let us stick 
to it until we get through and then adjourn. 


The President: I think that will be the better way 
and we will not order the luncheon. I think we will 
finish our business. If there is any Committee that is ready 
to report today, we will, of course, receive the report. 


Report of Committee on Next Place of Meeting 


Mr. Barbour: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
had a full meeting of the committee appointed to select 
the next place of meeting, and we had a good deal of dis- 
cussion. I think I can say for every member of the Com- 
mittee, that they were desirous of presenting to you what 
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they thought, in their opinion, the best place for holding 
our next meeting. We had three applications. One was 
from Columbus, Ohio, another from Chicago, and another 
from St. Louis, asking us to consider them favorably, but 
no member of the Committee thought it wise to accept 
any of those, and they took under consideration the var- 
ious places named, but a good many of our members 
thought there was only one place to hold our meetings, 
and that was New York. I like New York, but I believe 
it is wise and to the interest of this organization to hold 
its meetings at different places in the Kast, and in the 
West. I am not forgetting the South, because we have a 
good many Southern members, but I believe that by hold- 
ing our meetings in different sections, we will find it to 
the advantage of this organization. 


I think you will agree with me that we had one of 
the most prosperous and profitable meetings that we ever 
had, and a well-attended one it was, when we met in 
Ase OILY. 


Aiter due consideration, the members of your Com- 
mittee unanimously voted to recommend to you Boston as 


the next place of meeting. Boston is known as a very 
hospitable city. It has good eats. I suppose their grapes 
will be just as good after the first of July as anywhere 
else, so that point should not have any great argument, 
and I therefore hope you will consider the report of your 
Committee, and decide upon Boston. 


The recommendation was duly seconded. 


The President: A motion has been made and second- 
ed that our next annual meeting be held in Boston. All in 
favor of that motion will say ‘‘Aye,” those opposed, ‘‘No.”’ 


Mr. Barbour: Are there any other suggestions? 


iss, 


The President: Does anybody want to say anything 
on the resolution? 


Mr. Printz: I offer an amendment to make it New 
York, if somebody will second the amendment. 


Mr. Warner: I want to tell you boys that it is neces- 
sary for you to get out into God’s country and get some 
pep and some real red blood. There is only one place in 
this country where you can get it and get it right, and 
that is Boston. 


I want to thank this Committee, and I want to thank 
every one of you boys that want to go to one of the best 
places on earth, to vote for Boston. 


Mr. Moore: Mr. Chairman, I think Boston would be 
a splendid place to go. There are a great many members 
down East. It does not take those who live out of the 
Boston district much longer to go there than it does to 
New York. It does not take much longer to go from 
Chicago to Boston than it does from Chicago to New York. 
I think we would all like it in Boston, or at any rate, we > 
will like it when we get there, and I hope the vote will be 
in favor of Boston. 


The President: All in favor of the next annual meet- 
ing being held in Boston will say ‘Aye,’ and contrary, 
“No.” (After a pause): Boston is the place. 


Is there any other committee ready to report? If 
there is no further business to come before the meeting at 
this time, a motion to adjourn until tomorrow morning 
will be in order. 


(The meeting thereupon adjourned to May 15, 1919, 
at 10:00 o’clock a. m.) 
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MORNING SESSION 
Thursday, May 15, 1919. 


The President (Mr. Frederick Will in the Chair): 
Gentlemen, please come to order. First on our program 
is an address by Mr. C. E. Knoeppel, of the firm of C. E. 
Knoeppel & Co., Industrial Engineers of New York City, 
and the subject of his address is “‘Service with profit.” 


I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Knoeppel. 


Address of Mr. C. E. Knoeppel 
“Service with Profit” 


Mr. C. E. Knoeppel: Mr. President and Members, I 
must confess to somewhat of a feeling of timidity, in 
attempting to address a body of practical business men on 
a subject as comprehensive as that of ‘Service with 
Profit.”” Atthe same time, I feel Iam rather at home with 
a body of foundry men, manufacturers, for the reason 
that my father was a stove molder, and at different times 
in his life worked for Fuller-Warren, Rathbone-Sard, and 
the Brand people of Milwaukee. My grandfather was 
shot in one of the big strikes at Albany or Troy, and my 
father was shot at. My dad had the feeling that his life 
work was pretty good and that I should be a molder, so 
at his instigation I became first a laborer, then a molder, 
serving time, not in jail, but as a sand rat, so I feel I have 
a right to talk to foundry men. 


_ Another thing, in the last twelve years I have been 
in the councils of management, large and small, all over 
the country, and have had the opportunity of seeing this 
great question of relations from two sides, from which I 
have reached a certain conclusion, that the future should 
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see a new ideal in industry, that the best goods should be 
manufactured at the lowest prices to the public, and at 
the highest return to capital and to labor. 


This, of course, means service—service of the high- 
est kind. We have heard of service without profit and 
profit without service, but coming as a new order of 
things, service with profit, and that slogan “business for 
service with profit” is bound to take the place of the 
slogan we have all known in the past of ‘‘The public be 
damned.”’ 


A great many workers particularly, and most manu- 
facturers, fail to consider that when they step from their 
work floors and out of their offices, they become part of 
the great public, and therefore have to use the products 
of industry, and if we can do anything on earth to assist 
in bettering the relations between the two, we are con- 
tributing to the furtherance of a worthy ideal. 


Now, the church has taught service for 2,000 years. 
Great Britain jumped to the rescue of Belgium for no 
other reason than service. Our own entering into the war, 
as we come back and recollect all the things that led up 
to it, was not so much what Germany did to our people, 
but to further a great cause—service. Why did so many 
manufacturers and business men run to Washington at 
the first call, accepting a dollar a year, if it was not for 
service? Why was it that so many plants were con- 
verted into this, that and the other thing, if it was not for 
service? And why did so many millionaires work for a 
dollar a year if it was not for service? 


When the question of compulsory training came up 
before the Academy of Political Science at Columbia Uni- 
versity, I was fortunate in being one of the talkers, and 
I enunciated this principle, that compulsory training 
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ceased to be compulsory when there is a willingness and 
desire to serve; that this willingness could not be forced 
and had to be induced, and that the great work, as far as 
military training was concerned, was to introduce this 
desire, and that holds in industrial lines. 


Now, where are we at today? There should be 
plenty of business ahead. Recently, I was talking with 
some of the representatives of the Department of Labor. 
The building program is anywhere from 750,000 to 
1,000,000 houses behind. The real building program is a 
billion dollars behind. For several years, the productive 
capacity of our manufacturing enterprises has been de- 
voted to the manufacture of destructive mechanism, hold- 
ing up therefore, the makng of peace-time products, so 
we are behind on those things. The railroads need not 
only new equipment, but vast quantities of replacement 
and repairs. Then there is the matter of new industries 
that the war has made possible, that have grown up, tak- 
ing away from Germany the monopolies that she held 
before. 


For a time there is to be continued, the manufacture 
of military and naval supplies, until we get back entirely 
on a peace basis. There is also to be a large growth in 
shipbuilding. This nation ought to have, and probably 
will have, a great merchant marine. 


So, from all angles, there is no excuse for anything 
else except the greatest possible period of prosperity for 
the years to come. 


It was my good fortune to have a conference with 
the Chairman of the Belgian Industrial Commission, 
which came over here to study our methods, and he said 
this country should be a vast storehouse for the nations 
of Europe for twenty-five years to come; they could not 
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go to Germany, they would not go to Russia, and France 
and England would be busy taking care of themselves. 


Wherever I go, I find purchasing agents waiting for 
a better price. Several months ago, one of the big pur- 
chasing agents in Pittsburgh was called up over the Long 
Distance ’phone and had offered him scrap iron at $22.00, 
when it was $38.00. Very casually he said, “I am not 
interested; I will wait for a drop in price.’ That may be 
very good, but if the purchasing agent waits for a better 
price, there is bound to be a better price to the detriment 
of industry as a whole. 


Un the other hand, we find labor on its guard against 
unemployment, against lowering wages and hours, with 
its obligations to buy bonds and pay taxes staring it in 
the face, and fearful that industry will endeavor to take 
advantage of the situation and go back to pre-war con- 
ditions. The Government in its desire to help both, is 
helping neither, for the reason that it does not understand 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, nor the side of labor. 


At any rate, we have a period of waiting, watchful 
waiting, a sort of flagman as to what is going to happen 
on both sides, leading me to believe something is going to 
come shortly to change the attitude of men, otherwise we 
are bound to have dissatisfaction, restriction of produc- 
tion and other things that come with it. 


In attempting to analyze the situation, I have come to 
the conclusion this great world of ours is going through a 
gigantic convulsion, and as I analyze the reason for this 
eruption, I can not help but feel that its basis is entirely 
economic in nature. This world unrest, dissatisfaction, 
clash and discontent, are but the outward manifestations 
of an inward protest against the way modern society is 
organized; a protest against the conditions under which 
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we live; a protest against the present plan of human rela- 
tionship; against the condition today that makes it almost 
impossible to have community of interest. I can remem- 
ber my grandfather telling me in the old days when he 
sold his own foundry jobs, helping to collect the money 
and doing odds and ends which kept him so close to his 
four molders, his sons, that there was a decided commun- 
ity of interest, which exists no longer. 


We have reached a condition where molders live 
miles from their place of employment, and many things 
have been taken away that made for the community of 
interest. In other words, the conditions as I look at them, 
which are to put industry back where it belongs, are con- 
ditions which will come about, regardless of the strife and 
bloodshed necessary to its accomplishment. 


Therefore, I think one of the first things which we, as 
manufacturers, should give our thought to, is a study of 
the industrial conditions from a different angle. Men 
have stopped to ask themselves this question: Why is it 
that in the greatest development this world has ever seen, 
especially in this country of labor-saving machinery of the 
most advanced type, of the best that can be devised, and 
in office methods also, that we see the cost of living keep 
on going up and up until the value of the dollar is less 
than it used to be? I sometimes feel that if we could get 
away from dollars and cents consideration, we would be 
very much further along. 


At any rate, the reason for it is we have a deadly 
cycle constantly in our midst. Every time a worker forces 
a demand for higher wages, it means materially increased 
cost. Greater material cost means increased total cost, 
and higher total costs force higher prices, and the cycle 
keeps on going up and up and up until the sky seems to 
be the limit. I feel, as a result, even though we are in a 
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downward tercency, generally, that under the present 
conditions wages should not be reduced until the cost of 
living is reducec. The cost of living can not be reduced 
until production costs are reduced, a sort of dog-chasing- 
his-tail affair. 


Wages can be increased and cost of living reduced 
cxily when in all lines we get maximum preduction per 
hour. And there is a point that we as manufacturers and 
business men must take up with labor and approach it in 
a different light. Jt is nct a question of how much we pay 
labor or how much they work, four, five. six, seven, nine 
hours per day, it is a question of how much can be turned 
out per hour per man, vr per machine. 


Now, first as a laborer and molder and then in the 
councils of management, I have been led ty certain con- 
clusions with reference to this great question of industrial 
reiations. 


The difference of opinion is always due to a faulty 
assumption somewhere. Second, we do not give the ques- 
tions of right and wrong the attention they deserve. 
Action precedes due consideration. A walking delegate 
may go into a plant and over a fancied grievance start a 
fight. Or a manufacturer may have a notion that his 
working men are not doing right, and he may start a fight. 
Action precedes consideration, whereas, if there was a 
conference over the table, eye to eye, there would be no 
fight. 


Three: We should not question the motives of men. 
They are right as they see things. They are wrong to us 
only because we see things differently ; because we do not 
take the time or have the patience and through misappre- 
hension. The burden of proof is therefore on our should- 
ers to have the bigger amount of information. We all 
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know that one of the reasons why labor generally causes 
the trouble, is because it has no conception of what costs 
are. I have heard men working along with me say, ‘‘Well, 
it costs so much for wages and so much for materal, and 
there is the price. Look at how much they make,”’ fail- 
ing to consider that other branches may equal, overhead 
generally, two, three, four, five times the amount paid for 
labor; yet if they could have some means of informing 
labor as to what overhead was and the small margins of 
profit that are made, it would immediately make for a 
better feeling on the part of the workman, who has reason 
and has a brain, against manufacturers, for most manu- 
facturers have come up from workers, and we know that. 


Fourth: Combativeness and destructiveness in men 
are direct results of all the influences of the past. In 
other words, we are simply composites of the past and our 
ancestors. 


Fifth: Men are right at heart, but conditions which 
seem insurmountable, force them to defer the treatment 
they know should be applied. 


I have talked with many a great big manufacturing 
man who would like to do a number of things, but felt he 
could not because of competition or one thing or another. 
I have talked to labor leaders who at the breakfast table 
would ask me to keep quiet, that they would not dare let 
their feelings be known to their followers, because if they 
did, they would be turned from their leadership. 


As a result, I believe we have certain fallacies which 
must be considered, and which must have no part in our 
new industrialism. I do not éxpect you to agree with all 
the fallacies. They are the result of talking with a great 
many men and my own experience on both sides of the 
fence. I have divided them into three classes: 
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1. Fallacies on the part of labor. 
2. Fallacies on the part of management. 


3. Fallacies on the part of capital. 


On the part of labor, first, that production should be 
retarded, and the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
frowned upon and fought against, in order to make more 
work for more people, and guard against over-production. 


Second, that it creates wealth, and should therefore 
enjoy the fruits of such creation, the argument being that, 
in the last analysis, the products of industry are the work 
of labor, and 


Third, that capital is opposed to it, because it gives 
it no saying in management, nor a share in the profits of 
inuustry. 


Fourth, that it is the boss and that its decision is final 
because responsible for results. That is on the part of the 
management. 


Fifth, that labor is a commodity to be purchased 
according to the law of supply and demand, the same as 
material. 


Sixth, that it is only accountable to capital. 


On the part of capital, seventh, that it is the controll- 
ing factor because it supplies the funds. 


Eighth, that it has no further obligation beyond sup- 
plying the funds. 


Ninth, that all of the profits belong to it. 


Tenth, that labor is opposed to it because of strikes 
and agitation. 
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As regards the fallacies of labor, that production 
should be retarded, and I am going to get to that a little 
later. 


That it creates wealth—lI believe we all agree our- 
selves that that is a fallacy, and we know it is a problem 
of convincing labor that it is. Russia is doing more to 
show labor the fallacy of creation of wealth by labor 
alone than any other one thing. Capital, management 
and labor are really partners, or directors in a work of 
which the public are stockholders. 


We must get back after all to that big thought that 
the public are to be served because in a sense, indirectly, 
we are the public and are making things for ourselves. 
Labor without the ideas of management and the money 
supplied by capital would not get very far, and that 
applies also to captal and management without the 
service of labor. 


That capital is opposed to it. This is not so, basic- 
ally, even though indications may point this way. Capital 
has suffered just as much in proportion, from the uneco- 
nomic conditions mentioned, as labor, in idleness of money, 
plants, equipment and materials. It has suffered as much 
from the fallacious ideas of labor as it has from its own 
fallacies, and whether it knew what was right and just 
or not, capital has been practically forced, due to intense 
competition, to wait until an opportune time presented 
itself, to correct evils, and in most cases this time never 
came. 


I have talked with many a big-hearted, big-minded 
man, who wanted to do big things, but who simply could 
not, and who will not be able to until conditions beyond 
his control are changed. I believe more and more that 
many of the better thinking laborers are beginning to 
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see that their interests rest with capital, and that capital 
is not opposed to it. 


As to management—that it is bought. This is not — 
altogether so. How can management be bought, when in 
the first place, it uses money not its own, and directs labor 
to which it has no title. Labor is made up of human 
beings, with God-given rights and privileges, and manage- 
ment should feel and must feel in the future that it is as 
much accountable to labor for the things it asks labor to 
do, as it is to capital for the money it uses. 


That labor is a commodity. This is coming to be 
looked upon more and more as fallacious, because a 
human being is different from a block of wood or a piece 
of steel. A worker has brain, will, muscle, initiative, and 
enthusiasm, ambition, life itself. He is a free moral 
agent, entitled to liberty, the pursuit of happiness and 
representation of affairs, according to our constitution. 
Should these be taken away from him when he deals with 
management? It was Bismarck who said: “Give the 
workingman work as long as he is healthy, assure him 
care when he is sick, insure him maintenance when he is 
old. 


“Was not the right to work openly proclaimed at the 
time of the publication of the common law? It is not 
established in all our social arrangements that the man 
who comes before his fellow citizens and says ‘I am 
healthy, I desire to work but can find no work’ is entitled 
to say also ‘Give me work’ and that the State is bound to 
give him work.”’ 


The logic of this reasoning riddles the theory that 
labor is a commodity. Consider this also: What a pro- 
test there would be from capital and management, if the 
labor world demanded to work with every stockholder of 
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a corporation on an individual basis, and a protest that 
has right on its side. What is fair for one is fair for the 
other. That it is only accountable to captal. This to my 
mind is wrong. The question of shop rules, wages, hours, 
tasks, working conditions and other factors affecting the 
life and habits of the worker, is of such importance in in- 
fluencing their lives, that management can not get away 
from a real responsibility in its handling of this flesh and 
blood entrusted to its care. If management does not 
recognize this responsibility, labor will one of these days 
thrust it aside and take matters into its own hands. 


One of my assistants in the City of Toledo, which at 
the present time is going through quite a siege from the 
labor standpoint, a week ago Sunday took in five soap- 
box meetings. 


Now, while we might smile at these soap-box meet- 
ings, let us not for a moment overlook the fact that they 
are important and serious. Invariably, these soap-box 
orators, with an enormous amount of plausibility in their 
argument, stating half-truths with sufficient contention to 
always get applause, were advising their following to re- 
member that labor is in the saddle, and that all it had to 
do was to reach out and take control. 


Now, we may say, of course, that such things can not 
happen in this country. On the other hand, we know for 
a certainty that it is always the minority, the small minor- 
ity, that can raise hell. 


I was talking with the management of one of the 
three or four biggest detective agencies in this country 
the other day, that had an enormous amount of work 
to do during the war in keeping the plants of the country 
straight—that is from the standpoint of pro-German 
workers. His conclusions got down to this, that 90 per 
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cent. of the workers in a factory were at heart sound and 
willing to do everything possible to assist the manufac- 
turers. If left alone, 90 per cent. of them were sound. 
That two per cent. caused all the damage, that is, two of 
the 100 influencing ninety-eight others, which otherwise 
would not be much of a harmful factor, although some- 
what radical—positive opposition, in other words. 


If you can find the two and eliminate the two, 98 men 
out of the average hundred would be productive and 
could be reasoned with. 


Now, then, for the fallacies of capital, the first one 
being that money should control things. If capital, man- 
agement and labor are inter-dependent; if one can not 
exist without the other in business, then industry is a 
three-sided affair instead of a one-sided proposition. The 
initiative may well rest with capital, because it has a right 
to say what shall be done with its money, but arbitrarily 
to control things, without giving management and labor a 
say in things, is just as logical as the contention of labor 
that it creates wealth. Business should be just as much 
concerned about giving service as making profit, and 
when capital attempts to ride management or labor or 
both, then those whom industry seeks to serve should step 
in and take a hand. 


You ask who would be the boss? My answer is, do 
a real wife and a real husband have to fight out the 
matter of who is boss? Capital, management and labor, 
is a partnership for the good of the community, of human- 
ity, of the public, and as in the marriage relationship, 
there should be no fighting to prove who is boss. Most of 
us are married men, and most of us are big enough to 
recognize that it takes two to make a quarrel, and after 
the first year, possibly, during which there is some pull 
and haul, we find we can work in double harness and we 
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settle down for a pretty clean-cut relationship as man 
and wife. 


The next is, that capital is not obligated beyond sup- 
plying funds. In the ‘flu’? epidemic, people in some 
places were forced to wear masks. That was done to 
keep the disease from spreading. In all of our large 
cities we are familiar with the traffic ‘“‘cops.” Imagine 
what would happen if we were to eliminate them, espec- 
lally at 42nd Street and 5th Avenue. There is no man 
here who would advocate that. By the same process of 
reasoning, management and labor have a right to expect 
that capital will continue to feel its obligation after financ- 
ing an enterprise. No proper relationship is proper in 
cases where capital feels its duty only is to periodically 
look over the trial balance, and protest because results 
are not all they should be. If it wants certain results, it 
should take a hand in getting them. 


I remember in one case where a pieceworker had 
been told to go ahead and make all he could, and he 
began to make $12.00 to $20.00 a day. That was some 
years ago. One of the directors came down and looked 
all over the payroll and saw this man earning $12.00 to 
$15.00 a day, and went to the management and gave 
orders that that man should be cut, when the man had 
been guaranteed against the cut. Now I say to you, 
gentlemen, by what right had that management any 
claim, had that director any claim to go to the manage- 
ment and insist on a cut? The management knew about 
it, the foreman knew about it, they got the production and 
the overhead was thereby reduced. It was obligated. It 
should have looked into the thing instead of arbitrarily 
saying the man should be cut. 


That all of the profits belong to capital. If capital 
finances, manages and then does the work, then and only 
then is it entitled to all of the profit. 
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Suppose we all had all the money we wanted and 
did not want to manage the work, what good would the 
money be to us? Again let me say that the three are a 
partnership, therefore to capital, interest; to manage- 
ment, salaries; to labor, wages; to each of the three, a 
share in the profits in proportion as each produces results. 
I am coming to that question of profit-sharing later, be- 
cause it has a number of fallacies in it, but there must be 
some basis that wil reward the three different sides after 
they have received their basic amount as they help to pro- 
duce results. 


That labor is opposed to it. There is no question but 
what every indication seems to point to the fact that labor 
is opposed to capital, because of the strikes and the out- 
landish conditions it imposes on people, as, for instance, 
6 hours’ work for 9 hours’ pay, overtime when it rains, 
etc., but these things cannot last. 


I was in Toledo when the Willys people went on 
strike, asking a 44-hour week when competitors were 
working 48. These things make it probable that labor is 
opposed to capital. I do not think so. In fact, I know it 
is not, because I have talked with enough labor leaders 
and enough workingmen to know that it is not so. Our 
great trouble is coming from the flannel-mouthed individ- 
uals who want to raise hell, no matter where it is, so long 
as they can keep their job and keep their graft. The real 
body of workmen are not opposed to capital. What 
it does object to, and rightly so, is the “abstantee- 
landlorism” in industry, to legislation without repre- 
sentation, to conditions which it has to strike against 
to change, thus constantly getting away from the old 
community of interest that was so beneficial to the 
manufacturer and the worker. What it opposes is lack of 
opportunity to get some change of conditions, that will 
not be admitted in the face of the management, and the 
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result is they have to strike to get what they want. It is 
not opposed to capital, but demands the right to work 
with it. That is my conclusion. 


Now to eliminate these fallacies, everyone must look 
at this principle, that each must take less than its want 
or demand, in order to get more than it now has or needs. 
Each takes less and gets more. If three sides of this thing, 
management, labor and capital, fight for the hundred per 
cent., the ultimate objective, none of them will get it. 
Isn’t it better, therefore, for each to give a little and get 
more than they will ever get by fighting indefinitely ? 


Now, you may say I am a calamity howler, a pessi- 
mist, a socialist a Bolshevist. I am none of these, but 
better men than I are sounding the alarm. It is only 
recently that President Wilson said: “It’s the League of 
Nations or Bolshevism.’’ Roosevelt said, ‘“‘Ahead of us is 
Utopia or hell.’’ Lloyd George said, ‘“‘Civilization may be 
shattered to atoms.”’ Who am I to put myself ahead of 
these three men? 


Now, there is no sense in criticism without some 
attempt to be constructive. There are, in my opinion, cer- 
tain elements in betterment, such as economic aspects, 
relation, profit-sharing, acceptance by labor of more mod- 
ern methods, more producers in industries and participa- 
tion by labor in management. 


Now regarding the economic aspect. I am not going 
to say much as to that, or at least as much as I would if 
I were talking before a body of workers, because the 
rank and file of us know it is altogether a question of pro- 
duction. I was talking with a worker a short time ago in 
the factory. He said he was glad to see the time coming 
when we would have a six-hour day. I said, ““‘What are 
you going to do with that extra time’? ‘Oh, well,’ we 
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will find something to do’, he said. I said, ““You are 
working nine hours now?” “Yes.” “Are producing so 
many things?” ‘‘Yes.’”’ ‘‘When you work six hours will 
you produce as much as you now produce in nine?” 
“No.” “You will expect the same wages and that will 
make things cost more.” “Yes, but people can afford 
that.” I said, ““Yes, but who are the people that do the 
buying? There are about thirty million workers in the 
country, and that is the biggest single factor. If you work 
six hours and everyone else, then everything is going to 
be much higher.” I said, “Suppose a barber shaves two 
people a day, do you suppose you could afford to have 
MUlteriCeschavedsaesselle. said, - Nor’. -l- said. Why?” 
‘Because it would cost too much.” He saw the point im- 
mediately. I do not think there is one worker in ten who 
has any conception of industrial mechanics. If every 
worker doubled his production with wages the same, the 
cost of living would go down so fast, there would never be 
another factor, but if the workers worked only half the 
time and doubled the wages and half the production, the 
cost of living is going even higher than it is now. 


At a number of gatherings to a mixed audience, not 
before the manufacturers, I have gotten away entirely 
from the dollars and cents illustration which confuses the 
issue. I have come down to commodities. I have used 
the illustration of raising pigs. They might, your neigh- 
bors might be raising horses and cows and sheep and 
poultry, and you can see by that the tendency to increase 
wealth has increased as you increase production; and even 
if you have a greater amount of pigs than the neighbor 
has of other things, you have a greater exchange power 
because after you have exchanged up to the limit of their 
exchanging, you have more pigs that you can exchange 
elsewhere. 
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I am getting some results with arguments of that 
kind. The point is, however, to put it up to labor. This 
means that what we make is buying power, for we can 
take it and exchange it for other things, and the more we 
make, the more buying power we have, hence production 
is wealth. Further, I can not get more horses or cows or 
sheep by producing less pigs. To get more, I have to pro- 
duce more, and because I produce more, my expenses are 
less, I am in a position to make better bargains in ex- 
changing pigs. Hence, the more I produce, the richer I 
become. This is nothing new, as you well know, but it is 
put in a different way. John Stewart Mill said, ‘Could 
we suddenly double the productive powers of the country, 
we should double the supply of commodities in every 
market, but we should, by the same stroke, double the 
purchasing power. Everybody would bring a double de- 
mand as well as supply. Everybody would be able to buy 
twice as much because every one would have twice as 
much to offer in exchange.’” 


Now, let us get a few of the fundamentals in mind. 


First, industry is nothing but the acts of the individ- 
uals engaged. 


Second, management consists of controlling and 
guiding these acts of the various indivduals engaged in 
industry. 


Third, industrial relations are the re-action created 
in all individuals as a result of this control and guidance 
on the part of management; which brings us to the con- 
clusion that the responsibility for correct relations is more 
and more on the shoulders of management than we have 
any idea of. Samuel Gompers made this statement: 


“There is no necessity to worry about how labor and 
capital can be reconciled, for they are one and the same. 
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How laborers and capitalists can be reconciled is entirely 
within the scope of proper inquiry.” 


Now, let me consider who influences our industrial 
relations: 


First, administrative executives. 
Second, operating heads. 
Third immediate superintendents and foremen. 


Fourth, fellow workers. 


There are three out of four factors that directly in- 
fluence the worker. Now you as executives may be very 
altruistic. . You may act on the basis of Christianity to the 
nth power in your factory, you may want to do this or 
that, but you may not get it across, because in the last 
analysis it is your foreman who is carrying out the policies 
as he seems them to the workers. For this reason we are 
urging in your plant, a better training of foremen, getting 
men to understand a better phase of economics, so that 
they can be real teachers to the workers, and reflect 
through the workers the attitude of the people at the 
shop. 


Now, let’s see. There is the selection of men for 
definite tasks; assignment of men to their work, methods 
of instructon; rules and regulations; methods in use; 
tools provided; equipment and facilities furnished ; condi- 
tion of the building; general surroundings; supervision; 
planning of work for men; standards of performance; 
records of performance; hours of work; plan of wage 
payment; incentive; safety of working conditions and 
facilities; plant comfort and aid; effect of conditions on 
work and health; educational opportunities; amusement 
opportunities; recreation; community interests and man- 
agement policies, 
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Now, there are two or three things of the twenty- 
four that have to do with wages, which indicates to us 
that the wage, after all, is not so much a barrier. 


How industrial relations are influenced can next be 
analyzed as follows: 


First, personal contact and supervision—conversa- 
tion. 


Second, bulletins. 

Third, verbal or written instructions. 
Fourth, things seen. 

Fifth, criticisms or praise. 

Sixth, physical influences. 

Seventh, mental influences. 


Kighth, material or monetary reward. 


Of the first four types who influence relationships, 
three are management, and one, worker. Of the twenty- 
four factors which influence relationships, only four are 
wholly or partly controlled by the worker, all the others 
being a definite responsibility of the management. 


Of the eight methods by which industrial relation- 
ships can be influenced, only two, personal contact and 
conversation, and things seen, can be partly controlled 
by the workers. This analysis presents the most conclu- 
sive evidence that the responsibility for everybody in in- 
dustrial relations, lies with the management, and that the 
initiative and improvement of conditions must emanate 
from the management. 


Another surprising part of the analysis is this: Of 
the twenty-four factors that influence relationships, two 
have to do with money and compensation, and of the 
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eight, only one has to do with money. Does this not make 
us stop for a moment and consider how important money 
is, or how little its effect may be after all? 


Incentives of money are important, of course, but 
since making this analysis, there has been growing with 
me an impression that maybe we have been permitting 
the money factor to eclipse some of the other more basic 
features by which our relations are controlled, and this 
is easily an error of both the employer and employee. 


Now, from the standpoint of profit-sharing, I want 
to make four points. Recently, we made a pretty care- 
ful survey of the whole profit-sharing field, and found 
two-thirds of them are failures. In the case of the Willys 
Company, they had a fifty-fifty profit-sharing, and today 
they have a big strike on their hands. 


You may have two workers, side by side, who are 
drawing the same wages.. One of them is a painstaking, 
conscientious worker, attempting to give the best pro- 
duction he can, with a minimum of rejections. The other 
is not so painstaking or conscientious, but he manages to 
get enough up each day and his scrap account is not so 
big as to result in his dismissal. You see these two men 
in every shop you go in, sometimes on every floor. Now, 
when profit-sharing comes around, each gets about the 
same amount of money, with the result that the fellow 
who is somewhat careless and lax, says ‘““Why should I 
worry? Why should I increase my production? I am 
getting the profit-sharing and the fellow that is consistent 
or conscientious feels ‘“‘The next six months I wont work 
quite so hard; why should 1? ‘‘He knows he can draw as 
much as his neighbor. Which makes it evident to me that 
one factor in profit-sharing is that earnings must be based 
on individual attainment in so far as it is possible to deter- 
mine them. 
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Now, another point which leads to an important law, 
and which has a bearing on this question. Every worker 
is more or less a by-the-week figure. He is paid by the 
day and thinks or lives by the day, sometimes being no 
more than a week or ten days from starvation. Now you 
can easily see the effect on his mind of dangling before 
him a possible six months’ share in the profits. Now we 
are all too prone to count chickens before they are hatch- 
ed. If itistoo far away, we stop counting. This leads me 
to think that profit-sharing should be at frequent intervals 
to keep up the interest of the worker. Now, the men are 
expecting to make profit when due to a bad year, the man- 
agement convinces everybody there was no profit to divide 
with the workers. Now, imagine the feeling of the man 
who may have done his best during the period, realizing 
that he has given his employer the best he has, and then 
finding out he can make no profit, so that a number of 
people who are studying this matter seriously feel that 
something should be given to the worker regardless of 
the company showing, in return for his interest, and effort 
expended in attempting to give the company the best he 
has. 


Still another point: Workers may share in the profits 
in a given year, but because of waste on the part of the 
management or in poor purchasing or poor sales efforts, 
there are no profits, but debts. That establishes a further 
point that savings and profit sharing are beyond the 
workers’ control. It seems that because the men are not 
to blame for the losses and because they have done what 
would otherwise entitle them to reward on the items they 
could and did control, that they should be rewarded. 


Now the expense of modern methods of labor—lI 
could go into that at some length, but I have already 
taken a good deal of your time. My statement to you as 
manufacturers here is, begin to take steps to convert labor - 
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to the importance in these times of modern methods. We 
have to have them. This constant reduction in hours and 
increase in wages without an equivalent in what is pro- 
duced, is going to get us into trouble. More producers in 
industry is what we should all consider. 


The ambition of my father was to have me wear a 
white collar. I am wearing it. It was also his ambition 
to have my brother wear one, and he is wearing one. That 
is all the children he had. That is a laudable ambition. 
If it keeps on, we will have too many white collars and 
not enough producers. 


In other words, there is an overhead in industry as 
well as in the plant. As time goes on, he is each year 
adding more and more on his shoulders. Men want to be . 
salesmen, dentists or doctors or somethng else than actual 
workers with tools and brains and the less producers we 
have, the higher must be the overhead on the work of 
direct workers, so it seems the part of wisdom to bring 
about better hours, better working conditions, better sur- 
roundings so as to induce people to join the ranks of the 
workers. 


Now, this great question of participation in manage- 
ment by labor is one of the things now with us. AsI look 
at it, the world unrest is not so much over the question 
of hours and wages as something they really can not 
understand, but they want some say. I do not feel they 
should sit on Boards of Directors or something of that 
kind. Labor is not in position yet, by education or train- 
ing, to have fifty per cent. of the profits and seats with the 
directors. But I do feel that plans, like the Senate and 
House of Representatives arrangement, and things of that 
kind can be started whereby you can enable your workers 
to talk things out and come to a conclusion. One of the 
big plants in Cleveland has such a plan. I asked the man- 
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agement if they would go back to old methods. He said 
‘No, our workers are putting things through we would 
never dare to suggest to them.” It is that method that 
should be used so long as it brings about a community of 
interest and gets results. 


Now, I was recently discussing with a big manufac- 
turer in Pittsburgh this whole question. He was protest- 
ing strenuously because a laborer was giving him so many 
molds, one-half as many with twice the wages. He could ° 
shut his plant up for six months and teach labor all right. 
I let him rave on. I could realize and appreciate his posi- 
tion. I know what the workers are thinkng and talking. 
I said to him, ‘‘Mr. Smith’—that does not happen to be 
his name, it is a good illustration——“‘what have you ever 
done as a manufacturer and what have your fellow manu- 
facturers done in Pittsburgh to disabuse the minds of the 
workers of this fallacy of the production of all wealth by 
their labor; this fallacy that they should not use labor- 
saving machinery and such things? He said nothing. I 
said ““Haven’t your fellow manufacturers done it?” He 
said “You can not talk with them; you can not reason with 
them.” I said ““‘How many of your big firms had been 
workmen?” He said “‘Most of them.” “And yet you say 
they haven’t any brains.” ‘‘No,” he said, ‘They get to- 
gether and talk these things out.’’ I said ‘““‘Who let them 
get together?’’ I said ““‘Why don’t you folks begin some 
campaign, in a precise, clean-cut way, to put before them 
these particular problems of participation in profit-shar- 
ing, hours and all that sort of thing so they will begin to 
get your point?” I said “What is the labor world today 
but a cloistered proposition. They do not know your 
side.” He said “How can we go about it?”’ I said “Your 
first big step is propaganda. ‘‘He admitted that. 


We got talking then about world conditions, how the 
Russian situation changed while there was still a war as 
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the result of German propaganda; how the Italian disas- 
ters were the result of clever propaganda, the written 
words, the spoken words, and we agreed right then and 
there that their propaganda standards of talks to workers 
and articles to workers and small booklets on these differ- 
ent things, to workers, would get some workers to think- 
ing. 


In other words, it is just as possible for the manufac- 
turer to get a small minority in his plant thinking along 
the right lines for their own interest, as it is to get a small 
minority of radical, flannel-mouths, to talking anarchy 
and Bolshevism and everything else. The managements 
are somewhat discouraged. They say ‘“‘We can not get all 
of our workers to think in these terms.’’ I say “Don’t 
attempt it. If you can get two out of a hundred and the 
two get some more, you will have ten or fifteen out of a 
hundred, and that is all you need, because the other side 
of the house already have their soap-box orators, and we 
have the Pressmen’s Union advocating a general strike all 
over the country the Fourth of July, and if a few of them 
ean do that, a few of your workers can influence many. 


There are six steps init: Relation, general economic 
understanding of the workers’ participation, profit-shar- 
ing, more producers, and so forth, and those are things 
that can be properly—lI do not mean cleverly, subtly, but 
that which can be done in the open man to man. Put 
before the workers informaton which they have not now 
and which they will not have unless you give it to them. 
Teach them initiative and teach them better things about 
our inuustry, anu what their own interests demand, if you 
on.y get five or ten out of a hundred. 


The President: Gentlemen, Mr. Knoeppel will be 
very glad to answer any questions that any gentleman 
here would like to ask him, and I hope you have some 
questions to ask. 
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Mr. Barbour: Mr. President, I did not intend to say 
anything. I was waiting for somebody else, but I have been 
so thoroughly interested in the address which has just 
been given us, that I want to say it meets with my hearty 
approval. I believe in the doctrine that the speaker has 
given us today. I believe the time is present when we 
have got to, as manufacturers, try to get more in touch 
with our employees. And along the line that he has men- 
tioned I think is the correct one. The time has come when 
we have got to acknowledge certain things and certain 
rights, and I think we ought to do that, and I believe 
we all acquiesce to a lesser or greater extent in the argu- 
ment that Mr. Knoeppel has put forward, and express- 
ing our appreciation of the address, I move you, sir, that 
we have a standing vote. 


The President: All in favor of that suggeston will 
rise. 


(All the members arose. Applause). 


The President: I do not believe it was Mr. Barbour’s 
intention to act for anybody else that would like to ask 
a question. If there is anybody else, let him do so now. 
I believe we have now placed the stove manufacturers 
and members of this Association on record as in approval, 
along the lines that have been presented to us today. 


Mr. Mitchell: Many of our members have been very 
much interested in the question of profit-sharing, and I 
was very much pleased to hear the speaker make some 
references to that subject, and he apparently was in 
favor of it in a certain way—in a general manner. I was 
very glad to note that he had views on that, and I would 
have been very much pleased to have had more sugges- 
tions as to how that could be applied to our business for 
the reason that, as I said, many of our members are think- 
ing along those lines. My opinion as expressed to them 
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has been to be careful. I had in mind at the time, and I 
would like to have the speaker’s opinion regarding that, 
not for my own benefit, but for the benefit of those 
assembled—the points or illustrations that the gentleman 
gave us were apparently based on profit-sharing in shops, 
where men were working by the day, that is, in compar- 
ing the two molders. Day-working in this line of business 
represented here today is on a minimum amount; in fact, 
you might say it is almost a negligible quantity. 


Now, to illustrate what I have in mind, five members 
of this industrial organization operating in one town, all 
the men working in the shop of these members, are mem- 
bers of the local trades unions. While, primarily, we are 
all after profits, it is not unusual to find among those five 
one or two that are making money, some breaking even 
and probably one with red ink balances on the balance 
sheet.‘ Now, after having ascertained the profits for that 
year, those who are entitled to profits because of their 
interests go to a meeting of the Local Union, and immedi- 
ately he says to his fellow men working in the other shop, 
“How did you make out?” Well, they didn’t make out. 
Now, I do not need to draw on your imagination now to 
give probable illustrations, but the result would be what? 
I think we all know. Now how, if you please, could you 
give us some thought that would guide us in an intelligent 
effort to arrive at this very pleasant situation that would 
make for the interest of our men, because of our sharing 
profits? 


Mr. Knoeppel: In the first place, let me take issue 
that the point of the two molders had altogether to do 
with the day workers. I had just as much in mind the 
piece-workers as well as day workers, or bonus workers, 
for this reason: If you have a certain job in your shop 
handled by four or five molders, one giving you ten pieces 
a day, another seven, another five, another six, of course, 
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according to the piecework scheme, that seems to be all 
right; but from the standpoint of economic production, 
isn’t it so that the man making five pieces a day is taking 
up floor space, is taking up time of supervision, and isn’t 
the overhead twice on the shop getting five a day as 
against ten a day, and therefore it is just as much to the 
interest of the management to get ten, eight, nine, or ten, 
as it is to get a machne producing up to its maximum, and 
that any method whether it is the day worker or not, must 
tone up these other workers. 


Now, if you have a pieceworker making five and 
getting by as against another pieceworker making ten 
and getting by, you have absolutely the same comparison 
because the overhead would be twice as much on the 
work of the five a day as on the man doing ten. 


Now, then, I do not believe it is a good plan for the 
manufacturer somewhere to start a profit-sharing scheme 
and a manufacturer somewhere else to start a _ profit- 
sharing scheme. You folks have been through your 
trials and tribulations on your cost matters. You know 
what it is in your industry when one concern figures cost 
one way, and another figures costs another way. We 
have just been through one hundred works with uniform 
costs, and not two had the same method of working. Now 
you can not blame some member taking a kick at the plan. 
There should be some element of fairness to it all along 
the line so that this argument of the worker going to his 
Union and talking about his money which another worker 
has not got, would not prevail. . That should be provided 
for. ‘here are several points to consider. 


The first is the attitude of organized labor. It is 
opposed to those things. It does not want profit-sharing 
because it sees in it a possible plan of winning the worker 
away from their organization, from the Union, 
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The next is the fear of over-production and fear of | 
labor-saving machinery which again comes through lead- 
ers who know nothing about economics. So they do not 
care to speed up as long as they believe, if they restrict 
production, they can make more jobs for more people. 
Then there is a suspicion on the part of the worker as to 
the plan. They will scratch their heads and say “I 
wonder what the John Smith Company is doing this for? 
We had better go slow until we find out more about it. You 
will have that to counteract. Then oftentimes I have seen 
attempts to handle bonus schemes and piecework schemes 
that the men did not understand. The accountant and 
manager may understand all about the remuneration and 
how it will affect one man and another, but the men them- 
seives do not understand it. I have seen workers keep 
records in their little book and come to us and say they 
think they should have more money than they got. You 
explain it to them and they can see it, but they had the 
impression, and the impression sticks. 


If you are going to think about these things properly, 
you should take the worker’s angle, and that is, they have 
no say inthe matter. Now it may be, of course, they have 
no right to say anything, but if we take that attitude, 
something else must be substituted somewhere because 
they feel if they are to have something that applies to 
them, they should have a thorough understanding and 
a chance to talk about it and discuss it. 


Then the next, which is the most important, they 
have no means of finding out what the profits are. Now, 
suppose you and I should be in business as partners, and 
if we have a profit-sharing that indirectly means partner- 
ship, and at the end of the year I say to my bookkeeper, 
‘How much did we make?” ‘We made $50,000.” I go 
to you and say ““We made $50,000; your share is $25,000.” 
There isn’t a man here but who would say ‘“‘How do I 
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know we made $50,000?’’ You would endeavor to find 
out about it. Therefore, it seems to me that those six 
points, in connection with the other three, should be given 
consideration. It should be by propaganda. 


As men drift back and forth, each concern should 
be on the same basis, after which I do not care particu- 
larly what schemes you use. 


There is this, however, as a principle, and after all 
we can only deal with principles. A business must earn 
sufficient to buy materials and to buy labor to pay over- 
head and to make a profit. Now, then, the investment 
that your managers put into your business, the thing that 
you are after is their willingness to work. If you need 
money, you capitalize your business, bring in money and 
pay a certain interest. Your workers you pay wages to. 
Now, after you have paid the management its salaries, 
I mean the directing force—after you have paid the 
workers their wages, after you have paid interest on the 
money, and after you have paid salaries for the princi- 
pals, and have paid wages for the work, then the com- 
bined effort of those three make money. Neither one 
can make it, neither two can make it; all three made it, 
and therefore, on some plan—lI do not know what the 
plan is—none of us know what the plan is as one man, 
but on some basis what is left over after providing for 
your depreciation. reserve and taxes, should be split 
among those three on some plan that represents the 
efforts of the three in getting results. 


Now, as an Association, it seems to me that is the 
way you have to get at the problem, not as different insti- 
tutions working different plans, because workers will say 
they do not know what they are doing. One will say this 
plan is the best, another that plan is the best, and they 
are all picking it to pieces and trying to get one plan out 
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of it and they will get one plan, unless you beat them 
to it. My recommendation is that the Association take up 
the question of profit-sharing just as they took up the 
question of cost, as an Association. 


Mr. Lansing: Do you think it is practicable to apply 
a profit-sharing principle until the men, first of all, under- 
stand the problem? 


Mr. Knoeppel: I do not, sir. 


Mr. Lansing: That is as I understand your premises— 
in the beginning you must get your men in the right atti- 
tude before you talk about it. 


Mr. Knoeppel: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lansing: I had an experience taught me that 
that was absolutely necessary and important, that unless 
first of all you get your organization keyed up to a point 
of equity on which some plan is to be framed up, there is 
no use of talking of profit-sharing on the top. You have 
to start at the bottom. 


Mr. Knoeppel: One big firm that has a profit-sharing 
plan simply gives the money to them. They never an- 
nounced the plan, and the result is they are simply giving 
the money to the worker. 


Mr. Mitchell: I should just like to say, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, that I feel obliged to the gentleman for 
what he has said, for I have had in mind this, as Mr. Lans- 
ing just stated he has tried it—that a few of us have tried 
it. Some propose to try it, and we have brought out the 
very thought that I had in mind—don’t do it individually 
—talk it over and have it done as a whole, if you ever in- 
tend to do it, for the reason that if a few of you do it as 
our speaker said, the unions view these things in a differ- 
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ent light from that in which we indulge in it, and if you 
can give it to them, the others are entitled to it, and if you 
can give it at all, the men are entitled to it as wages paid 
them weekly—and you are only borrowing trouble if you 
try it individually. 


Mr. Franklin L. Sheppard: The gentleman who has 
spoken to us and given us this admirable paper, has 
alluded to one thing which I think we should carry away 
with us, and that is the hostile attitude of the trade unions 
to conventions of this kind. I want to mention an incident 
that occurred to me in my own experience a few years 
ago, which demonstrates that point. The concern with 
which I am associated built a foundry some years ago in 
which every possible convenience known at that time was 
introduced for the comfort of the working men. Shortly 
afterwards, we were visited by one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Molders’ Union, who is still in office, and 
whom I have known for many years, and I thought he 
would be interested in looking over the various things 
we had done in our plant for the benefit of the working 
men. He said ‘““Much obliged to you; I do not care to see 
them, the fact is I am not much interested in that sort of 
thing.’’ I said ““Why not?”~. -"Well,” he said; “lose 
frank with you, the more of that sort of thing the em- 
ployer does, the less is the attachment of the worker to 
his union, and the less influence we have over our own 
aitairs.”’ That was said to me in my own office by one of 
the Vice-Presidents, who is now in office of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union. If that is the attitude of trade 
unions in our industry, you can see how difficult this will 
become. 


The President: I am sorry we shall have to close this 
discussion. Therefore, we shall take up the next subject. 
I believe the next speaker on the program is Mr. Booch, 
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on Costs. Before you read your paper, I would like to 
announce the members on the Foreign Trade Committee: 


Foreign Trade Committee 


Mr. Wm. J. Myers, Chairman; Mr. Robert M. Leach, 
Mr. Horace EK. Campbell,-Mr. Leo H. Booch, and Mr. 
A. J. Lindemann, and possibly two others if that Com- 
mittee is not considered large enough. 


Address of Mr. L. H. Booch 


**Costs”’ 


Mr. Booch: It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss costs from an accounting standpoint, but the relation 
of costs to our business and their application to produce 
legitimate and fair profits. 


The question of costs is at all times a vital subject 
that concerns all stove makers, but just at this time it is 
of paramount importance to their welfare by reason of 
the abnormal conditions affecting the industry. It is a 
matter of great interest to stove makers to know their 
true costs, for the benefit of the industry, collectively and 
individually. 


Appreciating the importance of the subject, many 
special meetings of local associations were called from 
time to time during the past year to discuss costs. The 
large attendance at these meetings is proof positive that 
the members realized that on a correct and mutual under- 
standing of costs depended success or failure of our re- 
spective enterprises. 


In the pre-war period, it was possible to get a line 
on comparative costs covering the product of different 
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shops, but due to the unusual conditons that have arisen 
since that time, the alignment between different makes 
has become considerably disturbed and can be restored to 
a relatively normal equilibrium only by careful analysis of 
the factors entering into costs, and by free and frank co- 
operation among manufacturers. 


Costs correctly computed are the foundation upon 
which the successful operation of our business depends. 
To avoid the dissipation of profits, to save the industry 
from disaster or destructive competition, the foundation 
must be firm, uniform and well built. 


It is not the intention in this paper to discuss the 
merits of any particular cost formula. The formula 
designated as the National Association Formula, which 
also has the endorsement of the cost experts of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, seems to fill the bill very well. 
It may not be absolutely perfect, but it has the virtue of 
being elastic enough to be applicable under different 
methods of operation to records in use by various shops, 
without impairing their value or necessitating a departure 
from previous practices in this respect, thus insuring uni- 
formity in cost determination, if generally adopted. 


The National System provdes for the inclusion of all 
elements of cost, be they material, labor or expense, which 
enter into the production of stoves and ranges, and it 
therefore follows that the only thing necessary to get 
reasonably accurate cost data for the production of any 
unit in the various lines, care must be taken to include in 
the various items of overhead all expenses incurred, no 
matter from what cause they may arise, and then to ap- 
ply them to the known costs in the various divisions used 
in the National System. If this is done, every green 
postage stamp that is wasted, every casting that is broken, 
every special discount or allowance, gets into the costs 
somewhere and is reflected in the final totals, 
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Without some uniformity in the manner that costs 
are figured, comparisons and exchanges of information 
bearing on this important question are impossible. 


It is therefore to be hoped that stove manufacturers 
who have not yet adopted the recommended system which 
has proven itself of such great value, will do so soon. 
By way of endorsing the eurnest efforts of the different 
local associations, it would seem proper that this meeting 
give consideration to this subject and make some recom- 
mendation with a view of securing the desired result,— 
that is, the adoption of a uniform cost system by all the 
members. 


We all know that during the last five years our costs 
of production have increased enormously. The percent- 
age is far greater than the percentage of advances made 
in selling prices by most manufacturers. 


During 1914, when the war broke out and the cost of 
material and labor was at iow ebb, the reduced volume 
of business brought about by the enormous cancellation 
of orders practically wiped out all profits for that year, 
they being consumed in the uravoidable expense, most of 
which had been incurred before August Ist, when the 
catastrophe happened. 


In 1915, there was a slight revival, but people had 
begun to economize and were buying nothing except 
actual necessites. This again resulted in a very small 
volume of business during that year, with high costs, and 
once more there was little to divide in the way of divi- 
dends at its close. 


1916 showed some improvement in the demand for 
stoves, but increases in the costs of labor and material 
were becoming more and more manifest, coming at a rate 
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where they could hardly be anticpated and provided for 
in advance. 


1917 was the year when stove makers who had 
looked ahead profited by their foresight, and that year 
will probably stand as the record year for a long time to 
come, in the way of prosperity for our industry. 


In 1918, it was forecast early in the year that Fed- 
eral taxes would be largely increased, but as the Revenue 
Bill was not passed until nearly the close of the year, no 
one knew the proper amount to estimate for these taxes, 
and it now develops that between 10 and 121% pour cent. 
of the gross sales in many instances are required by the 
Government to help pay the war debt. It is safe to figure 
that for 1919 the tax will be approximately 7 per cent. on 
cost, or about 514 per cent. on sales provided as much as 
25 per cent. has been added for profit. 


This item of Federal taxes very materially affects 
costs for 1919. Unless a sufficient reserve was set up out 
of the profits of 1918 to cover the payments which must be 
made during 1919 on 1918 business, these payments must 
come out of 1919 profits, and unless great care is exer- 
cised in computing costs correctly, profits for 1919 are 
very likely to be reduced to the vanishing point, »¢cause 
we no longer have the benefit of a rising market on mater- 
ial, but on the other hand are confronted with much high- 
er labor costs in all departments. Reduced working 
hours, and consequently higher overhead indicates that 
costs in 1920 will be still higher than they are this year, 
and do not forget the great probability of higher freight 
rates in 1920. 


From composite data compiled by several large man- 
ufacturers in the West, each independent of the other, it 
develops that cost since 1915 have advanced an average 
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of 84 per cent., and selling prices only 7214 per cent. cn 
the particular stoves used in makng this calculation. 


These facts were ascertained by each one figuring on 
ten to fifteen representative stoves and ranges that were 
being made in 1915, and are still being manufactured. 


Fortunately, the probable demand for stoves this 
year will be very great. Unprecedented prosperity pre- 
vails in all sections of the country excepting some sections 
in the East where there was a general slowing down. In- 
dustrial workers are obtaining high wages, and the high 
prices now prevailing on all kinds of farm products, give 
the farmers greater wealth than they ever had in the his- 
tory of the country. The guaranteed price of wheat has 
stimulated the raising of this cereal to such an extent that 
all previous crop records will be exceeded this year. 


In Kansas, the farmers at the present time are re- 
ceiving $2.50 per bushel. In Minnesota, it was sold last 
week at $2.96 a bushed, and in Chicago and St. Louis the 
present price is about $2.75 a bushel. 


It has been thought by some observers that when 
the big wheat crop now maturing is thrown on the market, 
prices will recede so that the Government will have to 
take a big loss on their wheat purchase. Some think as 
much as a billion dollars will have to be paid to the 
farmers in excess of the amount which the Government 
will be able to realize from the sale of this crop. That 
sum will have to be made up by taxes, to which each one 
of us will have to contribute his share out of any profits 
he may realize on the things he makes and has to sell to 
the farmers. 


Present costs figured at prevailing prices for mater- 
ial, labor and expense, show that stove makers have con- 
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tributed more than their share toward bringing down the 
high cost of living, as requested of all manufacturers by 
the Industrial Board of the United States, because no 
manufacturer has raised his selling prices to the extent 
that his cost sheets would have justified, or in keeping 
with the advances put upon many other commodities re- 
quired for the comfort or convenience of human beings. 


There is no chance for labor to come down during 
the year 1919, and perhaps not for a long time thereafter. 


The attempt of the Government to fix prices on iron 
and steel and other commodities resulted in dismal fail- 
ure. The old law of supply and demand can not be 
amended and can not be repealed. Any attempt to inter- 
fere with this ancient law by Governmental edict or any 
other way, is foredoomed to failure. Artificial barriers 
to stop its operation will ever be futile. 


It therefore behooves every manufacturer to pay 
close attention to his costs and not be deluded by the 
fallacy of volume at cut prices. 


From reports received from many sources covering 
the Middle West, the South and the far West, it is clear 
that stocks of stoves in dealers’ hands at this time are very 
small. In some sections, the idea prevails very strongly 
that prices are high and must come down, but when it is 
shown to these calamity clackers that relatively the prices 
of stoves and ranges—that is, when measured by com- 
modities instead of dollars—are comparatively low, they 
usually admit that their predictions are not well founded. 


Jobbers of stoves and ranges have been slow in 
placing specifications for their probable wants, and in 
many instances are playing one manufacturer against 
another in an endeavor to break the market and secure 
for themselves merchandise at prices that would come 
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dangerously near violating the rules against unfair com- 
petition set up by the Federal Trade Commission under 
the law creating that body. 


Up to this time, orders have not been placed as freely 
for future shipment as in previous years when the trade 
knew that to delay buying meant higher costs to them. 
So it becomes necessary that our salesmen make more 
trips over their respective territories, thereby greatly add- 
ing to the expense of distributing. 


It is safe to say that salesmen’s expenses this year, 
compared with last year, will be more than double. 


In view of these facts, it would seem that stove 
makers should co-operate with each other to the utmost 
extent. Free, frank and open exchange of information 
bearing on costs and other important questions which 
affect the welfare of all, should be had. 


There was a time, according to a statement made to 
me by my old friend Gardner years ago, that when a stove 
man wanted to fool another, he told him the truth, but 
under the good influence of the National and local associ- 
ations, this spirit of suspicion and distrust has almost van- 


ished. 


Although we are not yet playing the game with all 
the cards face up on the table, it is to be hoped that it 
will not be long before the last vestige of such hurtful 
practices will be removed, and a free and open exchange 
of information be had among all interested in the In- 
dustry. 


The stove business as heretofore conducted has been 
a most wasteful one. Much can be done to improve the 
interest of every member of the industry by constructive 
co-operation and co-ordination of practices which are of 
general benefit, perhaps by standardization and maybe 
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consolidation. Standarization and reduction of assort- 
ments would proof a big factor in lowering costs. In the 
words of the cartoonist, Goldberg, all of the foregoing 
may be very well, but it does not mean anything unless 
this spirit of mutuality is exercised, and in order to bring 
before this meeting some idea touching on the prosperity 
or lack of prosperity of the industry, it would seem proper 
that an exchange of information on those points should 
be made at this time. It has been estimated by well- 
informed men that the average returns on investments in 
the stove industry do not exceed 5 per cent. Let us in- 
vestigate. If that is true, it is good business to get out of. 


Many manufacturers would have a hesitancy to send 
information now being sought, by mail. Therefore, to re- 
move all possible doubt of improper use of what each one 
may contribute to this information, it is now proposed that 
each concern represented here, mark on a slip of paper, 
answers to the questions propounded and sent out by 
Secretary Wood on April 6th, after which the hat of 
fraternal assistance will be passed, the slips collected, the 
information tabulated and the slips destroyed, and an- 
nouncement of the results made to this meeting in any 
form you may desire. 


Welfare of the Association 


The President: Gentlemen, the next on the program 
is Welfare of the Association. Are the Secretaries ready 
to report? : 


Mr. McKnight: Mr. President and gentlemen, Presi- 
dent Will thought it would be a nice thing to have some 
report from the Secretaries of the local associations, call- 
ing attention to matters of general interest throughout the 
past year. 


ae 
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Report of Secretaries of Local Associations 


TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STOVE MANU- 
FACTURERS: 


At a conference held May 13th, where the work of 
the Local Associations for the past year was discussed, 
it was learned that through the earnest and cordial co- 
operation of the Local Secretaries together with the 
hearty co-operation of the members of the Local Associa- 
tion, the following conditions now exist in the several ter- 
ritories in which they operate: 


Ist. That uniform terms of 2 per cent. for cash, 10 
days, net 30 days, or 60 days with Trade Acceptance, 
with a fall dating of September 1st, now exist. 


2nd. That piece prices on repairs are being used by 
many manufacturers in the several territories in which 
they operate with very satsfactory results. 


3rd. That quantity discounts were formerly used, 


are being eliminated in many sections and will likely soon 


be abolished entirely. 


4th. That the individual use of one price on all goods 
in all territories wherever sold, is growing in favor, and 
in many cases, has been found practical and extremely 
satisfactory. 


5th. That continued conservation of styles and 
sizes which during the war reduced lines of stoves, ranges 
and furnaces very materially, also the elimination of 
9-inch covers on ranges, has been found to be of great 
value to the manufacturer. 
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6th. That the charging of legal rates of interest on 
over-due accounts is practiced to a considerable extent 
successfully. 


In view of these present improved conditions which 
are now found to be satisfactory and profitable and the. 
fact that they have righted many abuses that had gradu- 
ally crept into the practices in the stove industry during 
past years, your Secretaries suggest the following action 
for your use and benefit: 


Ist. That present terms and dating for fall ship- 
ments be continued in force. 


2nd. That the use of piece prices on repairs be 
adopted by all stove manufacturers. 


3rd. That the allowance of quantity discounts cov- 
ering purchases throughout the year be entirely eliminat- 
ed. 


Ath. That the one price practice is worthy of further 
careful consideration and use. 


5th. That the conservation of styles and sizes of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, as well as the elimination of 
9-inch covers on ranges be continued. 


6th. That a legal rate of interest be charged on all 
over-due accounts. 


7th. That freight classifications and rates which 
have had such careful and thorough attention throughout 
the past years, receive continued constant attention on 
the part of the Committee appointed for that purpose. 


Local Secretaries: 


JOHN R. McKNIGHT, 
A. W. WILLIAMS, 
F. H. WILLIAMS. 
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the President: You have heard the report of the 
Secretaries; what is your pleasure? 


On motion, duly seconded, it was moved that the 
paper be received and filed. 


The President: Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to get this information into the hands of our members 
as quickly as possible, even in anticipation of the regular 
annual meeting proceedings—give it prompt promulga- 
tion? 


The President: Does anybody else wish to say any- 
thing on the question? If not, I will put the motion. All 
in favor of the recommendation will please say ‘“‘Aye;” 
those opposed, ‘‘No.”’ 


Carried unanimously. 


President Will: The next order of business is the 
report of the Committees on Departed Members. That 


_ will receive attention by the respective committees. 


The next is unfinished business. 


Unfinished Business 


The President: The next business in order is “Unfin- 
ished business.”’ Have you anything, Mr. Secretary? 


' The Secretary: I have nothing, Mr. President. 


The President: Anybody think of anything that 
should come up? 


Mr. Joseph L. Anthony: Mr. President, there is a 
little matter that I should like very much to place before 
the members, and in view of the nature of the subject, it 
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occurs to me that your presence might embarrass free dis- 
cussion. I would therefore respectfully suggest that you 
retire, and for company I ask that you take our worthy 
Secretary. 


(The President and Secretary retired from the 
room.) 


Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave, in the chair. 


Mr. Anthony: Mr. Presdent, we all are familiar with 
the great service rendered by the War Service Committee 
of the Stove Industry, and we certainly must know and 
realize the extraordinary service so efficiently rendered by 
our President. A great amount of work fell to him in 
consequence of this extraordinary duty besides the regu- 
lar duties of the Association, and I think we all know 
that for the use of this Committee there was a fund raised 
by contribution from the whole stove industry of the 
country. I think half of this fund came from our Associa- 
tion. 


Now, it has come to my knowledge that those who 
contributed to this fund, outside of our Association, with 
the exception of three, I believe, the matter having been 
taken up with them, expressed the wish that the unex- 
pended balance of this fund be employed in a proper way 
to demonstrate, in a substantial manner, our appreciaton 
of our President’s and Secretary’s service for the same. 


Now there should be no question, I think, but what 
our Association should realize and heartily co-operate in 
any such movement as that, and so I will move you, sir, 
that from the fund, or from the unexpended balance of 
this fund there be given Mr. Will $1,500, as evidence of 
our appreciation of his services. Also there be given to 
Mr. Wood, for the same purpose, $500. 


(Cries of ‘Second the motion.’’) 
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The President: Gentlemen, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to entertain such a motion. I do not know 
whether all of you know or not of the unending labor that 
Mr. Will and Mr. Wood have put in on this Committee. 
I was told yesterday that Mr. Will had made 53 trips to 
Washington in furtherance of his duties on this Commit- 
tee. 


You have all heard the question. What is your pleas- 
ure: It is moved and seconded that the resolution as pre- 
sented by Mr. Anthony be adopted. All those in favor 
will signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’’ contrary, ‘‘No.” (After a 
pause). The motion is unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Richard E. Warner: In addition to the appropri- 
ation from the unexpended balance, I deem it a great 
honor to offer a motion that a thousand dollars be taken 
from this Association and paid to Mr. Will in order that 
the real sum may be enough to pay for one trip to Wash- 
ington. 


I move that a thousand dollars be taken from the 
treasury of this Association in appreciation of Mr. Will’s 
services. 


_ The President: Gentlemen, it is moved and seconded 
that an additional thousand dollars be taken from the 
funds of this Association, and added to that of the other 
fund to show our appreciation of the services of Mr. Will. 
All those in favor of that will signify by saying ‘‘Aye,” 
and contrary, “No.” (After a pause): Unanimously 
adopted. 


President Will and Secretary Wood were then 
invited to enter the room and were received with 
applause. 
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Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave: Mr. Will, it gives me great 
pleasure to announce to you that this Association, in addi- 
tion to the members of the stove industry who have con- 
tributed to the War Service Fund, have unanimously 
agreed and requested that the amount of $1,500 from the 
War Service Fund be given to you, and also an additional 
$1,000 from the funds of this Association, making the 
total $2,500, as a small appreciation for the excellent and 
untiring efforts which you have made as Chairman of the 
War Servce Committee. 


Mr. Wood, in like manner, the amount of $500 has 
been donated to you from the fund of the War Service 
Committee. | 


I feel quite sure that everyone appreciates the untir- 
ing efforts that you have made on behalf of the stove in- 


dustry, and it is a pleasure for everyone to sanction this — 


move. (Applause). 


President Will: Gentlemen, I am very much em- 
barrassed. I never have been placed in a more trying 


position. It has always been difficult for me to speak to 


more than two persons at a time, and more so on this 


occasion than ever before in my whole life. I thank you: 


with all my heart. I am unable to say more. 


Secretary Wood:. Gentlemen, I want to say this is 
entirely unexpected on my part. I gave what I could of 
my efforts to the advantage or to the betterment of con- 
ditions, and to benefit the stove industry as a whole. I 
thought possibly there might be something done for our 
worthy President here, the Chairman, but I assure you 
that you have got me. I thank you very much; I can ex- 
press no more. (Applause.) 


wo 
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The President: The next order of business is New 
Business. Has anybody any new business to offer? 


(No response). 


I find I have failed to ask for the Auditing Commit- 
tee’s report and the Treasurer’s report. On that Com- 
mittee are Mr. Mixter and Mr. Crowley. 


Mr. Mixter: Mr. Crowley is Chairman. 


The President: Will you say what you have to say. 


Report of Audting Committee 


Mr. Mixter: Mr. Crowley and I have not had time nor 
opportunity to get together and thoroughly look over that 
report. We went over the footings and the general re- 
port as it was printed and handed to you. We would like 
to call on Mr. Wood, who has thoroughly audited this 
from one end to the other ,to give you the nature of the 
report as he has found it. 


Secretary Wood: Following the usual custom, I asked 
the Treasurer, Mr. Jewett, to submit to me from time to 
time, a trial balance or statement so that I might know 
whether my books agreed with his, and I want to say for 
Mr. Jewett that he has kept his accounts in a most excel- 
lent manner, double-entry system of bookkeeping, and his 
trial balance taken off monthly, very thoroughly and very 
systematically. The report which he submitted to me 
agreed to within 15 cents, and I wrote and asked him if 
he had defaulted to that extent, but I found that it was 
exchange that he paid on a Canadian check, and our 
accounts balanced. The method of procedure you are all 
possibly familiar with. The bills are rendered to the 
Secretary’s office, vouchers are made, sent to the Presi- 
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dent of the Association, who signs them. They are ae 


then to the Treasurer who pays them, and secures not 
only the endorsement on the check, but a receipt. He 
files with the bill the receipt and the check number and 
binds it in a cover, so that at any time if any of the mem- 
bers have a desire to examine the accounts, they would be 
open to them and perfectly welcome to examine them. 
He sent me the vouchers last year, and I have them at my 
office. 


The report is as follows: 
Treasurer’s Annual Report 


May 1, 1918—April 30, 1919 


RECEIPTS 
Cash .on hand -May 1, 19186 (oo ch ons ae es le ee $2,918 78 
Final dividend—Chicago Stove Works...... 1. ....ceeeceeeeaee 12 66 
Refunded from Special Fund account, Government Contracts.... 9 10 
Initiation fees... ve 5e ss wes ciel lee ad I ee 30 00 
Assessments— 
July, 1916—Portion unpaid May 1, 1918.......... $15 00 
Cancelled on proof of prior payment......... 15 00 
December, 1916—Portion unpaid May 1, 1918.... 176 52 
Cancelled on. proof of prior payment $93 00 
Unpaid ‘thereon:,7.2°%. 2.5 4.5 oe Al 52 
~ 134 52 : 
Collected o/s. ae ee eee —_—_—____—_. 42 00 
July, 1917—Portion unpaid May 1, 1918..... 30 00 
Unpaid thereon)... “2 ienance See 30 00 
Collected 22.2. °% 44.3 eee ae none 
July, 1918—Original assessment.. .. . . $9,823 50 
Additions: yt sain is ke wets oR 117 50 
Totalc See cous arate cor eee $9,941 00 
Cancelleds sc Vag eee see eee 99 00 
9,842 00 
Upaid theron’... i .cies orn eee 90 00 


Collected...... et dee roe eae 9,752 00 


= 
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March, 1919—Orginal assessment.... .. $6,511 33 
Cancelled eye tes va ae hele eae «3 20 00° 
— 6491 33 
Unpaid thereon........ ot pico 348 00 
Collected...... Brat Fetes tee eee ————— 6,143 33 
Receipts through Secretary— 
pAleee Ole GOSte MANUALS. suds Ah a ccte. Clee cima ccths 6c evelo 6 100 00 
Sales of Cost Sheets and Blank Forms.. .... .. ........00- 60 10 
Ales Oreste Of WIEN ULACLULENS 2. sos ce et ue or eicc ne eee ees 46 50 
DALeeROMME UOMCULOTISM EET 1 = ho ve aital «etn ac cna Eccles sees 13 00 
pnteresteOn Dank Wepositses <2. ae Cees al ole od ce aL eee ae 128 91 
Ota EIRGCelO ae aver ete. ehh oT eek stats calc dda vier ge dase se $19,256 38 
EXPENDITURES 
Px DOTISCHEONS LLOSIGONU at ios oi tice ce ree Glial a fetes otnwlccduesas $211 13 
PerpenseasOret ceculiver COMMilteG.). <5 266k oie cc accceccevces 129 76 
Treasurer’s Expenses, salary and bond.... .... 1. ......eeeeeeee 155 95 
Secretary's salary...... ...... Pee eas Ce 5 Wk’ fw ae oo 5,000 00 
Gr CLUE MMO RP CHERE er ake (5 oe orc ce sO el alate bieie'nlts Sale de os 0's 248 46 
SUIS RIIGEL OM GRDCTIFESS lc iu cee hc sated we Ou ans bk ee ewes 159 95 
Stenographer at Secretary’s office.......... 0 .cecceecee seveees 735 32 
Transportation and Classification Committee... .... ..........05. 4,847 63 
PEHITINOL OCA OMMINEECE:, UO Att a ree re bole oad ev du delbctnic dee 265 50 
PTR Ot A OT CUT Gree A ae SPC ee a ee 1,035 66 
Eixpedicea OfMSecrelrary sf OliCesede oo “seth os cae gusies case ac aeties 1,053 34 
CORE INL EITIEN Sey ae tee ete eae wie Wi, Bee div Whe we ela be ne ik busier 12 18 
Miscellaneous...... Benet ee ne © OEE SERA ECC RY a 118 47 
$13,973 35 
Balance on deposit in Bank of Buffalo to credit of National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers.... .. .. ......002- 5,283 03 
$19,256 38 


(The report was unanimously adopted). 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Mr. Mitchell: The Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee says modesty prevented him from making the re- 
port, so I have been the goat. For President for the ensu- 
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ing year, ‘your Nominating Committee has nominated Lee 
W. Van Cleave. (Applause). 


For Vice-President, Robert M. Leach, (Applause) 
and B. E. McCarthy (applause). 


For Treasurer, the present Treasurer having decided 
to resign or declined any further election, we have nom- 
nated Walter M. Jones, of Richmond (applause); for 
Secretary, Robert S. Wood (applause). 


The duties of this Nominating Committee also in- 
clude the naming of an Executive Committee, which is as 
follows: 

W.G. Henry, Chairman, of Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton, Mass. ; 

L. H: Booch, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Henry J. Karges, Evansville, Ind.; 

Frank Mixter, Rock Island, Ill.; 

Robert A. Patton, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 

William Henry Warren, of Troy, New York. 


I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary deposit 
the ballots. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


The Secretary: In accordance with instructions, I cast 
one ballot for the following: 


President, Lee W. Van Cleave, St. Louis; 
Vice-rresident, Robert M. Leach; 
Vice-President, B. E. McCarthy ; | 
Treasurer, Walter M. Jones, of Richmond, and 
Secretary, Robert S. Wood. 


Executive Committee: 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Henry, Detroit; 
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Mr. J. L. Anthony, Taunton; 
Mr. L. H. Booch, St. Louis; 
Mr. H. J. Karges, Evansville; 


Mr. Frank Mixter, Rock Island; 
Mr. Robert A. Patton, Philadelphia; 
Mr. William H. Warren, Troy. 


The President: Gentlemen, I would like to appoint 
Mr. Booch and Mr. Lazard Kahn to accompany Mr. Van 
Cleave to the chair. 


Mr. Lazard Kahn: Gentlemen, it affords me an infin- 
ite amount of satisfaction to be able to present to you the 
son and worthy successor of a worthy father, who was 
formerly an honored Vice-President and loyal member of 
this Association, one of those who rendered the best 
service to it that was in him. I am sure that your present 
and future President will fulfil the most exalted hope that 
you entertain of and cherish for him personally, and of 
the services he will render to our Association. Of all the 
men I know in the Association, I know of none who have 
striven more worthily to serve you and your Association 
than your President-elect, Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave. (Ap- 
plause). 


President Van Cleave:.Gentlemen, words fail me in 
trying to express to you my deep appreciation of the honor 
which you have just bestowed upon me. I assure you it 
will be my earnest endeavor to fulfil the duties of the 
office as you would want them performed. I can remember 
some 18 years ago, when I attended my first meeting of 
this Association. If I remember properly, Colonel War- 
ren was in the chair, and I thought at that time what a 
wonderful thing it was to be selected by the members of 
this Association as President. I have felt that way to- 
wards each succeeding President, and I simply tell you 
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now how much and how deeply I do appreciate this honor 
which you have given me. e. I shall do my best to per- 
form the duties properly. 


Mr. Frederick Will: Mr. President, I should like to 
hear a word from the 2nd Vice-President that has been 
elected. We haven’t heard a word from him, and he is 
one of the great Presidents of one of the good local associ- 
ations, and if it is not out of order, I would like to suggest 
that we hear a word from him. 


President Van Cleave: We would certainly like to 
hear from Mr. McCarthy. 


Mr. McCarthy: Gentlemen, the surprise that you 
have given Mr. Will and Mr. Wood is no greater than 
than the surprise you have given me by considering me 
as one of the officers of your National organization, and 
I hope you will feel that I do appreciate it, and whatever 
the opportunities that I may have to demonstrate it dur- 
ing the coming period in which I am to serve, I hope to 
be able to do that in some form of service in Some way. 


I am greatly honored, I feel, not only personally, but 
as a representative in your Association coming from the 
section that I do in the South. 


I believe that all the boys will appreciate that you 
have honored me not personally, but as President of the 
Southern Association. I feel that way about it, and I 
want to say that in the South we are trying hard to build 
up the industry to the high standard of business principles, 
and believe we are making some progress. Probably, we 
have had greater opportunities to make progress than 
some of you, but we are making some progress, as Mr. 
Will knows, and I want to take this occasion now to thank 
all of the National and the more Northern manufacturers 
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and local associations for the co-operation we have re- 
ceived in the South and especially from Mr. Will and a few 
of your other members who, from a great distance, have 
come to meet us at our local meetings, and they have been 
able to inspire us no doubt more than we would have been 
without them. 


Mr. Will has, at my invitation, come to Cincinnati and 
other places just to meet with the Association. It has 


done us a world of good, and it is that kind of co-opera- 


tion that is so helpful. 


I would not undertake to address you gentlemen on 
the subject of co-operation. You all know what the word 
means and more, but it is through that that we are trying 
to do what we can, and it is going to be my great pleasure 
to be of any service I can in your organization. I thank 
you. 


President Van Cleave: I am sure we would all like 
to have a word from Mr. Robert M. Leach. 


Mr. Leach: I certainly appreciate the honor con- 
ferred on me, and I shall be very glad to do what I can to 
assist the President and do anything I can for the welfare 
of the Association. 


President Van Cleave: We should appreciate a word 
from Mr. Wood. 


Secretary Wood: Gentlemen, it is coming fast today. 
I thank you very kindly for what you did for me from the 
War Service Fund, and I want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the re-election to this position. It 
is work I enjoy, and I shall endeavor to do what I can for 
the interests of the entire stove industry, and for our mem- 
bers particularly. I again thank vou. 
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Mr. Lansing: | 2am sure we would all be very glad to 
hear from our new Treasurer. Some of us may have to 
go on his bond and we want to see how he looks. 


Mr. Jones: Gentlemen, I can only say that I believe 
that the real good to be gotten out of an organization of 
this kind is through service, and I shall earnestly endeavor | 
to serve in the position for which you have seen fit to elect 
me, to the best of my ability. I would have preferred to 
have been consulted about the matter before, but I sup- 
pose it is too late to try and jump over the traces, and feel- 
ing as I do about the matter of serving, I shall do the very 
best I can to fill the position properly. (Applause). 


The President: Are there any other matters to come 
before the Association? If not, a motion to adjourn will 
be in order. 


There being no further business, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 
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Charles H. Belcher 


Mr. Charles F. Belcher, treasurer of the Walker 
& Pratt Manufacturing Company, died suddenly 
July 8th, 1918, while at his summer home at 
Nantasket, Mass. He had not been in the best 
of health, but had made no complaint, and on 
the day of his death spent the early part at his 
desk. On his way home he was stricken, arriv- 
ing there, however, unaided, but his condition 
grew rapidly worse and he passed away at 10:45 
P. M. 

Mr. Belcher was born February 2, 1853. He 
entered the employ of the Walker & Pratt Man- 
ufacturing Company June 15, 1874, and was 
elected treasurer of that company in January, 
1902. Faithful and honorable in all of his deal- 
ings Mr. Belcher exemplified the highest type of 
business man and a thorough gentleman. A 
business associate of over twenty years paid him 
this tribute: “I never knew him to speak an 
unkind or an impatient word.” 

In the passing of Mr. Belcher the Association 
has lost a sincere friend. He will be missed by 
all who knew him and remembered for his sterl- 
ing character and lovable nature. 
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Albert J. Baker 


Albert J. Baker, Secretary and General Man- 
ager of the Baker Stove Works, of Belleville, 
Illinois, died at his home on October 14, 1918, 
after a short illness. 

Born in the City of St. Louis, May 9, 1871, 
he received his education in the public schools, 
also graduated from the St. Louis High School, 
moving to Belleville, Illinois, with his parents in 
the year 1886, when he entered his father’s 
foundry, the Snyder & Baker Stove Works, later 
the Baker Stove Works, as an apprentice, and 
by close study and earnest application to busi- 
ness succeeded his father in the executive man- 
agement of the concern which enjoyed a wonder- 
ful measure of success owing to his remarkable 
ability, tireless energy and ceaseless toil. 

He leaves behind an honorable record—one | 
that should be an example and inspiration to the 
youth of our day. 

In 1895 he was married to Miss Alice May 
Colton, of Steubenville, Ohio, who preceded him 
in death in June, 1918. He is survived by three 
children, his father, four sisters and one brother. 

His many friends and business associates will 
miss his timely counsel. We mourn his loss, and 
to the bereaved we extend our sincere and tender- 
est sympathy. 
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William Ellery Walker 


William Ellery Walker was born in the town 
of Dighton, Mass., September 11, 18445 and died 
in Taunton, Mass., November 9, 1918. Before the 
attainment of his majority, in response to that 
patriotism which he never failed to exhibit, he en- 
listed as a member of the famous “Fighting Sev- 
enth’’ Regiment, Mass. Vol. Militia, and witnessed 
active servic in the Civil War. As a prisoner of 
war he was incarcerated in both Libby and Ander- 
sonville. To the time of his decease his interest 
in the Grand Army of the Republic was constant 
and manifested itself in innumerable courtesies to 
his comrades in Taunton and vicinity, who through 
his generosity both enjoyed and are enjoying 
social headyuarters in his home city, while the 
town of Dighton has been marked by a bronze 
memcrial commemorative of those townsmen and 
comrades who served under the colors in the War 
of the Rebellion. 


Upon the conclusion of the Civil War, he re- 
turne. to nis birthplace in Dighton, where he em- 
braced tue profession of a molder with subsequent 
promo..on to the position of journeyman. Then 
he was associated for a period as foreman with tne 
O. G. ‘lnomas Company in Taunton. He next 
appears as one of the founders, with George E. 
Wilbur and Charles F. Baker, (deceased), of the 
Weir Stove Company, today the largest stove con- 
cern in the New England states. He there estab- 
lished and preserved a reputation for business 
integrity which ultimately launched the Weir Stove 
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Company upon the high plane it enjoys at the 
present time. | 

He was one of the promoters and active 
founders of the New England Stove Manufacturers 
Association, serving as its first Vice-President in 
1892 and 1893, and was unanimously chosen its 
President in 1894, and his organization, the Weir 
Stove Company, has also been actively identified 
with the welfare of the National Association. 

But this brief epitome of his life would indeed 
be incomplete, if it failed to recite the purity of 
his family relations, his civic pride, his benefac- 
tions and the unswerving integrity of his business 
career. For a long period of time he was actively 
identified with the Central Methodist Church of 
Taunton and a constant and willing contributor to 
its treasury. He stood, too, for what was best in 
the development of his civic community and aided 


its promotion by his zealous support. And as a 
man in every sense of the word, he never failed to 
command the respect of that community which his 
presence hallowed and his deeds bettered. His 
family and descendants cherish the common ap- 
preciation of the sterling virtues of this truly 
representative citizen. 


Waring Dennox Bambarn 


Waring Lennox Dawbarn, Vice-President and 
Director of the Thatcher Furnace Co., 135 West 
35th Street, New York, died November 30, 1918, 
from pneumonia following an attack of the in- 
fluenza. He was in the 31st year of his age. He 
was born in New York City, son of the late Dr. 
Dawbarn, one of New York’s eminent physicians. 

After he graduated from Princeton Univers- 
ity in 1907, he went with the Thatcher Furnace 
Co., first taking up the work as an apprentice 
core maker, and in three years became superin- 
tendent of the foundry and factory. He later 
became Secretary of the company, and joined the 
management of the company in New York. 

He learned rapidly and made himself valu- 
able at the distributing end of the business. He 
took a prominent part in all conferences among 
manufacturers when representing Thatcher Fur- 
nace Co. in various associations to which the com- 
pany belonged. 

He was a member of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, a member 
of the National Warm Air, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association, and was greatly respected by 
competitors in the heating and range business. 

The funeral services were held at his home 
in Hartsdale, and attended by fifty employees of 
the company from the plant in Newark, N. J., as 
well as by numerous prominent men in the trade. 
His widow and two children survive him. 
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Willian Richards Butler 


William Richards Butler, President of the 
Lehigh Stove & Mfg. Co. in Lehighton, Pa., died 
January 27, 1919, after a protracted period of 
illness. In him, his native town of Mauch Chunk 
lost one of its most eminent, valuable, and popu- 
lar citizens. His life was a model of practical 
Christianity, and an inspiration to his community. 
He was a man of high intellectual attainments, 
and an orator of exceptional ability, whose in- 
fluence was often paramount in the cause of 
justice and constructive achievement in the public 
affairs of Mauch Chunk. 

Mr. Butler’s practical charitableness was 
manifested in his annual entertainment of the 
veterans of the Civil War and their wives at his 
palatial residence on Memorial Day, and more 
recently, by his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
local Red Cross Society during the period of the 
war. His keen commercial sagacity was often 
resorted to by his neighbors, and never withheld. 

Mr. Butler was born in 1850, attended the 
public schools and Lehigh University, from which 
he was graduated in 1870. Beginning his career 
as a clerk in the Mauch Chunk National Bank, 
he was at the time of his death the President, 
Treasurer, and General Manager of the Lehigh 
Stove & Mfg. Co., a director of the Mauch Chunk 
National Bank, and of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
a vestryman, senior warden, and member of the 
Board of Missions of St. Mark’s Church, President 
of the Carbon County Chapter of the Red Cross 
Society and affiliated with the Carbon Lodge of 
Masons. He took an interest in politics, and had 
been successively a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1908, and Postmaster of 
Mauch Chunk in 1912. 

He is survived by a numerous family. 
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Antoine @. Bu Pont 


Antoine B. duPont was born April 26, 1865, 
in Louisville, Ky., where he attended the public 
schools. Later on he attended the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic School at Troy, N. Y., and started 
out as a Coal Mining Engineer but soon as his 
ambitions directed to street railways and light- 
ing plants, establishing himself as an authority 
and a Consulting Engineer of high ability. 

From 1895 to 1900 Mr. du Pont was General 
Manager of the Detroit Street Railway Lines and 
during the succeeding three years filled a similar 
position in St. Louis. 

In 1903 he was called to Cleveland to become 
General Manager of the entire Street Car System 
of that city. In 1908 he was elected President. 

When the Champion Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was reorganized in November, 1916, 
Mr. du Pont became its President and until his 
death took an active interest in the business and 
in the association work of the industry. 

His talents were exceptional and his busi- 
ness achievements and humanitarian principles 
much admired. 

For many years he was Treasurer of the 
Single Tax Association of America. 

Mr. du Pont was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Ethel Clarke, of Louisville, who 
died in 1907. There were three daughters of this 
marriage, the Misses Ethel, Victorine and Aileen 
du Pont. His second wife was Miss Elizabeth C. 
Hibbs, by whom he is survived. A son, Robert, 
was born of this marrage. 

Mr. du Pont died April 11, 1919 after a brief 
illness. iy 
Mr. du Pont was a loyal citizen and friend, 
upright and broadminded, and he will be sadly 
missed. 
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In Memorinm 


Wiley S. Wright St. Louis, Mo Nov. 5, 137.0 
William Resor. ... ..Cincinnati, Ohio... April 3; 1374 
James A. Munsell....New York, N. Y...June 6, 1876 
Chas. B. Redfield Albany, N. Y....Sept. 29, 1876 
Michael McGarvey.. Albany, N. Y Oct. 12, 137% 
P. Rolihaus. ir New York, N. Y. . April 28, 1877 
Benj. M. Anthony....Detroit, Mich Sept. 5, 18Tr 
Gardner Chilson Boston, Mass Nov. 21, 1877 
Utica, N. Yi..4 .. May S03 
Spring City, Pa. ..Aug. 29, 1880 
St. Louis, Mo...March 12, 1881 
Jno. Whiteman.. ...Philadelphia, Pa. April 10, 1881 
Joseph Cox Philadelphia, Pa. .May 29, 1881 
W. G. Semple Cincinnati, Ohio. ..Nov. 8, 1881 
Miles Pratt Boston, Mass....Aug. 10, 1882 
Detroit,. Mich... .Sept. 14, 1882 
William W. Elliott.. .Boston, Mass....Aug. 29, 1882 
William H. Foster... .New York, N. Y..Nov. 22, 1882 
Géo,;C. Burdetter 5 broy. a Jan. 25, 1833 
Frederick Leibrandt. .Philadelphia, Pa. ..Dec. 7, 1883 
Chas. C. Wentworth. .Boston, Mass. .....Dec. 30, 1883 
William H. Tefft. .. .. Detroit,.Mieh.— “June 419, 2363 
Abram Cox..°.... ..Philadelphia;sPa- June 23, fsse 
Seymour Raymond.. .Middletown, Pa. .Jan. 15, 1886 
Solomon Kahn.. .. -: Hamilton, Ohio... Jan: 271867 
C. W. Anshutz.. .. . -Pittshurgh, Pa... June 18; 1687 
Wm. N. Carpenter.. .Detroit, Mich....Nov. 10, 1887 
Henry Wetter Memphis, Tenn...Feb. 21, 1888 
Warren, Ohio May 6, 1888 
Uzal Cory.. New York, N. Y....July 4, 1888 
P. D. Beckwith. . .. .Dowagiac, Mich. .Jan: 11, (830 
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PAUL SUSAR] me co ih oe ews Les Albany, N. Y....April 4, 1889 
joseph WwW. Eullers: j<lreygNeyY os woke. May 15, 1889 
Gyrusohiek..... wo agReadine,” Pas... May 30 27889 
ise te eolling aMitg et Chicago; lil... Aug. 16, 1891 
James H. Codding.. .Dighton, Mass..... Oct. 8, 1891 
John M. Brown...... Gintearot Le ores Lanual, louse 
Hewie Mucie st.) “tee rreentony ba. oa. Jan. 5, 1892 
JS eos pling. yay & mkron. Ohio.cia. J ale 225 dk B92 
HW eis Toy 2B yo ite a ene er ae ROO at ace ttc June 6, 1892 
peo) Liovad.........ho0yerstord, Pa.. .Oet 13,,1892 
Winttedi, -halips; ., 4. launton, Mass: . April 23; 1893 
MV Channon... @uincy; Ile... 1... Nov. 9, 1893 
Frederick G. Brand.. Milwaukee, Wis. .Dec. 17, 1893 
Won Thomason 4575, Brooklyn, N. Y...Feb.'21, 1895 
eee eG ee ris LIGIGA YON: oY ao. oe May 12, 1895 
Whomas White. 4. pQuincy, Ul. i.... April 6, 1896 
W.L. McDowell.. ... Philadelphia, Pa. .Feb. 24, 1897 
Sa CWeLlee re wy ual, N; Y...,-Pebina8, 1897 
Has parvour..., .. en .Wetroit, Mich; :.:. April;'6,'1897 
isaac DeHaven, 2. e324 Allegheny, Pa...April 15, 1897 
som wi aAeee....-. 1 i Bosten, Mass. : ...:. Nov. 5, 1897 
Jonas Snyder.... .. .Philadelphia, Pa. .Nov. 23, 1897 
Isaac A. Sheppard.. .Philadelphia, Pa. March 6, 1898 
ChassAvMcGeods:..s.Uroys N. Y....... Sept. 19, 1898 
R. H. Gohmann.. .. .New Albany, Ind. Dec. 16, 1898 
Dennis G. Littlefield. .Albany, N. Y....Jan. 10, 1899 
James A. Sexton..... Chicacno. lily. -.7.-5.\Meb..o, 1899 


Wm. D. Southard.. .New York, N. Y..May 15, 1899 
Alexander Bradley.. Pittsburgh, Pa...Aug. 21, 1899 


Chas. F. Baker.. .. .Taunton, Mass.. ..Oct. 28, 1899 
Wm. D. Southard, Jr.New York, N. Y. .Nov. 25, 1899 
Bisjahs Bulle or oe. ‘Readings Pa sich. Jan. 23,°1900 
NAb VNLON © aes 3 New York, N. Y. .Feb. 17, 1900 
Giles F. Filley.. .. ..St. Louis, Mo....Feb. 27, 1900 
Joseph D. Warren.. . Stamford, Conn... April 2, 1900 
Jgonn J) Warren +... Stamford, Conn. .April 16, 1900 
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W2WSBalawiterw ee Cleveland, Ohio...Aug. 4, 1900 
Geo. H. Phillips... 2 -GenevalN.. 1...) Dec. 8, 1900 
Wm. H: Dwvyere ae Detroit, Mich... Janie, 1062 
Me B.Clark vt a tie Cleveland, Ohio. March 10, 1901 
Gen. Jno. F. RathboneAlbany, N. Y..March 20, 1901 
Nt Brayeresenewae ne Rochester, N. Y..May 11, 1901 
RR Pinch teeee Peekskill, N. Y...May 15, 1901. 
George W. Walker...Boston, Mass...... Oct. 4, 1901 
OC Hmrichee ree: ee Columbus, Ohio. ..Jan. 18, 1902 
W AH Shih Reading; Pass ai Feb. 20, 1902 
A: T.. Henderson 22 - Reading, Pass March 7, 1902 
Geo. Hi: Holland-s. = St. Louis, Mo...March 16, 1902 
Bows Piskees eee: Boston, Mass....April 29, 1902 
Amos C. Barstow....Providence, R. I..May 12, 1903 
J; Ay Price. 2 ae woe Scrantonmba.. 7: Aug. 2, 1892 
Kizra -A. Stevens..... Boston, Mass..... Nov. 24, 1903 
Chas. D. Shepard. .... Peekskill; N. Y.: . .7 Oct. 742902 
WY 20 ela Let ee ...Waynesboro, Va..Dec. 15, 1904 


Frederick O. RobinsonBoston, Mass.. ..Jan. 28, 1905 
Francis F. Palms.... Detroit, Mich. . >. March 4, 19065 


PEeBSAGCKEr.. “ewe New York, N. Y...Dec. 9, 1905 
S/SHieEim ery ita ak Quincy) ll tate eae Jan. 21, 1906 
Geo. Youn? =. dfs. Louisville, Ky...March 7, 1906 
John Whitest cece Memphis, Tenn. .March 9, 1906 


Wm. T. Edwards.. ..New York, N. Y..April 15, 1906 
Geo. M. Robertson.. .Peekskill, N. Y..Sept. 17, 1906 


Geo, De Danaye ee .Kirkwood, Mo....Oct. 16, 1906 
RA Culter:t ees Peoria edi tn tee July 26, 1907 
Sebastian Brand.... .Milwaukee, Wis...Feb. 1, 1908 
Wor. Prahleronee wee Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 29, 1908. 
Eugene Munsell.... .New York, N. Y..April 25, 1908 
Chauncey H. Castle. .Quincy, Ill........ May 2, 1909 


Lafayette Crowley... Detroit, Mich....May 10, 1909 
Christian Hertenstein.Columbus, Ohio. .Nov. 20, 1909 
Charles H. Huke.. ..Geneva, N. Y......Dec. 2, 1909 
William E. Smith.. ..Boston, Mass....Feb. 16, 1910 
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James W. Van Cleave.St. Louis, Mo....May 15, 1910 
William H. Knowlson.Peekskill, N. Y..June 14, 1910 
M. Brayton McKnight.Reading, Pa...... July 9, 1910 
Hdward P. Willson..: .Leavenworth, Kan.Aug. 30, 1910 
halphese buckk. .ie ee StWoliss Moe." Nov. 11, 1910 
Henry: Gribben....40-. fo HiCaw Or Lieve esc. April 6, 1911 
William J. Anderson.Richmond, Va..... July 1, 1911 
WPL OOrews es hGliet: Elbo... 2. AO icy LoL ls 
James Dwyer...... .Detroit, Mich... .Sept. 17, 1911 
Miwardsywereck....) khochester,’N, Y-.)). Oct. 19,1911 
Henry Klapheke.. ..Louisville, Ky....Feb. 4, 1912 
Walliam Ay oechier. 1, Danville,-Pa. ..... April 5, 1912 
G. Bertrand GundersonDetroit, Mich..... May 7, 1912 
Robert G. Rennolds.. Richmond, Va....Oct. 13, 1912 
Walliam Wewers..°)-Quincy, Ill. ... <<... May 9, 1913 
Henry Terstegge.. .. Louisville, Ky....July 17, 1913 
Isaac A. Brooke.. ... Roversiord. ba. Octs.27, L913 
Jono erss ween ee Ghieaco, Ill... .. INGO. LOLs 
Mania crmpoent 2c Ohicapoy Ill ....... Dec. 10, 1913 
Michardetie Lomas, .Eniladeiphia, ba. .Dec. 12,1913 
Wm. H. Van Wormer.Albany, N. Y....Jan. 29, 1914 
Walter A. Clark... ... Geneva, N. Y....Mar. 30, 1914 
Edward B. Colby.. ..Jersey City, N. J. .July 20, 1914 
JOnneH vcGlire =... Nashville, Tenn...Aug. 5, 1914 
Widiltetel egw JCren ag irOViuN..Y . 5... a Aug. 8, 1914 
William J. Brown... .Indianapolis, Ind. .Nov. 1, 1914 
Uriahehill lr oe Peekskill, Nw Y.Novo 14, 1914 
WIA Tteheldes,4 a ld CLOssee WWISs =. atte ee t OD 
Henry R. Gummer... .Dayton, Ohio....Jan. 16, 1915 
Gwe onrstons...%,-Chicago, lik. o.. Feb..26, 1915 
UIMesE VL eRuUsO.s.t so. AlbanyveNeelc. = bebe 2 (LOLS 
Arthur C. Fuller. .... SOLANCOM ek area ae. April 8, 1915 
J. A. Alexander.... .Battle Creek, Mich.April 8, 1915 
Edward W. Cribben. .Chicago, Ill...... ANON Paley, 1 Mes: 
George L. Graves....Milwaukee, Wis...Aug. 4, 1915 
Henry W. Buttorff...Nashville, Tenn. .Sept. 16, 1915 
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Frederick Sattler.. ..Belleville, Ill...... Nov. 6, 1915 
William King Boal...Piqua, Ohio....... Jan. 2, 1916 
Josiah Jewett;-Jr...5 -Bulfalo, Nv Yoo. lan 2 ee 
Edgar W. Anthony...Boston, Mass....Mar. 16, 1916 


Wilham d12sonee.. Pittsburgh, Pa...Mar. 30, 1916 
William H. WhiteheadEvanston, Ill..... July 17, 1916 
Alpheus M. BlakesleyKansas City, Mo..Aug. 9, 1916 
Henry Clay Thompsonst. Louis, Mo..... Feb. 26, 1917 
Francis Cavanaugh.. Quakertown, Pa. .May 21, 1917 
Thomas J. Hogan... :Ghieago, Ii... June’ 12, Fors 
Jacob Fischer.... ..Evansville, Ind...July 27, 1917 


George W. Robertson.Peekskill, N. Y...Aug. 15, 1917 
Newton Paine McKean Cleveland, Ohio. .Oct. 21, 1917 
Charles F. Mertz.... Rochester, N. Y..Dec. 31, 1917 
Charles W. Jones... ..Milwaukee, Wis. .Mar. 10, 1918 


Charles F. Belcher. ..Boston, Mass...... July 8, 1918 
Ay xd3 4 Baker chee es Belleville, Il]..... Oct. 14, 1918 
Wm. E. Walker...... Taunton, Mass.. ..Nov. 9, 1918 
W. L. Dawbarn.. ...New York, N. Y..Nov. 30, 1918 
WR Butler: ear Lehighton, Pa....Jan. 27, 1919 


ASB dn Ponts Cleveland, Ohio. . April 11, 1919 
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List of Presidents 


1872-1919 
JOG) tae 17S) gene gee Ao ie ele Heart i Ae ae maa a 1872-76 
DCMI mee OW Clict es tates cet ot iS ke ee 1876-79 
retin PetUIL AGH ONG a oh ory oe Ears Ss oA ae 1879-81 
chi PE REE eS Se aE A 1881-82 
MPBUMMVUTIILGNGAthie cht ige eee lo. ky at: 1882-84 
OWE SSE ee eA . 1884-86 
eke MLS TAA nt a NE 1886-88 
Pero eetr ee rRrpOUr | tine ech. Pe eee ef ac. 1888-90 
COL odie AM GCOS OES 2 9 Sa na a 1890-91 
OES UIE so o7 # ODS ar .. 1891-93 
meaner Ce Pan ea i cht ce te ee he Ege or, 1893-95 
LePie gig fd aba 09 (clipe ae eae no cA ap pe Cera Ne rg oe 1895-97 
ee ere LUE O Es eS ab Se wre aa wo wesc a mye se 1897-99 
gl apie LAGe PT yea Rie Oe 1899-01 
Ada Gia Uy UTS Wa eagles | ela: set ge 1901-03 
(PCN G TO pg da | ATE gee i pe a iON at ly rr a 1902-04 
PEPSN PTV! BR Fd Ce eh ante 1904-05 
eter oe WEE CTI ei ee re kee. Gs te 1905-07 
VAP GEES sad Gp 9 ET ay geo eae gs, ap a 1907-09 
SALE TPA be 2 Boas fs et ey ed a 6 ee 1909-11 
AE Het Beg a es Poe eae pi a Bara aoe ene ee 1911-13 
James A. Lansing... .... ers pe Pag .1918-15 
ra Yul elie ghee Ss SW a gt Ore ene ae a ee 1915-17 
PEL OREN) Ooh dilate sores i ood) eabyac lege ws poe OSS Re ES 
wea W ieVian: Cleave ai: aoe cet sct ee Poa 5 3 1919-20 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 
The National Association 


OF 


Stove Manufacturers of the United States 
Adopted May 14, 1908 


Article 1.—TITLE 


The name and title of this Organization shall be The 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers of the 
United States. 


Article Il—OBJECT 


This Association is established for the purpose of ok- 
taining full information of the statistics and conditions of 
the stove trade of this country; to promote the frequent 
interchange of ideas among its members in reference to 
the manufacture and commercial disposal of stoves; and 
to secure by lawful methods, harmonious action in all 
matters pertaining to the best interest and welfare of the 
stove industry. 


Article I11— MEMBERSHIP 


Any person, firm, or incorporated company in the 
United States, engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
ranges for burning coal, coke, wood or gas as a fuel, may 
become a member of this Association by subscribing to the 
constitution and paying an initation fee of ten dollars. 
(As amended May 11, 1911.) 
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Article [V.— EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. There shall be a body known as the General 
Executive Committee, which shall have power to fill 
vacant offices until the next stated or special meeting, to 
call meetings at any time it may deem advisable; and it 
shall perform such other acts and duties as shall be for 
the general interest and welfare of this Association. 


Sec. 2. The General Executive Committee shall be 
composed of seven members, all of whom shall be elected 
by ballot and by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at each annual meeting, and shall continue in 
office for one year or until their successors are elected or 
chosen. 


Sec. 3. The President and General Secretary shall 
be ex-officio members of the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Article V.—CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Those local stove associations, territorial associa- 
tions, or stove association clubs in existence in the United 
States which have or may hereafter become organized 
in accordance with the general aims and purposes of this 
Association, and that have declared by resolution their 
allegiance to this Association, shall be recognized and 
known as Constituent Associations of The National Associ- 
ation of Stove Manufacturers of the United States. (As 
amended May 13, 1915.) 


Article VI—ANNUAL MEETING 


This Association shall meet on the second Wednes- 
day in May of each year. The place of meeting for an 
ensuing year shall be determined by a committee of three 
members appointed by the President before the close of 
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the morning session of the first day of the annual meeting 
and that committee shall report before the final session 
of that meeting. (As amended May 135, 1909, and May 
18, 1915.) 


Article VII.—QUORUM 


Thirty members present at a meeting shall constitute . 
a quorum... 


Article Viil—-FUNDS 


Funds shall be raised by assessment, from Apaoeee 
tion publications, and in any other manner approved and 
directed by the General Executive Committee. 


Article IX.—OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer and a General 
Secretary. 


Sec. 2. These oiiicers shall be elecied by ballo: at 
each annual meeting in May and shall continue in office 
for one vear, or until their successors are eleeted and :n- 
stalled. Those having the largest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. | 


Article X..-AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or amendment to these Articles shail 
be proposed at a stated meeting of this Association, and . 
shall be acted on at any succeeding session of the same 
meeting, to be approved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 


BY-LAWS 
Article !.--MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Membership in this Association may be re- 
tained so long as he or they fulfill the requirements of 
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article 3 of the Constitution and abide by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of this Association. 


Sec. 2. When the General Secretary shall be in- 
- formed that a member has forfeited his or their qualifi- 
cations it shall be his duty to report such fact to the 
- Executive Committee, and, upon a vote of the Executive 
Committee to that effect, to remove the name of such 
former member from the roll of membership of this 
Association. 


Sec. 3. Any former member may be reinstated on 
his or their request by the General Executive Committee 
when satisfactory evidence of qualification for restoration 
has been presented. 


Sec. 4. Any member who shall fail to pay his or their 
assessment for one year shall be dropped from the roll of 
members, provided that due notice shall be previously 
given to the member by the General Secretary. Any 
member who has been suspended for non-payment of 
assessment may be restored to membership only when all 
his or their dues shall have been paid. 


Article I1—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of this Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee; to sign all orders on the Treasurer; to 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided for; and 
in case of an equal division of the members on any ques- 
tion, to cast the deciding vote. He shall also have power 
to call the General Executive Committee together at such 
time and place as he may select, to consider any special 
business that may require attention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, 
according to their rank, to perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent in his absence. 
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Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive all moneys of the Association; to pay all orders for 
money when signed by the President and countersigned 
by the General Secretary; and to keep a correct record 
of the receipts and disbursements; an abstract of which, 
together with the necessary vouchers, he shall exhibit at 
the annual May meeting, or whenever called upon by the 
General Executve Committee. He shall give to the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee a suitable bond to cover his 
trust. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary 
to keep a careful record of the minutes of each meeting 
and of the transactions of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee; to apprise members of the time and 
place of meetings; to examine all bills and countersign 
all orders on the Treasurer; to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Association; to prepare for publication the 
official program of each meeting; to edit, under the super- 
vision and direction of the General Executive Committee, 
the annually published transactions of the annual meeting 
of this Association and all other publications issued by 
this Association; to collect statistics, and to perform such 

other duties as may be required of him in the capacity of 
a General Secretary, or by the General Executive Commit- 
tee, 


It shall also be the duty of the General Secretary to 
call together, and hold meetings of, the Secretaries of the 
Constituent Associations. whenever the same may be 
deemed necessary and the call approved by the President 
of this Association. 


Article II.—THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The General Executive Committee shall have the 
management of the affairs of the Association, and fix the 


Dat 


date and amount of assessments as may be required to 
meet expenses. They shall meet at least once a year and 
make a report at the annual May meetng. It shall be the 
duty of the Committee to superintend and provide for the 
annual transactions of this Association. It shall have full 
discretionary power to omit from the published transac- 
tions of this Association, in part or in whole, any paper or 
discussion or reported remarks that may be deemed advis- 
able by them. It shall be the duty of the General Execu- 
tive Committee to have the vouchers and accounts of the 
Treasurer audited annually by an Auditing Committee ap- 
pointed by the President at each annual meeting and the 
Auditing Committee shall make a report at that meeting. 
The General Executive Committee shall be authorized and. 
empowered to employ an assistant to the General Secre- 
tary whenever they deem it necessary, and to fix the salary 
of same. Special meetings of the General Executive Com- 
mittee may be called at any time by the President of this 
Association, by the Chairman of the General Executive 
Committee, or by three members jointly of the General 
Executive Committee by mailing a written or printed 
notice to each me:nber of the General Executive Commit- 
tee the President and General Secretary, at least ten days 
before such meeting is to be held and in which notice shall 
be specified in general terms the object for which the 
specia! meeting is called. Five members of the General 
Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. The 
President and General Secretary of this Association shall 
be members ex-officio of the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Article IV.—VOTING 


Members of this Association may be represented by 
authorized delegates, who shall be entitled to full rights 
and privileges of the firm they represent. The several 
members of a firm or incorporated company may be 
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present at the meetings and take part in the discussions, 
but only one vote may be cast on the part of each firm or 
company. 


Article V.— ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The order of business shall be as follows. 


1. Call of Meeting to Order. 
2. Calling of the Roll. 
3. Reading of the Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
4, HElecton of New Members. 
5. Reports of Officers. 
6. Reports of Committees. 
7. Receiving of Communications. 
8. Welfare of the Association. 
9. Unfinished Business. 
10. New Business. 
11. Election and Installation of Officers. 


12. Adjournment. 


Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or’ amendments of these By-Laws 
shall be proposed at a stated or special meeting of this 


Ae 
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Association and shall be acted on at any succeeding ses- 
sion of the same meeting, to be approved by two-thirds of 
the members present. 


Article VII—TRADE MARKS, NAMES AND 
PATTERNS 


It shall be the rule and practice of this Association, 
that members shall observe the rights of others in the ex- 
clusive use of trade marks, names and patterns. (Adopt- 
ed May 138, 1909). 


Trade Marks 


How Long 
Used 


1863 


Trade Mark Name Name of Mantfactuner 
7 Ne Sa NEAR gee e- A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich.. 1909 
Acorn.. ...... .. Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y...... 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You.. Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich... 


Aladdin.... 
Alain ero eet es 
Albion 3 etch ieas 


Aldimeye tnt tie ee 


Atlantic; s< sors. 
ay aes pega 


Banquet.... 


.. Burdett, Smith & Co., Troy, N. Y........ 
. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Bridgeford & Co., Louisville, Ky......... 
Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co.. ......... 
Anchor Stove & Range Co., 


New Albany, Ind. 


. Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Ka. 


Bardes...... ...« E. H. Bardes Stove & Foundry Co.. 

os Cincinnati, Ohio 
BarstOW sca ae . Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 
Bay *state.26 knee Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 
Beauty.... .. .. .The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky..... 


Beaver... 2. 88 


Beechwood.. ..... 
Bennett .:3522: 70352 


Blossom..2% 4.558 


Blue Bird.... . 


. Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., Danville, Pa... 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 
Indianapolis Stove Co., Indanapolis, Ind.. 
. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 

. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, O............ 
. Buck’s Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


eee ee eee 


Bucks, V2 ose Buck’s Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Stoves & Ranges.. 

Buckeye.... .... -Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, O........... 
Gabla S72 0.eee EK. B. Colby & Co., Jersey City, N. J...... 
Candids se ics as Buckwaliter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Canopy:coun aches Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Captam: <2. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Central.... .. .. Bloomington Stove Co., Bloomington, Ill. . 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Geneva, N. Y.. 1879 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... pees 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Fischer-Leaf Company, Louisville, Ky..... 
Union Stove Works, New York City...... 
.Portland Stove Fdy. Co., Portland .Me.... 
waa A eo Ue cMfe. Gov, ASadsden. Alas. vues 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 


Oct. 17, 1911 83,800 


Apr. 10, 1900 34,434 
34,476 


Apr. 10, 1906 51,297 


© @ 1 0 6 0 oe 6 fs) @ |) ee 6 eee 
© 0 0 © 6 © 6 60.6 © . | | “ellen ele: ie 


oe © 6 © 6 0 0.6100 De | el ele) ale iw 


Sept. 21,1909 75,331 


Sept. 26,1905 ...... 
Mar. 31, 1896 28,053 
Sept. 30,1901 ...... 


Sept. 30,1901 ...... 


co 0 © © 80 ¢ 6's © 6 (Sate mechs 


Apr. 6, 1906 “32s 
May 12, 1908 ee 


C10 8.9 0 0 0 6.6 vs 6” Since eenere 


see eee eee eee eft eee 


eeoeerees sees se = seeses 
O\e B00) 66 21's, 0 0, 6.4) nemo a nenalne 
0 0 © 0 50 06: es ea) Sismeneiere tS 
© 0) 0 (0 60 4) wile fee) em Sele te aie te 
eeeeee 
@ 908) 0. .@ 0 elle 6 elle jek aaa eee 


© 9 0) 0-060. © <0: 6 a we | le we elienaie 


Sept. 30, 1901 =a 
Jan. 25, 1916 110443 
July 17,1906 58228 

<2) 1888 sen 
Feb. 5, 1889 16595 
Mar. 5, 1908 70128 


oe © Oe © .00-0 ee @ is ele le 


Ce i Sr 2 y 


Sept. 30,1901 ...... 
Sept. 30; 190i 
Sept. 30, 1901 


©. 2 9-0, eo 99) eee ele e) eee 


ao Lk 


Trade Mark Name 


CNATCCr os»). os 
Charter Oak.... 


Charter Oak.... 
(With Leaves) 


Charter Oak.... 
(With Sunburst) 


Champion... .2 =. 
Cheerful.... . 
Cherokee.... .. 
Cinderella.... .. 


LATION = 208 « «e's 


Clermont.... 


id Chia tsb ee ae aoe 


Colassugs .4.0c° . sx 
Columbian.... . 
Wir i eee pe 
CTHets L.'s Sacer « 


romOortis<. ves ns 
Commander... .. 


Common Sense... 
CanlsGooku: ..+. 
CSU ps ee 


Crawford.... 


Crescent. ss... 


Crown.... 


BPONCTIL Se foie sc 


Crusader.... .. 


Danelors ccc. east 


Darling.. 


Dartmouth... .. 
Defiance... .. ... 


De Haven.. 


Welignti. co. 3c 
Dighton.... ... 
Dockash.. .. .. 
Doe-wah-jack.... 


Name of Manufacturer 


..Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 


..Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, IIl.... 
.. Kentucky Stove Co., Louisville, Ky....... 
.Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
.Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... 
.Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O........... 
. Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Co., Akron, O........ 


Cole: Manufacturing: Co.cc. i... .cer eevee 


_Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa.......... 
Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct...... 
Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct...... 
Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill. ... 
The Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. Y.. 


. Wolterstorff Range Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


mevGnr sites Go, (adsuen, Alda o: ic.:0%..%. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


..Minnesota Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn.... 
. Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. . 


. Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind.... 
.. Lord, Stone & Co., Otter River, Mass..... 


.March, Brownback Stove Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 


..Boynton Furnace Co., New York City..... 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


... Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind..... 

..Ford Foundry Co., Concord, N. H........ 
.J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York City.... 
. Pennsylvania Stove Co., Elwood City, Pa.. 


Kentucky Stove Co., Louisvlle, Ky........ 
Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass... . 


.Seranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa...... 
.The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 


How Long 
Used 


Date of 


Registration 


G90), 0.) 6 @ O89 a. © 


July 9, 1907 
Oct. 12, 1912 


& oo pe) 66,6 8 @ a « 


S 626) 0785.07.60. 6.6. 0. © 


Jan. 30, 1906 
Dec. 7, 1909 


Sept. 12, 1905 
Dec. 15, 1918 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Aug, 190] 


ows 660 © U8) 8c © 


e 66-6 @ © 6 at's vis 


ie 6. ee 8 ew 
One £06 One €) eae a6 


o> 8 Se Tap oe @ 3 6 ee 6 


O10, SC e506: 0 Pew « 


sO) Sy 64 Uh SLC, G16) overe 


ie) @ Oy On. OW ONS 6 16 1616.6 


Nov. 27, 1906 
Aug. 9, 1910 
May 23, 1911 


Ae ae O56. 4008, BLel Ds 
SiS eveLw ape Rane 


0 Oe Cle. ose 6 Se 8 8 


Dec. 21, 1897 
1878 

Dec. 19, 1905 
Sept. 25, 1906 


Registration 


No. 


ose eee 


63868 


@ecves 


8) se» @ 
see soe 
serene 
fe 6) m a 8 
6. 6a ste) 6 


eeeeee 


see eee 
ee eee 
ees eee 


oer eee 


OM ee 


79,129 


tie. 8 6 8s 
see eee 
eee eee 
ee 
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and Ranges.... . 


The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich... 


Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Doe-wah-jack.... 
_ (Full figure of The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
Indian) 
Dues ech 5 ..Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa........... 1917 
: tern Stove Co., 
Sa aeiae or ee Leavenworth, Kan. 1912 
Duplex. . . Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 1884 
Eclipse.... .. ... Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 5 lide 
Kelipse sit seers Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, O........... 1895 
Economist.... Bridgeford & Co., Louisville, Ky......... eee 
Economy.... .. ..Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1849 
Elmwood.... ... Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1885 
Emperor.... .. ..Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis...... 1885 
Energy.... .. .. .Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
Enterprise... .. .. Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 1883 
Laity. .-.% .Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., 
Portsmouth, 0. 1909 
Hataté ; 4 76e aaee Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O............ 1883 
Esther.... . .Mt. Penn Stove Works. Reading, Pa...... 1885 
Etna. ...':. .... «Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me........ 
Excelsior Cook.. .I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Excelsior Hot 
Air Furnace.... I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Excelsior Range...I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Wainy: ope. Gees Buckwalter Stove Co., Royerford, Pa.... °°" 
Famous.. .... .. Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, Wis........ 1884 
Faultless.... . Graff Furnace Co., New York City........ 1888 
Favorite. . .. Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, O... 1861 
Fire. Fly oo pes American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ erg 
Fire Vy ies pee Orbon Stove & Range Co., Belleville, Ill. . ne 
Fire Kingi sco. i A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... a bale 
Florence.... .. . C. Emrich, Columbus,:O,... ...... 0.42... 1878 
Fortune.... .. .. Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 1883 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foster... 4. °°. >, Foster StoyesGos Ironton, s.5 oe wae 
Franklin.... .. .. Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. es 
Garland, The The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich..., 1876 
World’s Best. . 
Garland Stoves 1883 


Date of Registration 
Registration ~ No. 
Sept. 25, 1906 56,454 


Sept. 28, 1917 


Sept. 30, 1901 


“Dec. 10, 1895 


oer eee eee eo eee 


cee ee ee ee eee 


Apr. 9, 1912 
Sept. 30, 1901 


see ee eeoeeeee 


June 22, 1909 
Feb. 18, 1896 


cee ee oe we ewe 


ee ee ee ee eee 


Mar. 28, 1876 


Sept. 25, 1877 
June 20, 1871 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Apr. 4, 1893 
Aug. 31, 1875 
June 18, 1878 
Nov. 28, 1893 
June 13, 1916 
May 9, 1916 


eee ee eevee ece 


©8508) @ 8! e) ar ec eee 


Ce ey 


Jan. 30, 1883 


‘Sept. 10, 1889 


Aug. 5, 1913 
June 10, 1913 


eeeosees 


eee eee 
eeeeee 


eeeeve 


es efeee 
eee eee 


eee eee 
eoeweoe 
eeoeeene 


110,799 
110,184 


eeoeeees 


eee eee 
cone oe 


i. et hl Nee HS 


Trade Mark Name 


Genesseess.. ss 
German Heater. . 
Glendale... .. .. 
Glenwood... .. .. 


Golden Rule.... 
Golden Rule.... 


GoodcLuck..ca. i 


Gopher...... .-- 


Good Meal.... .. 


Grand Harmony.. 
Great Western... 


Handsome..... _ 


Happy Greeting... 
Happy Thought... 
Harmony... .. .. 


Harvard.... 


Has No Equal.... 
‘Heatwell. ...).:. 


Henderson.... .. 


Herald.... 
Highland.... 
Homer.... 
Homestead... . 


Household.... 


Name of Manufacturer 


Corning Stove Co., Corning, N. Y........ 
The Union Stove Works, New York City.. 
Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill...... 
The Toledo Stove Co., Toledo, O.......... 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 
Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill.... 


.Somerset Stove Foundry Co.............. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass............ 


. March, Brownback Stove Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 


. Globe Stove & Range Co., Kohomo, Ind. . 


Gold Coin Stove Co., Troy, N. Y.......... 


. Duffy-Trowbridge Stove Mfg. Co., 
Hannibal, Mo. 


.A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... 


Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


. Shakopee Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn...... 


F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O......... 
F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O........ 
Woods Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 


Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


.Caskey & Keen, Inc., Phila., Pa......... a 
.Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
. Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa.......... 


.Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
.. Somersworth Fdy. Co., Salmon Falls, N. H. 


Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


Prizer-Painter Stove & Heater Co., 


Reading, Pa. 


Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass.... 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


.. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Hot Spot.... .... 
.. The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass... . 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 


Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 
Appl. Filed ...... 
Feb. 28, 1899 32,543 
Apr. 7, 1896 28109 
July 4, 1916 111,215 
Mar. 31, 1896 28,054 


Nov. 23, 1915 107,392 


Feb. TOA Ae Ss, 
Mar. 9, 1909 73,004 
Sept. 26,1915 46,524 


Jan. 22, 1916 92,484. 
Mar. 29, 1916 


| 


eee eee 


264 6G 6 6 a9 5 6, J eres 66 & 


6 ¢ 0 ee ort. 6 ee 6) Se Gan ar Gus 


€8.6 @ HP eeteoeee gene oP 


eereere ee eee se sp eees 


STH COPEL ~ Fes & oe & 


Sept. 30,1901 ...... 
Aug. 5,1879 82,911 
Apr. 3, 1906 50,888 


oeewreeeeer eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eeos 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Sept. 30, 1901 


eeeereeeesreers 


see eee 
oeeeee 
sen eee 


Oct. 26,1915 106.541 
Apr. 20, 1909 73,431 


eee ee ee eee ee 06hUlUltrmClc Cl 
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Trade Mark Name 


Ideal Harmony.. 
Imperial.... .. 


Indian Head...... 
..American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
.Union Stove Works, New York City...... 
. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


Insurance.... .. 
Invader...... .. 
Irondale.... .. 


.Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
.. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. . 


Name of Manufacturer 


1877 
1887 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich..... OL 


St. Louis, Mo. .... 


Irving, 3S cs ko es The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Jewel. o. Weo nes Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich...... 1875 
Jewett. esses Jewett & Company, Buffalo, N. Y........ 1836 
Kalamazoo.... .. Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.. 1902 
KF (on Pennant)..Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., 

; Philadelphia, Pa. 1908 


Keepfire.... .. .. 


Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


Keystone.... .. ..Keystone Stove Foundry Co., 
Spring City, Pa. 
Klean Kool 
Kitchen........ American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Kool Kitchen.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Laura; See ire Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Laurel.... . Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... ........ 1888 
Leader: sirecrees The A. T. Nye & Son Co., Columbus, O.. 1875 
LAGueH Soe eee A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1899 
Ledger. B....5 325 Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct...... 1878 
Ledger. F.2..0- .. Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct...... 1894 
Leonard Hi-Oven..Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 1913 
Lookout.... .. Chattanooga Stove Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 1882 
Lorain.... .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... Rac 
Loth’s...... .. W. J. Loth Stove Co., Waynesboro, Va.. 1899 
ill atoms ab casi. ag Moore. Bros: Co;, Joliet, lis. ee 
Magee Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass........ 
Magnet.... .. ... Thompson & Francis Stove Co., 
Gallipolis, O. .... 
Magnetic . ..Southard & Robertson Co., New York City 1895 
Magnolia . John White & Son, Memphis, Tenn...... 1896 
Majestic. ... Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 1893 
Majestic Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Cut of Ship..... Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


How Long 
Used 


Date of 
Registration 


Ce  ) 


eS 


July 21, 1914 
Dec. 4, 1906 
Mar. 5, 1908 


Dec. 11, 1906 
July 31, 1877 
Aug. 6, 1877 
Aug. 25, 1908 


ecco eee eee eee 


oi e0've 9. Bye) a ere Be 


June 23, 1902 


Apr. 28, 1903 
Aug. 12, 1902 
Sept. 30, 1961 
Apr. 13, 1909 


eee ee reece ees 


ceo eee e vee ee 
ore ee eevee s ee 


oees eee eseeve 


Nov. 27, 1906 
Registered 
1903 

Feb. 13, 1906 


eoeeecervreesese 


oe eee eee eeee 


Jan. 26, 1897 
Aug. 8, 1905 
Nov. 15, 1892 
Aug. 8, 1905 


Registration 


No. 


seco nee 


eoeeresn 


ese ees 


eeceeree 


eoerece 


48,784 


eereoe 


eoreeee 
eevee 


or w ewe 


eeeevee 


see ece 


evreees 


-@@@ oF 


eeeeeoe 


45,252 
22,004 
45,638 
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Trade Mark Name 


Melrose.... 
Marquart... . 


Model Grand 
Mohawk..... 
Monarch..... 


Monarch.... 
Monitor.... 
Monitor.... 
Monogram. . 
Moore’s.... 


National.... .. .. 
Nationals: . °s. 


Never Fail... 


Name of Manuftcturer How Long 

Used 

. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. .... 

. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 1902 

Evansville Stove Wks., Evansville, Ind.... 1888 

Home Stove Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 1893 

Kaae Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... .... 

. ... Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1863 
. .. Malleable Iron Range Co., 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 1899 

.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... Bord ae 

The Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, O..... 1863 

.. Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... 1869 

. Quincy Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill........ 1899 

MGeotethr0s. Cas Loliet-clibotaade ne okies ols. 1890 

Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill.. 1900 

.American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... iter 

. .. Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1893 

Yeager & Hunter Spring City Stove ae 


New Gas Tight.. 


New Mabel... 


Newport.... 
New Process. 


New South... 


eee 


New Messenger... 


New Glory.. 


Maltin an hie Ub. 


Normal.. 


Novelty.... 
Noxall.... 


-'Oakland.... 


Oakwood.... 


Olive. ... 


Othello. . 


Our Queen.... 


Works, Spring City, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Lous, Mo. 


Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


. Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


. Co-operative Stove Co., Bloomington, Ill. . 


Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 


.. Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
. Quincy Foundry & Novelty Co., 


Quincy, III. 


..No. Dighton Stove Co., N. Dighton, Mass. . 


Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


. Olive Steve Works, Rochester, Pa........ 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O...... 


. ..Orbon Stove & Range Co., Belleville, Il.. 
.. Reading Stove Works, Orr Painter & Co., 


Reading, Pa. 


..star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky........ 


1884 


1882 


1883 


Date of 


Registration 


Feb. 25, 1908 


eeererer er ee eee 
© WOE ELS 6s 2 ow, HO, O 
oreevoeererereve 


eee eee ewe owe 


. 11, 1906 


ee ee eee eens 
eee eee eee eee 
eee eeeeenevne 


S$) ¢ Oe 6s 0 6 ge 6_s 


ore eee eee ene 


Nov. 13, 1906 
14, 1907 
21, 1907 


eee e eee eos 


oere eee eee eee 


Sept. 1, 1914 
Dec. 11, 1901 


In Penna. 

July 27, 1909 
Oct. 1, 1912 
Feb. 12, 1918 


oe eee ewe eeo wee 


Feb. 11, 1908 


In Penna. 


Registration 
oO. 


67,902 


ove eee 
eer eee 
oer ree 


orm eve 


62,215 


oeeeese 
oeoeeree 


eee ee8 


oeeres 


oeeenes 


eoeesee 


eeoeeee 


seer ees 


eeeosee 
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Trade Mark Name 


Our Winter.... 
Overland........ 


Paragon.... 


Patapsco.... .. 


Peerless.... 
Peninsular. . 


Perfect.... 


Perfect. ... 


Phickisc 2 eee 


Pointer. .)'es5) > 


Premium.... 
Prizer.... 


Progress. ... 


Progress .feup jr) 
Quaker. 5954.8 
Quick Baker.. . 
Quick Comfort... 


Quick Meal.... 


Quick Time.. 
Radiant.... 
Radium.... 
Radix.... 

Red Cross.... 
Reliable. ... 
Reliable. ... 


Renown.... 
Retort.... 
Richardson. . 


Richmond...: .. 


Richmond.... .. 


.The Richmond Co., Norwich, Conn 


Name of Manufacturer 


Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


..L. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
.. A. Weiskettle & Sons, Baltimore, Md.... 
. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Franciso, Cal. 
. Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich...... 


Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 


Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City 


Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O.......... 


...Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


Gohmann Bros. & Kahler Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


.. Prizer-Painter Stove & Heater Co., 


Reading, Pa. 


. Louisville Stove & Tin Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Graff-Webb Iron Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass.... 
The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 


-American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo 


eeeeevuoe 


Swinton & Co., Port Jervis, N. Y........ 


.. Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 
.. Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 
..2 oil Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y.;......., 
. Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

.. The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 
.. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo 


.. Independent Stove Co., Owasso, Mich.... 
. Marion Stove Co., Marion, Ind 


Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City 


Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I 


How Long 


Used 


1887 


1911 


1899 
1879 
1883 
1854 
1902 


1873 
1880 
1899 
1901 
1882 
1896 


1906 
1882 


Date of 


Registration 


oe ee ose eevee 


coe ee ee ere see 


oeer eee ewe wees 


Mar. 23, 1886 
Mar. 23, 1916 
Apr. 17, 1906 
Apr. 13, 1915 


see ee eee eeoees 


Sept. 30, 1901 


Apr. 4, 1914 


“Dee. 25, 1906 


Oct. 12, 190] 
Dec. 18, 1908 


eee ee eee e eee 


ee ee ee eevee 


Dec. 24, 1895 
May 14, 1907 
Aug. 20, 1907 
Aug. 20, 1907 


eoeeoere ee re ee 
seeereveereeceae cs 
eeeeeeeoeesve « 


Nov. 13, 1906 
Dec. 24, 1907 
Dec. 24, 1907 
Dec. 24, 1907 


Registration 
No. 


eseeee 
eereee 
eoeo5u0nvee 
eeeeae 


72,468 
13,124 


51,570 


eoeseortee 


ereece 
e@eeeeoe 


64,653 


rorere 


eseceee 


‘Trade Mark Name 


Ringgold.. .. .. 
Riverside.... .. 
Rockwood...... 


Rosemont.... 


Round Oak.. 


Round Oak Chief. 


Security.... 


DIP MAte. «6: «: 


Square Pot.... . 


Stamford.... 
Standard.... 


Standard.... 


Bt Glaite. es sce. 


Station Agent.... 


Sterling.... 
Stewart.... 
Stewart.... 


Storm King.. .. 


Subflame.... 


Success.... .. 


Summit.... 


Sunny South.... 
Sunshine.... .. 


Sunshine.... .. 


.. Security Stove & Mfg. Co., 
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Name of Manufacturer 


Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


..Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill... 
. Rockwood Stove Works, Rockwood, Tenn. 


The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich.. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich,..... 
Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill...... 
Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis....... 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sheridan Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl..... 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.... 


. Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 


Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn.. 
. Somersworth Foundry Co., 


Salmon Falls, N. H. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


. Belleville Stove Works, Belleville, Ill..... 


Bellaire Stove Co.,. Bellaire, O.... .. .... 
The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 


‘Union Stove Works, New York City...... 
.. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
..Fuller-Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
.. Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y........ 


Union Stove Works, New York City...... 


. Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


.. Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O.......... 
.. Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y...... 

. Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn..... 
.. Reading Stove Works, Orr, Painter & Co., 


Reading, Pa. 


..Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 
.. H. Wetter Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn 


eee eee 


1900 


Date of 


Registration 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Pending 

In Penna. 
Aug. 21, 1996 
May 1, 1906 
May 18, 1875 
May 1, 1906 
May 1, 1902 


Jan. 8, 1907 


Dec. 11, 1905 
July 16, 1895 
May 8, 1965 


eee eeee ee a7 


eee eer ee ee eve 


oer e ee szaeer eee 


oeeeeee ee are 
oe ee eo ere ee eee 


eee ee eee ee ee 
ore ee ewe ees ® 


ere ereee ee eee 


cee ee eee eres 


6. 9: @ 0 6: 0 6 6. 6 6 8 


ove ee eee eens 


Aug. 13, 1909 
Sept. 7, 1909 


Reeistration 


No. 


este ee 
eevee 
se. se @ 


ee rere 


eT tae a 


eer ee @ 
seuneee 


eoeeors @e 


ser eae 
eee xo ® 
o>x ree 
eee ee 8 
see eae 


ereeeve 
ese eee 
veo eo ® 
eeevess 


i 0) tie & 


74,729 
75,160 


Tirade Mark Name 


Superior.... 


T/M Outline... 


Tennessee.... 


The Dowagiac. . 
Theman.. .... 


Thermax.... .. 
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Name of Manufacturer 


. . The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 


. «Tennessee Stove Works, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


.. The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
.. The Graff Company, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


.. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


The World’s Best. .The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 


Tip Lop 6.7. 


Trainman....... 
.. ..Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


Tremont.... 


Victor.... 


Victor Cook.... 


Vortex.... 


Vulcans... 3. 
Waldorf.... .. 
Waldorf.... .. 


Washington.. 


Waterbury.... 


Wedgewood.... 


Wesco.... 


Western Star.... 


Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


..Southern Stove Works, Inc., 


Richmond, Va. 
Stamford Fdy. Co., Stamford, Conn........ 


Steve & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


<Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Toledo Stove & Range Co., 

Toledo, O. 
The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. .; 
Union Stove Works, New York City.... 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


Wheeling Stove & Range Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Victor Stove “Go; ‘Salem;"O% > 7-3. as: 


. Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. Chicago Air-Tight Stove Copany........ 


W. M. Crane & Co., Peekskill, N. Y...... 


.. southard, Robertson Co., New York, N. Y. 
.. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


.. Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn...... 


.. Waterman-Waterbury Company, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


.. James Graham Mfg. Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


.. Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo. . 
. The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 


How Long 
U 


se 


. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1863 


18é3 


ores 


1878 


1907 
1898 
1877 
1865 


188d 


1878 
1880 
1878 


1915 
1893 


1905 
1900 
1888 
1592 


Date of Registraticn 
Registration 0. 
Mar. 3, 1908 68,057 

68.263 
Nov. 12, 1885 17,190 
1904.) So eee 
June 26,1914 74,227 
July 19, 1930 78,876 
Apr. 1, 1913 = 90,862 
Sept. 10, 1889 17,000 
Feb. 18, 1903222220 
Feb. 12, 1907 60,572 
Feb. 22, 1910 76.893 
Sept. 19, 1905 46,401 
Sept. 26, 1905 46,565 
May’ 9; 1910. 3s 
Apr. 10,1917 116,122 
Apr. 23,: 19062" : vices 
Nov. 21, 1905 47,819 
May 28, 1907 62,808 
July 25, 1899 33,282 

60,920 
Sept. 10,1907 65.178 
Sept. 10, 1907 65,231 


eee eevee eee ee 


eevee ee ese ee 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long Date of Registration 
sed Registration No. 


White’s.... .. .. Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1267 
White’s Stoves and 

Ranges, the Fuel 

SAVELS s,s cis ...Lhomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1896 May 2, 1899 32.822 
Winthrop.... .. ..Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass.. 1868 Dec. 21, 1897 30.985 
Wincroft.... .. .. Wincroft Stove Works, Middletown, Pa.. 1910 


Wander uss 22°50. Great Western Stove Co., 

Leavenworth, Kan. 1882 
Woodbine... .. ...Great Western Stove Co., 

Leavenworth, Kan. 1879 


World.... .. ... Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 1895 


hee ¢ Se at 8 Cee | 6h 8 ere we BD 


GES GTO OS Olas be) eo eee 2 kia 


CL PE ROK Cow) OEO, Bae ae. BY OG. & 


0 SOB 6 FO Bie 8 6=— og eb lee 


SO 1G CG Ceram |§=-” eo ee Alans 


' Yacht.... .. .. .The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 1¢79 Aug. 5, 1913 92,917 
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Report of Proceedings 
of the 

_ Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting held by 

the National Association of Stove 

. “Manufacturers of the United States. 


Boston, Mass. May 12 and 13, 1920 


Officers 
President 
EEA Ye ALIN OLE AV Bie rear arg coer ete run. St. Louis, Mo. 
President The Buck’s Stove & Range Co. 
Vice-Presidents 
CD es Fe PVE tk es Gr ca eas Ske ns ala Taunton, Mass. 
Treasurer Weir Stove Co. 

Jad eho I Wek Ore 24d Bd ot BAe OP APR Rt ae ee arg Nashville, Tenn. 
President Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 
Treasurer 
Veo alate Exav Deel CRIN Hi cye eimevae ie emer annie Ly cana, Richmond, Va. 


Sec’y and Treas. Richmond Stove Co. 


General Secretary 


RCE Re TSW OO We classy) ie aangia ues a andy Eeoye Ns, 


General Executive Committee 
oer. BOO GH Me Chiairmans ete s aie Saint Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President & General Mgr. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. 


sy Eerie [oe Ae NH ONY eee oe ree te, Taunton, Mass. 
Vice-President Weir Stove Co. 


Bieta LG) Newbee ac var en age ee owe Richmond, Va. 
President & Treas. Southern Stove Works, Inc. 


Parveen el cee Ott (a lucy tr ee ee er arn fee ay Evansville, Ind. 
Vice-President Indiana Stove Works 


FRANCIS PALMS....... UE Pee PRN dete fe Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary The Michigan Stove Co. 


1 CU BS ON GAG bee 72 ad Mad BE Sr eee lag eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
President Abram Cox Stove Co. 


WILLIAM HENRY WARREN............. ILLOV IN EY 
President Fuller & Warren Co. 


Ex-Officio 
LEE W. VAN CLEAVE ROBERT S. WOOD 


Honorary Members 


PROD RICSW. GARDNER). 2.66.5 oes St. Louis, Mo. 
WAR PE Russo LEVENSON Ze. pes J Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wit hlaMereR RA DBE RR Yee) vi o4 ate Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACL ES Me ea Nc a TS LIN es 2 a es taro Boston, Mass. 


Proceedings 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1920 
MORNING SESSION 


The Convention assembled at the Hotel Copley Plaza, 
and was called to order by the President, Mr. Lee W. 
Van Cleave. 


As shown by the attendance cards, the following 
members were present: 


Alig, Geo. 
‘Home Stove Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Baker, Geo. E. 
Baker Stove Works, Belleville, Ill. 


Baldwin, H. M. 
Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Barbour, George H. 
The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Barstow, J. P. 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Bonn, F. H. 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Booch, L. H. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boyd, Robert St. B. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Brayer, F. N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brayer, A. N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brayer, Walter G. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Breitwieser, Edward 


Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brownell, E. M. 
The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Brooke, Paul 
The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Bryan, Robert G. 
Ohio Stove Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Buckwalter, A. L. 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Campbell, H. E. 
The Reading Stove Works, Reading, Pa. | 


Castle, T. P. 
Comstock Castle Stove Co., Quincy, III. 


Clemmer, Richard H. 
The W. J. Loth Stove Co., Waynesboro, Va. 


Cloud, W. H. 
Southern Association Stove Mfers., Louisville, Ky. 


Conner, Harry L. 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 


Cook, R. C. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., New York City 
Corcoran, Arthur 

The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Diekmann, C. F. 

Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 
Dwyer, Albert E. ! 

The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, Emmet 


The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, Wm. A. 

The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Emrich, John G. 

C. Emrich Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Flynn, Harry H. 

Jewett & Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fry, John A. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Gardner, Frederic W. 

The Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Glaessner, A. F. 

The Union Stove Works, New York City 
Grahan,, C. R. 

Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hammer, George 

Hammer Bray Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Harris, W. D. 

Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harwig, F. W. 

Belleville Stove & Range Co., Belleville, I]. 
Hathaway, W. B. 

Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Henry, W. G. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Hill, Walter L. 
Detroit Stove Wks., Detroit, Mich. 
Hoener, H. C. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
Howard, John A. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Hughes, Alfred S. 
Southard Robertson Company, Peekskill, N. Y. 


10 


Jones, Saunders 


Atlanta Stove Works, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jones, Walter M. 
Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, Va. 


Kahn, David F. 
The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Karges, H. J. 
Indiana Stove Wks., Evansville, Indiana. 


Kendall, H. C. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Kener, Jr., Edward 
Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kiechle, Edward 
Southern Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Kinney, G. DeF. 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Kirland, A. J. : 
Keystone Stove Foundry, Spring -City, Pa. 


Lansing, J. A. | 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Lawrence, Franklin 


Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 


Leach, Robert M. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Lindemann, A. J. 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long, S. H. | 

Wilson Stove & Mfg. Co., Metropolis, III. 


Lynn, J. C. H. 
The Reading Stove Wks., Reading, Pa. 


McCarthy, B. E. 
Philips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Va 


McDonald, W. A. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 


McKnight, John R. 

The Keystone Association and } 

The Maryland & Virginia Association, Wyncote, Pa. 
Miller, H. M. : 

Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
Mitchell, George 

Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 
Mitchell, James 

The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 
Mixter, Frank 

Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, III. 


Moore, Lewis 

Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Il. 
Moran, Alfred B. | 

The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mott, Abram C. 

Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mott, Abram C., Jr. 

Abram Cox Stove Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moyer, Norman H. | 

Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 
Myers, Wm. J. 

The Union Stove Works, New York City. 
Nugent, John F. 

The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Nutter, Geo. H. 

Noyes & Nutter Mfg. Co., Bangor, Maine. 


Ouerbacker, Frank S. 
O. K. Stove & Range Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Parlin, A. N. 
Ex. Pres. of the N. A. S. M., Boston, Mass. 


Patton, Robert A. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sattler, J. 
Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry Go. San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Schaeffer, Wm. R. 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa. 


Schreiner, J. G. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Seymour, H. M. 
The Graff Furnace Co., New York City 


Shaw, Bartlett M. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sloan, Robert W. 

secty.S. F.N..D: A. Scranton; Pa: 
Smith, Jr., A. L. 

Walker Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Stevens, Frank D. 

Leonard & Baker Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Stiemke, W. C. 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stockbridge, A. E. 
Magee Furnace Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Stover, P. M. 

Grander Stove Co., Royersford, Pa. 
Tappan, P. R. 

The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Templeton, J. T. 

The Buck’s Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Terstegge, W. G. 
Anchor Stove & Range Co., New Albany, Ind. 
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Thomas, Howard W. 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Thomas, Oscar G. 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Torrey, C. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Walker, Arthur W. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Walker, R. D. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Warner, Richard E. 
The White Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Warren, Walter Phelps, Jr. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Warren, Wm. Henry. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Warren, Wm. Henry 
The Fuller-Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Watson, Benjamin E. 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Wells, R. D. 
The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Whiffen, Wm. T. 
Moore Brothers Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Whitmarsh, Robt. W. . 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Wilbur, Henry E. 

The White Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Wilkinson, Geo. D. 

Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, II. 
Will, F. 

Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Will, F., Jr. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Will, Philip 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Will, Walter 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Williams, Allen W. 
Secy. Western-Central Assoc. Stove Mfgs., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Williams, Fred’k H. 
Empire Association, Buifalo, Ni-y. 


Willson, H. R. 
Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Wilson, James B. 


Wilson Stove Mfg. Co., Metropolis, II]. 


Wyllie, T. D. 
Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 


Zurstadt, Geo. J. 
Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


The President: Gentlemen, will you please come to 
order? I will appoint Mr. Allen W. Williams, Mr. Mc- 
Knight, Mr. F. H. Williams, and Mr. Percy W. Elliott as 
Sergeants-at-Arms. These gentlemen will pass the at- 
tendance cards, and I will ask all those present to sign the 
cards. Please give your name, as well as the name of the 
company your represent, and the address. The cards 
will later be collected by the Sergeants-at-Arms and given 
to the Secretary. 


You will notice on the chairs various pamphlets. One 
is a pamphlet which seems to be of considerable interest, 
supplied by the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York. 
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The Treasurer’s report you will also find on the chairs. 
You can go over it at your leisure and that will save the 
reading of it from the chair. 


There is also our additional report, of which I have 
not a copy here, on cost finding, by Mr. Robert S. Denham, 
who, you will notice, is on the program to address us later. 


There is also a pamphlet, or cost formula, as adapted 
to porcelain, enameling, cast iron and sheet steel used in 
the manufacture of stoves and ranges. This cost formula 
was prepared after a great deal of work by your Secre- 
tary, Mr. Wood, who has given it a great deal of atten- 
tion and considerable study. He has gone to practically 
every enameling plant in this country and has made a 
most exhaustive study of enameling costs, and has worked 
out this formula for you, making it adaptable to the regu- 
lar National Association cost system. It will work in and 
become a department of that cost system without disturb- 
ing it in any way. 


The next order of business is the calling of the roll, 
but we will dispense with that as the attendance cards 
will take care of that part of the program. 


As all the members have been supplied with copies 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, unless there is 
objection, the usual custom will be followed and the read- 
ing will be dispensed with. Hearing no objection we will 
proceed. 


Appointment of Committees 


At this point I will appoint the following committees: 

Committee on Election of New Members: Mr. H. J. 
Karges, Chairman; Mr. Richard E. Warner, Mr. G. D. 
Wilkinson. 
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The Secretary will furnish the Chairman applica- 
tions which we may have and we shall be pleased to have 
the Committee report a little later. 


I will also appoint a Committee on Nominations: Mr. 
Lewis Moore, Chairman; Mr. A. C. Mott, Mr. N. H. Burt, 
Mr. A. W. Walker, Mr. George Mitchell, Mr. John M. 
_ Dwyer. 


As the Committee on Next Place of Meeting I will 
appoint: Mr. Wm. J. Myers, Chairman; Mr. George E. 
Baker, Mr. Russell E. Sard, Mr. J. P. Barstow, Mr. E. T. 
Harrison, Mr. David F. Kahn. 


I will also announce the Committees on Deceased 
Members. The Secretary has some data which he will 
give to these committees if they will apply to him. 


Committee on Major Chester I. Warren—Mr. John. 


D. Green and Mr. 8. 8S. Jewett. 


Committee on William P. Roberts—Mr. Norman H. 
Moyer and Mr. J. C. H. Lynn. 


Committee on John O. Lamb—Mr. Jones T. Temple- 
- ton and Mr. A. D. Sperry. 


Committee on Joseph Hardwick Caldwell—Mr. H. J. 
Karges and Mr. Alfred E. Howell. 


Committee on George E. Wilbur—Mr. Joseph L. 
Anthony and Mr. A. E. Stockbridge. 


Committee on James S. Allison—Mr. Franklin L. 
Sheppard and Mr. Charles M. Ambler. 


Committee on Richard Ruddell—Mr. David F. Kahn, 
Mr. L.-H.: Booch,and Mr, J. J. Pisher. 
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Committee on Jeremiah Dwyer—Mr. George H. Bar- 
bour and Mr. William T. Barbour. 


The next order of business is the President’s address. 
Before starting I will have to tell you something that was 
said to me on the way to this meeting. I had my little 
satchel here and was carrying it along. Someone said to 
me “Is that your address?” I said, ‘““Yes.” He said; “I 
won’t be in.”’ As it isn’t quite as big as that, you may all 
stay. 


Address of President Lee W. Van Cleave 


Gentlemen: 


It is my very great pleasure as President of this 
Association to extend to you my greetings. This is the 
49th Annual Convention of this Association and I believe 
that the past year has been the most prosperous in the 
history of the stove business. Our factories are scattered 
all over this wonderful country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico and it is my understanding that in all of these 
sections business has been placed very freely and that 
practically every manufacturer has on hand enough orders 
at this time to keep him busy for some months to come. 


It also appears that the balance of the year will be 
most prosperous inasmuch as every factory will have all 
the orders that it can fill. 


The prices which we are getting today for our goods 
should bring us all a fair percentage of profit and put our 
industry in better shape than it has been for many, many 
years. 
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It was not my intention to intimate in the preceding 
paragraph that we are all worshipping the almighty dol- 
lar, but profit is what we are in business for and the in- 
nate American characteristic is to do and to do better than 
others that which we have undertaken. 


This Association has in its membership 112 of the 
leading stove manufacturers of the country and is entirely 
representative of our industry. Our Association exists for 
the common good of its membership and to promote har- 
mony and good will among you all. The work which our 
Association has done in the past and which we all hope it 
will do in the future is very worthy of our consideration. 


The unification of terms has been one great accom- 
plishment which has been worked out in the various local 
districts and it is my understanding that at the present 
time uniform terms are in effect in all sections of the 
country. 


We, as members of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers, are confronted with many very serious 
difficulties for the balance of this year. The railroads 
have been turned back to their former owners and the 
readjustment period which they will have to go through 
is certain to work a very great hardship on the shippers 
of the nation. Many mills and furnaces throughout the 
land are having the most serious difficulty getting enough 
cars in which to ship their products. I understand that 
in the South many of the Pig Iron Furnaces have thou- 
sands of tons of Pig Iron stacked in their yards and are 
unable to obtain cars enough to forward it to the users. 
The same condition prevails in the steel mills. Finished 
products are piled up to the value of many thousands of 
dollars, all of which should be in the hands of the manu- 
facturers, but they are unable to ship it owing to a short- 
age of cars. This readjustment period is going to work 
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a great hardship on the nation and it will have its effect 
in our own membership—delaying shipments, raising our 
costs by reason of having to purchase from local stocks 
and from various other causes. It would seem absolutely 
necessary that freight rates be readjusted in order to give 
the railroads a chance to earn an adequate return on 
money invested. This again will enter into the cost of our 
goods and help to maintain, if not to advance, present 
prices. 


Financial Conditions 


There has been a marked change in the money 
market during the past sixty days so far as interest rates 
are concerned. The banks are continuing to make loans 
to their regular customers on a seven to seven and one- 
half per cent basis, but commercial paper is selling on a 
basis of seven to eight per cent and better. 


The bankers in many sections of the country are con- 
tinuing to warn their customers to be conservative in their 
business plans for the year, but they are apparently will- 
ing to make loans for strictly legitimate business as in the 
past. 


A very critical situation is facing the country with 
reference to the railroads. They need billions of dollars 
for improvements and new equipment, and the financial 
powers must in some way devise a plan for taking care of 
this need for enormous sums of money. If the country at 
large is to prosper, the railroads must first be prosperous 
and have sufficient equipment to take care of the trade in 
all sections. 


The wage advances made during the past year have 
been unprecedented in the lives of most of us in this room. 
Our employees ask for and get a twenty per cent advance 
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in wages. Ordinarily a five per cent. advance would be 
considered about right, but we feel probably that if we do 
not grant this twenty per cent. the men will be dissatisfied, 
that they will seek other employment, that we cannot 
carry on our industry and, therefore, we grant the in- 
crease. This is all very well, but later, when we again 
come down to earth, it will be different. These adjust- 
ments will have to be made on a downward scale and it 
will be very hard, indeed, to bring this about in propor- 
tion to the drop in prices which will surely take place in 
the years to come. 


It has been my pleasure during the past twelve 
months to visit the New England Association of Stove 
Manufacturers which held its meeting in Boston last June. 
I have attended two meetings of the Southern Association 
of Stove Manufacturers and all of the meetings of the 
Western Association and I desire to express my thanks 
at this time to the members of those associations for 
the hearty welcome extended to me during my visits. 


International Trade Conference 


In October of last year, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing, aS a representative of this Association, the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference held in Atlantic City under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This was a most interesting meeting and gave 
everyone who attended it a different view of the financial 
situation of our country with reference to the finances of 
Europe. 


It brought before the attention of the meeting the 
gravest situation with reference to our responsibility for 
rehabilitating European finances. I will not attempt to 
go into the details of this meeting, but simply desire to 
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say that it was productive of great good in bringing a 
closer relationship between all of the nations represented 
from a financial viewpoint. 


Mr. James A. Lansing, the National Councillor, will, 
in all probability, give you a more adequate report of this 
meeting as he also attended it. 


I will not attempt to speak of the activities of the 
Association during the past year as the Secretary’s report 
will cover practically all of these matters. 


I desire, however, to comment on the fact that Secre- 
tary Wood has put in a very great amount of effort and 
work to prepare for our membership the Cost Formula for 
Enameling Departments. A crying need has existed 
throughout the year among members running Enameling 
Departments for an adequate cost system in order that 
they might know the cost of their enameling. Secretary 
Wood has prepared for you a very comprehensive report 
on this subject. He will present it to you at the proper 
time. 


The matter of the finances of our Association will be 
covered fully in the Treasurer’s report and I will, there- 
fore, not make any further reference to this. 


Never in the history of the stove business have cost 
conditions changed so rapidly as during the past twelve 
months. It has been impossible for us to know from one 
month to another what the cost of our goods has been, and 
I desire to mention at this time the great value of the uni- 
form system which is in use by so many of our members 
at this time. 


If it were not for the cost system which we are all 
using, there would be many grievous errors made in the 
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pricing and costing of goods and I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the great need that every membe» of this Associ- 
ation use the cost system adopted by our Association. 


A very beneficial change has come into our industry 
during the period since the ending of the war, and since 
we have had such unprecedented demand for our goods, 
namely, that we have been able to get our shipments out 
of the factory much earlier in the year than we have 
previously. This saves the congestion in our warehouses, 
saves the cost of taking stoves to and from the warehouse 
and also allows us to ship very largely during the first 
six months those goods which ordinarily would zongest 
our shipping in the late summer and early fall months 
when everybody wants their goods. Shipping large quan- 
tities of goods in a few months increases the cost of getting 
them out to a very large extent, so that I sincerely hope 
that we will not lose the benefit that we have cbhtained 
by this experience, that we will continue to urge early 
shipments, and if necessary, make the proper inducement 
so that this system can be maintained. It would save 
many of us from building new warehouses and other ex- 
penses in addition. 


During the past year, God has seen fit to take into his 
fold a large number of our members whose names are as 
follows: 


Major Chester I. Warren, William P. Roberts, John 
O. Lamb, Joseph Hardwick Caldwell, George E. Wilbur, 
James S. Allison, Jeremiah Dwyer, and Richard Ruddell. 


Committees have been named to draft suitable 
resolutions which will be a part of our records and copies 
of them will be sent to the family. 
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General Business Conditions 


In almost every section of the country, trade condi- 
tions apparently continue satisfactory. There seems to 
be no slackening in the volume of retail distribution, and 
although we occasionally hear a note of warning with 
reference to higher prices, goods continue to move and 
stocks are replenished. In most sections, the manufac- 
turers have all the business which they desire and can 
handle in sight. The iron and steel industry, in which we 
are especially interested, is operating to the fullest capac- 
ity under present labor and industrial conditions. They 
all apparently have plenty of business in sight for a long 
time, but there is less talk about additional advance of 
prices at this time than there has been in the past. The 
anxiety as expressed by financial experts with reference 
to tight money has been allayed temporarily, at least, by 
the recovery of sterling and the receipt of gold importa- 
tion. However, the situation has not entirely cleared up 
and still has some disquieting elements. 


The increase in costs in all lines is one of the causes 
for such anxiety. The prospective advances in railroad 
rates and coal mining, affect all lines of industry and the 
feeling of disquietude in many industries is very apparent, 
especially with reference to the labor situation. 


The building program should continue unabated, but 
even in this line, the labor is an important factor and may 
retard construction if all parties are not kept in a concila- 
tory mood. 


Development of Iron and Steel Industry 


A few statistics with reference to the production of 
pig izon and steel may be of interest. There was pro- 
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duced in the year 1860 in the United States 821,223 tons 
of pig iron; in 1890, there was produced 9,202,703 tons; 
in 1918, there was produced 39,000,000 tons of pig iron 
of all grades. In the year 1880, the total production of 
steel in the United States was 1,200,000 tons, whereas in 
1910 there was produced 26,000,000 tons, and during the 
year 1919, there was produced approximately 50,000,000 
tons, so that you can appreciate the very large growth of 
the pig iron and steel producing industries and this, of 
course, is commensurate with the consumption of these 
commodities. 


Such enormous increases have been due to the im- 
proved facilities for handling material of this kind—im- 
proved machinery for handling the heavy ore where it is 
handled in carload lots instead of wheelbarrow has made 
it possible to accomplish such Herculean tasks. 


I have felt for a great many years that the stove man- 
ufacturers of this country were missing one of the great- 
est opportunities ever presented to an industry by not 
standardizing their products down to a few styles and 
sizes and then running to capacity on these few articles. 
Those of us who make a full line of stoves and ranges 
naturally have a very large shop overhead, due to the 
great amount of handling necessary in order to take in 
and out of the foundry the numerous patterns which are 
running, whereas the stove house making a specialty 
eliminates thovsands of dollars of this kind of labor, and 
can, therefore, sell its products much cheaper and make 
a more adequate profit than those who have lost sight of 
the fact that quantity production of a single article les- 
sens the cost, improves its quality and requires less capital 
invested for a fixed amount of business. 
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These things I have dwelt upon very strongly in the 
last few years in the company which I represent; the war 
regulations with reference to reducing the number of 
units helped us very materially to bring about something 
of this sort. We have not put back in our line anywhere 
near the number of units which we were manufacturing 
in the pre-war period and it will be a special order of 
business in our company to keep down the number of units 
manufactured to the very minimum. 


The average stove manufacturer is prone to get 
along in the old time way, producing his castings and mak- 
ing his stoves the way they were produced many years 
ago. There have been very limited improvements in 
foundry practice in the stove industry in the last twenty 
years, and in my humble opinion, it is due very largely to 
the facts above presented, that we have not been wise 
enough to standardize our products to a few units and 
then push those units to the limit. 


‘I think that the best suggestion I can make to you 
as stove manufacturers today is, to standardize your parts 
and reduce the number of units in your line. 


A subject has been brought to my attention which I 
feel is of enough importance to present it at this time for 
your consideration. I refer to the reproductive value of 
the physical assets of our manufacturing plants. If we 
were to make contracts today for reproducing our plants, 
machinery, patterns and all articles of that kind, we 
would find that the present cost would be considerably in 
excess of one hundred per cent over the value in 1914. 


This question arose with reference to taking out in- 
creased insurance on physical assets, and after doing con- 
siderable figuring, it became apparent that if we did not 
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increase our 1914 valuation over one hundred per cent, 
we would not be fully covered from an insurance stand- 
point. 


I, therefore, deem it advisable for those of our mem- 
bers who have not already done so to take this matter into 
consideration and revalue their plants on the basis of 
present reproductive value for insurance purposes and 
then take out enough insurance to cover on that basis. 


Production Conditions 


In producing merchandise today under the condi- 
tions with which we are surrounded, we must realize that 
the exceptional and unnecessary costs which enter into 
our products must be taken care of in our prices. During 
the past four months, it has been almost impossible to get 
gas cocks for the manufacture of gas ranges, necessitat- 
ing the setting back on the floors of hundreds of gas 
stoves waiting for these small parts. Wire products have 
been short in all lines, particularly oven racks for cooking 
stoves and gas stoves, necessitating the manufacture of 
various kinds of racks of cast iron and steel in order 
to get by. 


The coal and coke situation has been a nightmare to 
many and we have had to buy at increase over our con- 
tract prices. We have had to buy from jobbers, paying a 
very high premium for it and getting almost any size 
available and thereby standing a loss from the wastage in 
using these odd sizes. In some cases, heavier gauges of 
steel than were required have been used, and in other 
cases lighter gauges, simply to get stoves to the customers. 


The wages of foremen, superintendents and shop 
managers have had to be raised in like proportion to the 
raise given the workmen. All of this has very largely in- 
creased the overhead expense in all departments. 
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The production per man is growing less and less each 
day and this again very largely increases the cost. 


Transportation difficulties are of many kinds. In- 
coming raw material has been delayed for weeks, thus 
slowing up production. There are so many unforeseen 
things coming up day by day that the life of the manufac- 
turer today is not a happy one. The only compensating 
feature is that we all have plenty of business to keep us 
from worrying too much about our troubles. (Great ap- 
plause.) 


The President: Gentlemen, the next order of busi- 
ness is the election of new members. It is necssary for the 
Committee to report and we will, therefore, have to put 
that off until later in the meeting. 


Next in order is the Treasurer’s report. As copies 
have been printed perhaps its reading can be dispensed 
with. It is customary to refer it to an auditing committee. 


What is your pleasure? 
Mr. G. H. Barbour: I move it be so referred. 
Seconded and carried. 


The President: The Treasurer’s report will be re- 
ferred to the Auditing Committee, Mr. Harry H. Flynn 
and Mr. Richard D. Walker. 


The report of the Treasurer was as follows: 


Treasurer’s Annual Report 
May 1, 1919—April 30, 1920 
RECEIPTS 


ClealE OT CREA yy Le 9 Loe ep Riek, veld rons heals ald p Giesstere bea Set ang $5,283 03 
THiLiAtLONh ICES shoce. . POM REAIS Fa Rad Me es a tand Oa ade eee mE a es 60 00 
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Assessments— 
December; 1916.2). 2808. ee ee $41 52 
Unpaid portion:c.. us se as es ae Al 52 
Colleeted . S30: 5 Seas a ee none 
Fealyg DOUG ey es Seiya re ee a $30 00 
Unpaid ‘portian: 25 21 ures leis 30 00 
COMGEECC I hie cco en eet eae none 
Jays: TOTES | USP Ore Sees Sees $90 00 
Unpaid portion G40 7.4, Coit Gk eee 90 00 
Collected...... Lr ae nical Vesie kar eee ee none 
March 6, 1919, bal. May 1, 1919...... .. $348 00 
Gancélled 422 sis oe OS a arene 198 00 
$150 00 
Unpaid: portigny 3 oto ee en ee 60 00 
Collected ic co ti ee Leann ee $90 00 
DM) Regn rot te See TL ee A ea WON tera $5,953 00 
ANICITIONG) vi: Geog ete! orci ce e er 239-30 
$6,188 33 
Canvelled. vain ces, Gseoe ame see oe 16 00 
$6,172.33 
Unpaid portion... foie et ne vee 103 50 
Collected :. te esacsda bie aes ee —_—_——— 6,068 83 
Rebruary ac: 1920 es) taste ad 8 cee $4,623 00 
Cancellédicy on we wens RE AOE RS 20 00 
$4,603 00 
Unpaid portion, .in anes aos ee ee es 153 00 
Collected: 3s 328 2k AS ae ee —_—— 4,450 00 
Receipts through Secretary— 
Salé-of Cost: Matinalevs .csid ici Syn noha amie ee ee 95 00 
Sale of Cost Sheets and Blank Forms...... .... .......005. 83 11 
Sale of List of Manufacturers.... ...... .......0... eee 40 00 
Sale of Publications...... ...... PP RIN is hi yh eS ee a 2 00 
TnterestOn ‘CepOsits: .)0 Fc o's os. ed ie eae alae ie ee ee eee 148 12 


Total Recepts .005 alah eee eee eee $16,320 09 
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EXPENDITURES 

Pxperises Ol: Fresivente, 6 'o eat Pee were atte bree $288 75 
Treasurer’s expenses, salary and bond.... ..... ..........ce0e- 119 23 
Seeratary 6c sarary set peste! . u.a ede Ph AAS eee we SM OS eae Sean 5,000 00 
SC POINT VALOR PUGCGLS os, are cla, os id) oscars hk Be Swink eaie a nih ble eed are 929 12 
COREE XUETE ROCK DENSCS seis oe tee ius! ogg bh Gite ed Gracy 6 hk a ofa ies BS 206 58 
BIenugranuer: ate SeCrelary Ss. OlllCG tn. i < «srerceoht,) «ety ede lec aes ee 909 17 
Transportation and Classification Committee.... .. ........... 203 73 
CHeMDECEC OL COmmerce, Uti. “AUN fee fos od ade ece la Heu be eb aeae 560 00 
Expenses of Convention...... ...... Wo Abeba fc ad Oe ae teat 847 02 
me pensesvor secretary so GMice.. 2 chy eV sda iaise fore Sve, wa vo weiss bo oats 1,054 84 
OSSD PULA US tines eect a Re eee eles a gt Mey ieee tek ame 157 28 
Testimonial, Chairman of War Service Committee... .......... 1,000 00 
Foreign Trade Committee...... La ee woke ee A Psy haw yt bee 281 16 
‘Total iey pen dituresce ote. een © aeeee ap anit cabo a ac $11,156 88 

Balance on deposit in First National Bank May 1, 1920........ 5,163 21 
$16,320 09 


The President: We shall now have the report of 
the Secretary. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Wood: During the past year I have had 
the pleasure of attending meetings of the Western Cen- 
tral Stove Association at Chicago, The Southern Stove 
Association at Evansville, the New England Stove Associ- 
ation at Boston, and the Empire Stove Association at New 
York City, and I have noticed with much pleasure the 
good fellowship and co-operative spirit existing among 
the stove manufacturers. Contrasting these conditions 
with those which obtained for many years among the 
stove manufacturers I have been deeply impressed with 
the change for the better. 


The stove manufacturers are getting together, 
realizing that the concern of one is the concern of all; 
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are having confidence in each other and are basing their 
selling prices on their costs. There was a time when 
selling prices were based on the prices ruling in special 
territories. These prices in a large measure were made 
by sharp buyers who did not always adhere strictly to 
the truth but played one manufacturer against the other 
to gain their own end and beat prices down to the lowest 
level. | 


Costs were not so carefully considered in the days 
to which I am referring to as they are now. Some of 
the manufacturers had no cost system, but estimated 
tneir costs by various methods, and many of them lost 
sight of a great many factors which should have been 
included in their computations. 


luany sai:esmen influenced their employers wrongly 
on the price question, feeling that if the other manufac- 
turers could afford to sell certain pieces of goods at a cer- 
tain price they should be in position to meet that figure 
or possibly go a few points lower in order to secure the 
business. 


In many cases the salesman was more interested in 
the volume of his sales than he was in the interest of his 
employer. ‘ 


For many years the idea prevailed among some 
manufacturers that a large volume of business, secured 
by cutting prices on leaders, would reduce the overhead 
expenses and result in large profits. Such business was 
usually secured in outside territories. 


I distinctly remember some cost experts and efficiency 
engineers advocating this plan and by carefully worked 
out figures showing that the increase in sales on the so- 
called leaders would result in increased profit. 
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In their computations to arrive at the selling price 
of these leaders they reduced the actual departmental 
percentages by a considerable figure and to the result, 
added a “nominal” profit (on paper, of course), and ex- 
plained that the selling expense could be practically 
eliminated. They declared that it cost practically noth- 
ing to sell these goods, as the salesmen could do 
that while disposing of other styles of goods at regular 
prices. 


What was the result in the case of this kind? Would 
' the dealer put much effort in the sale of regular priced 
goods or would he make a drive on the leaders, adding 
more than his normal profit? And what was the result 
to the manufacturer? Would he realize his anticipated 
profit, would his books show a profit at the end of the 
year? 


The abnormal conditions prevailing during the past 
few years have forced the manufacturers to give the cost 
question constant consideration. It has been difficult to 
keep pace with one’s costs. The costs of today are not 
correct for tomorrow. Items which were never dreamed 
of and which have a direct bearing on your costs are 
constantly presenting themselves, and it requires our ut- 
most vigilance and care to keep track of them. Labor 
unrest is increasing, demands for increase in wage are 
almost of weekly occurrence, transportation facilities 
are very discouraging, almost impossible by the regu- 
lar means, in many cases necessitating the use of motor 
trucks at a large expense. Almost daily revisions of 
costs and selling prices are imperative if one may hope 
to realize a normal profit. 


Business conditions at the present time lead many 
to wonder whether the peak in prices has been reached 
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and whether the recent reductions made by some de- 
partment stores on many commodities point the way to 
general reduction of prices in all lines. 


: Prices of clothing have in many instances been largely 
reduced. Many think this is due in a large measure to 
restricted buying. The recent spasm with reference to 
the wearing of overalls and old clothes no doubt has 
caused many to consider more seriously the question of 
replenishing the wardrobe. As a matter of fact, a very 
large percentage of people have for some time studied 

this question carefully, brought out from attic trunks © 
- suits which had been discarded and found that the clean- 
er could put them in presentable appearance at a slight 
expense and make it possible to defer the purchase of 
new suits. The retail dealers have felt the force of this 
and are reported as having cancelled orders with the 
manufacturers. In the wholesale clothing trade it is gen- 
erally admitted that there is a surplus of goods; some 
attribute this to unseasonable weather, but others feel 
that it is due to the position taken by the general public, 
in refraining from purchasing until absolute necessity 


compels. 


The publicity given the wearing of overalls opens 
up new thoughts and crystallizes the idea of conserva- 
tion in buying, of making the old articles answer the 
purpose a while longer with the hope that changed con- 
ditions will result in lower prices. : 


These new thoughts must spread and have their 
effect on the buying public in general, and finally cover 
those articles of merchandise on which at the present 
time there is a shortage in production, thus enabling the 
supply to catch up with the demand with its resultant 
effect on selling prices. 
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The conditions now existing in the stove business 
indicate that costs will be higher than they now are, and 
‘unless there is a reduction in the cost of material and 
labor, it is not possible to reduce the selling prices of 
stoves, and maintain a normal profit. 


A time will come, however, when it will be necessary 
to reduce selling prices and the recession will have to 
be made consistent with the cost conditions and a wild 
scramble prevented. 


Your Secretary is of the opinion that this may be 
brought about only through frequent meetings of the 
local Stove Associations and a frank and free discussion 
of costs. 


To show you the nerve that some people have; we 
have received at our Secretary’s office many letters ask- 
ing for information, coming from parties who are not 
connected with our Association, coming from jobbers, 
and in many instances retailers, referring to-the exorbit- 
ant prices placed upon stoves by the manufacturers and 
wondering it there is any hereafter for the stove man- 
ufacturers. I have received recently a letter from a 
wholesale jobber in the West saying: ‘‘Will you please 
advise by return mail, giving us information regarding 
the scales of prices of stoves and ranges, if there should 
be any differential between the various localities in this 
country. We understand the jobbers located in the cen- 
tral United States receive a better price than those who 
are west of the Missouri River. We further understand 
that jobbers located west of the Missouri River are com- 
pelled in accordance with the agreement of the manu 
facturers in your association to pay an advance of ten 
percent. above those who are located in the central sec- 
tion. We really believe this should not be the case and 
that your association is taking undue advantage of job- 
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bers located in Omaha, which is on the banks of the 
Missouri River on the west shore. We also cannot un- 
derstand why there should be this advance differential 
when it costs the manufacturers no more to load solid 
cars in their factories to ship to jobbers in our section 
than it would to ship to jobbers in Chicago, all goods 
being shipped f. o. b. factory. Will you kindly enlighten 
us on this subject?” 


My reply was very brief: “‘You certainly have been 
misinformed with reference to our association. We have 
nothing to do with selling prices, nor are such matters 
considered by local stove associations. Selling prices 
are handled by the individual manufacturer.”’ 


Statistics 


I sent out a statistics blank sometime ago, mailing it 
to 112 members; 130 non-members; 10 manufacturers 
of air tight stoves and 80 gas appliance manufacturers, a 
total of 8B2. 


We received answers from 43—less than thirteen 
per cent. 


It is very evident either that stove manufacturers 
do not approve the stye of questionnaire sent them or 
disapprove entirely giving information of this sort. If 
it is thought advisable to collect statistics I would suggest 
that a committee be appointed to go into the matter 
very carefully. Possibly a form for statistics may be 
evolved which would give information concerning the 
number of stoves, ranges and furnaces sold during the 
year, and the volume of business in each line. Data of 
this sort, if collected from a sufficient number of manu- 
facturers each year, would in the course of time, give the 
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stove manufacturers information which would be of 
value and would show the trend of sales and operations 
in the various periods. 


It seems useless to send out statistics blanks as we 
have done in the past, but the Secretary is of the opinion 
that if a survey is made of the entire stove industry and 
an expression of opinion received it might result in some 
form being prepared which will be simple and produce 
results. 


It does not seem worth while reading the tabulation 
of the few replies to our last statistics questionnaire, 
however, it is up to the members present. Shall I read 
them ? 


(Cries of ‘‘No.’’) 


Enameling Cost 


President Van Cleave in his address referred to our 
Enameling Cost Formula. I had the pleasure of visiting 
practically every stove plant in this country engaged in 
enameling cast iron and sheet steel used in the manufac- 
ture of stoves and ranges for the purpose of securing in- 
formation with reference to the methods used in figuring 
costs, so that we might prepare a uniform Enameling 
Cost Formula which may be used in connection with our 
regular Cost Manual, treating the Enameling depart- 
ment in the same manner as the other departments in 
the plant. 


I desire again to express to those who gave me in- 
formation my appreciation of their many kindnesses. 
Some of them confessed that they were not in position to 
give any cost data which would be worthy of considera- 
tion, but explained their processes of operation and their 
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(as they expressed it) crude methods of arriving at costs. 
Others seemed to feel that my visit was prompted by a 
desire to steal some of their secrets, their actual costs of 
production, their enamel formulas, etc. I endeavored to 
explain that I was not now interested in their actual costs, 
but was simply collecting data in various sections as to 
the methods employed in the work in its various processes, 
the manner of handling the payroll and how their costs 
were figured. I told them that it was not necessary for 
them to give their cost figures but if they must use figures 
in explaining their method they might exaggerate such 
figures; for instance, if a certain operation cost them fif- 
teen cents, I should be just as well satisfied if they gave me 
any figures, from one cent to twenty dollars, in other 
words, I did not want to know their costs, but did want 
to learn their methods. 


I found that shop practices differed in the various 
plants as to methods of finish; in some plants a regular 
style of finish was given to both steel and cast iron pro- 
ducts, 1. e. the ground or mortar coat and two coats of 
color, and the usual percentage of recoats found neces- 
sary, following such methods; it is comparatively easy 
to figure the cost of enameling cast iron per pound and 
sheet steel per square foot. In other plants I learned 
that certain castings used in the manufacture of a com- 
plete stove are subjected to a single spraying of the col- 
ored enamel, then burned, thus finishing the operation. 
These castings do not occupy a prominent position in the 
finished stove, hence this one coat is sufficient. ~- Other 
castings on this same stove being treated to two or three 
coats of color depending upon the shop practice. 


In arranging our cost formula, I have separated the 
items so that, if proper records are kept one may figure 
the costs of each of the various styles of finish. This is 
demonstrated on pages 16 and 17 in our Cost Formula. 
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Defective. enameling is frequently produced and it 
is possible to remove the same and reclaim the castings 
or steel, but it is a question as to whether it is worth the 
expense incurred, to attempt to reclaim the steel parts, 
unless there is a shortage of steel, and one’s production 
is increased by the reclamation. 


The losses in an enameling shop are very heavy, and 
in cases of defective work one’s costs should be charged 
not only with the loss of the raw material, but with the 
cost of all labor and expense incurred in the various de- 
partments through which the articles have passed. 


One party at my request made a test as to the cost 
of removing enamel from sheet steel. They treated a 
batch of material, kept accurate record of the cost of 
acids and labor connected with the operation and found 
the cost twenty-three cents per square foot. Not includ- 
ing any overhead expenses. 


President Van Cleave suggested that the Cost 
Formula be printed, to avoid reading it in detail. I think 
this was wise, although I assure you, I had a close eall in 
getting it finished. There was delay in securing informa- 
tion necessary in the preparation of the book and _ it 
brought it rather close to the date of our meeting. It was 
only by extra effort and keeping continually urging the 
printer, that we finally succeeded in completing the work. 
The book went on the press last Saturday afternoon at 
three o’clock. They usually quit work at five o’clock but 
were induced to remain and finish, thus enabling me to 
bring the books to Boston. 


In arranging the plan we felt that it was advisable 
to make it as simple as possible and conform with our 
National System, providing for an Enameling Department 
to be used in connection therewith. Such department to 
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.e treated the same as other plant departments, when 
making a recapitulation for determining cost factors in 
order to determine the general expense percentage. (See 
page 27 Cost Manual.) 


In our labor subdivision we provide for both the dry 
an. wet process of enameling and also make provision 
for operating a muffle for enameling both cast iron and 
steel. (See page 9.) 


Tying up these various accounts in the ledger, the 
cost percentages may be obtained at the end of the year, 
but we felt that it was necessary to go farther, hence, we 
recommend a Monthly Summary of Operations as describ- 
ed on pages 11 to 24. This covers the formulas for mak- 
ing enamels, the method of figuring the cost per pound 
of Crystals and Enamels produced. 


On pages 15 to 20 we describe the monthly summary 
of operations in the Steel Enameling department and the 
method of figuring the cost of finished enamel in the 
various styles of finish. 


On pages 21 to 23 you will find a description of 
monthly summary of operations in the cast iron enamel- 
ing department—dry process. If the wet process is used 
on cast iron the labor charges should be subdivided the 
same as under the heading “‘Enameling Sheet Steel’? on 
pages 7 and 8. | 


The duties of the Time Clerk and a description of 
the Time Tickets will be found on page 24. 


I would have liked to have about two weeks longer 
on this report. There are some things which have 
occurred to me which might have been included and I 
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know we could have made a much better showing, typo- 
graphically. It was a hurry up job and should not be 
criticised too severely. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


The President: You have heard the Secretary’s re- 
port, gentlemen; what is your pleasure? 


Mr. Barbour: I move that it be received and placed 
on file. 


The President: It is regularly moved and seconded 
that the Secretary’s report be received and placed on file 
with a vote of thanks. 


Statistics 


Mr. Myers: It seems to me it is a shame if we have 
got to confess that we cannot get statistics of the stove 
industry in this country. We are suffering of course 
from the results of the past. We know we never had re- 
ports from more than about fifty stove manufacturers of 
the country, and all the rest of the statistics were guess 
work by all the secretaries. Now it seems to me that we 
can get at any rate twice that through the secretaries of 
the different associations. They are in close touch with 
their members. The see them frequently. They know a- 
great deal and they can approach them the second and 
third time until they get from every district nearly real 
statistics, and they can be handled so that we might get a 
report that fairly reflects the volume of the industry in 
this country without too many guesses, and we ought to 
get the bulk of our business. Each man almost stands 
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alone, and this a great industry that cannot tell what the 
bulk of our industry is doing. I think through the local 
secretaries we might possibly get very much more in- 
formation than we ever did. 


The President: Are there any further remarks? 


All those in favor of the Secretary’s report being re- 
ceived and placed on file with a vote of thanks will signi- 
fy by saying aye, contrary no. 


The motion was duly carried. 


The President: The next order of business is the re- 
port of committees, and I will take the privilege of chang- 
ing the order in this program, and call for the report of 
the Executive Committee first, Dr. Henry. 


Report of Executive Committee 


During the past year the usual manifold duties de- 
volving upon your Executive Committee were duly cared 
for. 


To meet current expenses of the Association it was 
necessary to authorize two assessments—one on August 
19th, 1919, of one dollar per moulding floor and one on 
‘February 2nd, 1920, of seventy-five cents per moulding 
floor. 


As representatives of the Association your Executive 
Committee voted upon the Referenda—No. 28, 29 and 
30—as submitted to us by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America. 
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Our Association was urgently solicited to contribute 
to a fund for the purpose of erecting a building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., that is to be the future home of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America. After 
much correspondence on the subject your Secretary ascer- 
tained that in comparison with other organizations similar 
to ours it was expected our contribution would be about 
five hundred dollars. That sum was finally agreed upon 
by the members of your Executive Committee and the 
contribution of that amount was authorized and paid 
from the funds of the Association. 


A meeting of your Committee was held here yester- 
day afternoon, May 11th, 1920, when regular and unfin- 
ished business including various matters and the welfare 
of the Association received attention. 


It is earnestly recommended that a freight or traffic 
commissioner for the Association be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who shall work under the supervision 
of the President of the Association and receive a salary 
to be fixed by the Committee, together with an allowance 
for the necessary expenses that may occur in the proper 
execution of his duties; and further, that the appoint- 
ment shall be subject to the pleasure of the Executive 
Committee. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, N. A. S. M., 
W. G. HENRY, Chairman. 
The President: You have heard the report of the 
Executive Committee; what is your pleasure? 


Mr. Lansing: I move that the report be received and 
the recommendations adopted. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
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Transportation and Classification Committee 


The President: Transportation and Classification 
Committee, Mr. John J. Fisher, Chairman. Mr. Fisher 
told me this morning he had no report to make, and asked 
me to make this announcement, as he was compelled to 
leave the city, and that owing to the unsettled railroad 
conaitions, ana the fact that the railroads were being 
operated by the Government his Committee has been 
practically inoperative during the year. He states the 
Committee could be continued now that the railroads are 
bacx in the hands of their owners, but the acceptance of 
the recommendation offered by the Executive Committee 
will automatically do away with this Transportation and 
Classification Committee. 


Mr. Mitchell: I move that the Transportation and 
Classification Committee be discharged with the thanks 
of the members for their past efforts. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


‘the President: The next committee is the Committee 
cn Design negistration, Mr. George H. Barbour, Chair- 
man. 


Report of Committee on Design Registration 


Mr. Barbour: I would say there has been nothing 
done. In relation to that I wrote a letter to Mr. Bradford 
in April and I have this response which I would ask the 
Secretary to read. 
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Bradford, Morrill & Bierman 
Lawyers 
Suite 901 Washington Loan Trust Building 
Phone Main 3427 | 
Washington, D. C. 


April 24, 1920. 
Mr. George H. Barbour, 


The Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Barbour :— 


Replying to your letter of the 21st: 


Nothing has been done in the direction of securing 
the enactment of a law providing for the registration of 
designs during the past year. There has been some dis- 
cussion on the subject by interests connected with the 
various industries around New York and it may be that 
during the session of Congress beginning in December, 
some effort will be made to revive interest in this subject. 


Trusting that you are well and enjoying life, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 


EK. M. BRADFORD. 


Mr. Barbour: Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
really do not think there is any necessity for continuing 
that Committee. It is up to vou to decide, but as condi- 
tions are I do not believe there is going to be much activ- 
ity along that line, as suggested by Mr. Bradford. My 
recommendation would be to discharge the Committee. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the Committee on Design Registration; what is 
your pleasure? 
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Mr. Mitchell: I move it be accepted and the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation adopted and the Committee 
thanked. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


The President: The next committee report is that of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, Mr. James A. Lans- 
ing, National Councillor and Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mittee. 


Report of Committee on National Chamber 


of Commerce 


Mr. Lansing: Mr. President and gentlemen, I have 
heard it said of Joe Jefferson when he played Rip Van 
Winkle, that the most eloquent part of his portrayal was 
his silences, and I always feel when I get up to try to ex- 
plain something that the speech would be better received 
if I did not make it at all. However, you gave me the 
honor to be your National Councillor last year and have 
done so for the last five years. I did not attend the con- 
ference spoken of by your President last fall, the special 
meeting of the Chamber. Knowing that he was to be 
present I did not take the time or expense to attend 
that convention, and so have no report to make. I 
did, however, attend the annual meeting at Atlantic City 
on the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th of April, and it is pretty 
hard for anyone attending those great conferences, where 
something like forty odd different meetings are held and 
78 to 100 speakers taking part, where group meetings are 
held in various halls and places of meeting at the same 
time, to take in anything but the fringe of a great con- 
vention like that. 
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I attended every conference, commencing with the 
Conference of the National Councillors held on Monday, 
whose principal work was to lay a program before the 
great convention that met the three following days. I 
found myself sitting in conventions until my head whirled. 
I counted up the number of hours of sitting in conventions 
one day, and I think it was nine and a half to ten hours, 
and it was no easy task. 


‘The principal convention opened on Tuesday morn- 
ing with President Ferguson in the Chair, in a large hall 
holding, I should say, about 4,000 people, and was very 
largely attended, representatives being present from 
something like 1,500 different bodies. There was one 
thing was very noticeable through all of the meetings, 
and that was the well sustained attendance of the dele- 
gates. The group meetings were divided through the 
various hotels. 


There were addresses on all kinds of subjects. The 
first conference I attended on the second day of the group 
meetings, on Tuesday, was that on Finance. I believe it 
would be for your interest to know as much as possible 
about the two great questions bearing upon our business, 
which are finance and industrial production. The subject 
of finance was covered by very prominent speakers, and I 
was perhaps more interested in the international subject 
of finance than many of the members present might be 
here. We were fortunate at that meeting held on Tues- 
day to have an address by Mr. Elliott Wadsworth, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American Red 
Cross Society, who had traveled from Italy to Lettonia 
through Livonia. He started in Austria, went through 
Hungary, through the Carpathian Mountains, through 
Poland, along the fringe of Russia, through Livonia, up to 
Riga. He had entree to everybody that was possible to 
reach and gave a very strong detailed description of the 
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physical and financial and industrial situation in those 
countries. He made the statement, which was sustained 
by other speakers who had traveled that country, that all 
the people of that section of the world were suffering 
from starvation. In no section did he find that the people 
were receiving half enough to eat. The circulating 
medium is composed entirely of paper, almost worthless. 
A Russian ruble I think is worth something like a cent and 
a half, the par value being about forty-eight cents, and 
the money of Poland was little better. The Austrian 
money was worth very little and the people were actually 
suffering from starvation. There was one thing he was 
greatly interested in, and that was the future of the com- 
mon laborer that might come to our country. He made 
the statement that, on account of the Bolsheviki and the 
weak government of Russia, more than 1,500,000 people 
had already crossed into Poland from Russia, increasing 
the problem of feeding the people, and that the whole 
middle section of Europe had one problem and that was 
to get enough to eat. I drew this conclusion, that just as 
soon as those people could get an opportunity to come to 
this country by some means or other we would receive in 
immigration all the people that we would let in, because 
there is absolutely nothing at the present time for those 
people to do and they cannot get enough to eat over there. 
It was a very pitiful and still a very interesting description 
of conditions in those countries. 


The second day, on Wednesday, I attended the meet- 
ing on industrial production, and we were very fortunate 


in being addressed by some other strong and interesting 


speakers. Among them was a gentleman, who had 
formerly been a clergyman, and who was in the Govern- 
ment service during the War, Dr. Eaton of New York, 
who talked of the relation between employer and em- 
ploye. He made one statement which struck me with a 
great deal of force. He said, “The trouble with you man- 
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ufacturers, as I see it from the inside, is this, that you 
allow other men to lead and control your employes. This 
question will never be settled satisfactorily until you take 
the place of the agitators yourselves are employers. You 
have got to get closer to your men and lead your men 
yourselves individually before you can secure their confi- 
dence.”’ 


We were very fortunate that day in being addressed 
by the business director of the London Daily Mail, who 
gave us a very illuminating and instructive address on the 
commercial conditions of Europe, all of which you will 


probably receive in due time if you take The Nation’s 
Business, and all of you should take that paper, as most of 


the reports will be published in the journal of June. But 
the man who attracted the attention and held the crowd— 
they didn’t seem to be able to get enough—was Governor 
Allen of Kansas. Governor Allen came before the con- 
vention and gave an illuminating address of the law in 
Kansas which had to deal with the labor question in the 
production of coal. The keynote of Governor Allen’s 
address, the basis upon which the legislation of Kansas 
had been enacted, was justice to the great public. The 
position that the State of Kansas took was that in the 
commercial pressure that was being brought to bear by 
both labor and capital in that state, they had left the pub- 
lic entirely out of their calculation, and he thought and 
the people of Kansas thought that the great third party 
of these United States should be allowed to say something 
about the affairs of the Government and how industry 
should be run. He went through the whole detailed 
description which you will all read about, if you have not 
already done so, showing step by step how that legislation 
was brought about, and also the results of that legislation. 
He said that whereas something like 400 strikes had 
occurred in that small coal producing district of Kansas, 
of which Pittsburg is the center, during the last two or 
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three years, not a single strike had occurred since January 
when the new law was put into effect, and he received a 
telegram that day that ninety-two per cent of all the coal 
miners in that section were at work and had been working 
steadily every day since the new law went into effect. 


The convention received the remarks of Governor 
Allen with more interest than any other subject that was 
brought before them. Later he addressed the large con- 
vention in answer to Mr. Woll, who presented the subject 
from the standpoint of the Federation of Labor. It is my 
opinion, gentlemen, my personal opinion, that it is not go- 
ing to be many years before the great issue of the public 
right and the individual right is going to be the para- 
mount issue in this country. You cannot continue a Prus- 
sianized method by any class, particularly in a free 
country. The method of interorganization and combined 
organization and federated organization, whether it be of 
capital or labor, can have no permanent place, in my judg- 
ment and in the judgment, as it appeared to me, of the 
1500 delegates that were gathered at Atlantic City—can 
have no permanent place in the domestic economy of any 
nation. | 


It seemed to me, and I think Mr. Barbour will bear 
me out, that the whole central idea of the convention con- 
centrated or combined into that one thought before you 
got through with the subject. That has become so promi- 
nent in many sections of the country that there is a very 
strong feeling in favor of this thought— it is quite time 
that the American peope had a business man as President 
of the United States. (Applause.) 


One of the commonest questions which all of us are 
being asked from day to day is, who is your choice for 
President. I have no hesitation in telling you gentlemen: 
that if I could name the President of the United States, 
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who I think would represent the best interests of the 
country, with a fair mind, and a good business head, and 
with intelligence enough to administer the affairs of this 
country, it would be Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago. He 
is the father of the Chamber. A fairer man, a more capa- 
able man, a wiser man I have never seen in any public 
position. I speak of that because you are interested in 
that Chamber and its leaders. He is the most remarkable 
man I have met in the last five years and there have been 
four or five presidents that have filled that office. 


You were honored as an organization in having as 
one of the directors a stove manufacturer. And when I 
get through, which will be in a very short time, I hope he 
will have something to say about his relation to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


We were addressed that same evening by Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, the new Ambassador from Great Britain to 
the United States. I believe he has an American wife and 
is a man that has spent many years in this country. He 
understands the American spirit, the American attitude, 
and he spoke with great interest and with a knowledge of 
the situation of the world that was very illuminating and 
very instructive and entertaining. He made one remark 
that I think I will pass on to you. He said, ““Gentlemen. 
don’t be disturbed by any reports that you hear of any 
break or any strain between the representatives of the 
allied nations in Europe. There is nothing in it. They 
have a common purpose and they are united in it, and that 
purpose is to restore to normal conditions the affairs of 
Europe and the civilized world.” 


(Applause. ) 


In the speeches that were made I did not hear a 
single sentiment expressed in the spirit of revenge, but 
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everywhere every man from the other side and from the 
statesmen who addressed us, there was this thought—-to 
rebuild the devastated land and bring the affairs of the 
world back to a normal condition. 


We were a little unfortunate at the last meeting in 
having an address by Mr. Woll, who represented the 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Woll was invited to address 
that meeting, stating the position of the Federation in re- 
gard to the industrial, financial and other questions relat- 
ing to the Government. Of.course, like all men who have 
a single idea he held that the patriotism displayed by a 
labor organization representative and men were the 
means of protecting this Government from invasion and 
putting down the war. All of that was received. of 
course, with courtesy and good grace, but he did not enter 
into any discussion that gave the convention very much. 
After he had talked about an hour, and there were two 
other speakers to speak before 12 o’clock—about a quar- 
ter past 11 he commenced to abuse the Kansas law and 
Governor Allen. Governor Allen’s name was not on the 
program and the people sat and listened patiently. I 
speak of this because the Press reported all over the 
country that he was hissed down. It is not true. It is 
never true of a lot of business men sitting together and 
listening to a case. After he had talked half an hour, and 
the time was passing, and there was no more time for the 
other two speakers, all over the house they began to call 
time, and they called time until he sat down, and immedi- 
ately a call went out for Governor Allen. The presicing 
officer very properly and very promptly got up and stated 
that there was a printed program and it would be fol- 
lowed, and the audience sustained the Chairman in a 
most vigorous way, showing that the spirit of courtesy 
and consideration of that convention was there, and I 
was very glad indeed to hear it. 
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Now I do not think I have anything more to say that 
would interest you. I didn’t really know that I was to 
speak to you until I picked up the program this morning, 
but I want to thank this body for honoring me by sending 
me as your National Councillor, as you have done for the 
last five years. I do hope that Mr. Barbour, who is a 
director, and who is closely affiliated with this Associa- 
tion, as are several other members, will say something 
about the National Chamber of Commerce. 


I want to say just one other word before I sit down. 
It is with reference to the $500 which you have contribut- 
ed towards the new building. . There is in this thought the * 
idea that it is time that the business interests of this 
country were more closely allied with the political and 
administrative offices of our nation, and it is proposed to 
put up a building on Lafayette Square costing about two 
million dollars, which represents the business interests of 
this country. There is no doubt in my mind that through 
their ability to collect statistics, to represent the voice of 
the public, to get under the skin of business, and the 
interest that all the people of the country have in it, as tu 
agriculture, mining, labor, manufacturing, and all ques- 
tions in which we are interested, that having that great 
central point for distribution, a representative building in 
keeping with the other public buildings of Washington, is 
going to be a very great thing for the whole interests of 
this country, and I believe that every member, every firm 
represented in this room, as far as possible, as far as they 
are able, should become a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


You will find no more interesting paper, no more 
iluminating paper, no more representative paper publish- 
ed in this country than The Nation’s Business, which is 
published by that Chamber. . 
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I thank you again for your attention and for your 
courtesy. 


(Applause. ) 


The President: I think this Association is very fortun- 
ate indeed in having the services of Mr. Lansing as our 
National Councillor. I am sure you have all enjoyed his 
report. Having heard the report, what is your pleasure, 
gentlemen ? 


Mr. George H. Barbour: Mr. Chairman, I did not ex- 
pect at this time to say anything, but as Mr. Lansing has 
‘referred to me as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, and having heard 
what he has said, I cannot add very much to it, except to 
endorse, and perhaps to add in one or two instances to 
what he has stated. 


First, the National Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is one of the largest organizations in the 
world, the largest national body of any organization in 
the world. It comprises over 8,000 members, and we had 
on the evening that he has referred to, when the Ambas- 
sador of Great Britain spoke to us, over 4,000 in the 
audience. The building that he has referred to is going 
to be a great credit to every business organization in the 
United States. The Chamber is composed of all of the 
leading, and I might say some of the small Chambers of 
Commerce all over this country. I saw before I came 
away ten sheets of regular size paper of new membership, 
and they are coming in all the time. 


Mr. Lansing spoke of being somewhat handicapped 
in attending the meetings. I wonder what he thought of 
me when I tell him that we had three meetings starting in 
the evening after we had attended the daily sessions and 
we did not adjourn until eight o’clock in the morning. 
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Referring again to this building, the land for the 
. building has been selected in one of the most prominent 
positions in Washington. The price paid for it is $700,- 
000. At the meeting in Washington it was reported by 
the Treasurer that he had paid $200,000 on the property 
and Mr. Wheeler reported they had collections which 
would be turned over to the Treasurer in a short time of 
over $500,000, which would then make the final payment 
on the land, and that that would save for the organization 
in interest $35,000 a year. So that you may get an idea 
of the expenses, their present expense for office accoramo- 
dations is $25,000 per annum, and with this interest of 
$35,000 on the land it made a pretty large amount to pay. 
But that will be soon removed. Mr. Wheeler reported 
that he had been surprised with the conditions of business 
and general conditions and the hearty response that has 
come in, and he had covered but a small part of this 
country. Their idea is not to have the subscriptions come 
wholly from large institutions. They have been offered 
large sums from different capitalists of this country which 
they refused. Their idea is to get the general public 
interested, to become members, not only of the organiza- 
tion, but to be able to say they are interested and have an 
interest in that buiding. That building will give them 
great facilities. This organization and other crganiza- 
tions may want to call meetings in Washington and will 
have headquarters and all the rooms they want, as much 
as anybody else. 


Mr. Lansing also referred to Mr. Wheeler as one of 
the able men of this country, well fitted for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I endorse that seniment. I 
think Mr. Wheeler is one of the broadest-minded business 
men that I have ever met. He is the Vice-President of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago. He was President 
of the Chamber of Commerce for two years and we tried 
our best to have him allow us to make him president for 
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the third year. He refused, and it was finally left to a 
committee to take more time in appointing the new presi- 
dent. The man selected was, I think at the time that we 
were considering the presidency hardly thought of, but 
in the course of two months they selected Mr. Ferguson, 
who is the head or chief official of the Newport News 
shipbuilding interests that is owned by Huntington of 
California, and he made this expression when we tried to 
have him assent to allowing his name be put in nomina- 
tion for the second year. He refused. He said, “‘I made 
a damn fool of myself once and that is when I made a 
speech in St. Louis last year which made me president, 
and I have had to neglect my business to give the care 
and attention to the office, and I cannot accept another 
nomination.” We tried our best to convince him, but we 
could not, and about two o’clock in the morning he said, 
“T am leaving you tonight and tomorrow morning you 
will see men with overalls on at my post of business,’ and 
if you have not had the opportunity to read his speech I 
hope, as has been suggested by Mr. Lansing, that you get 
The Nation’s Business, and read his speech, which is a 
business speech from a self-made man. 


The president that has been selected is Mr. DeFrees 
of Chicago. He is a lawyer by profession, but has sriven 
much attention to the business of the Chamber, and I 
might say more than any other man. Mr. Wheeler is tak- 
ing an active part. There is none better that could be 
called upon for the best interests of the organization than 
Mr. Wheeler. I think he is going to have no trouble in 
raising the amount of money necessary to construct that 
building, although Mr. Lansing regretted the small 
amount. When you realize $700,000 for the land, the 
building itself in my opinion will cost under present con- 
ditions nearly six millions of dollars. It has been estimat- 
ed to be about four, but with the increased cost of labor 
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and material I do not think there is any hesitancy or 
should be no hesitancy in my saying it will cost fifty per 
cent more. Mr. Wheeler has that push and energy that is 
so necessary, and he does not propose to stop on account 
of the cost of the building. 


I want to add one thing more that the Ambassador of 
Great Britain said in addition to what Mr. Lansing has 
stated. During his speech he said, “I sometimes think 
and believe that the American people of the United States 
do not realize what they are.’’ Those were the words 
with which he ended his speech. Now, perhaps, it is not 
becoming in me to state too much in the way of advertis- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, but I wish all of you 
gentlemen could have been present at the meeting two 
years ago in Atlantic City and at the last meeting in 
Atlantic City, and by the way, for a large gathering such 
as that, that is about the only place where the accommoda- 
tions that are necessary can be found. We had an invita- 
tio. from New Orleans to hold the next meeting there. We 
thanked them very much, but it is a question whether we 
should go to New Orleans, because as to accommodations 
they require so much. These groups have to have large 
rooms to accommodate them, and many of such rooms. 


I will refer to the speech of Mr. Woll, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. I will give 
him credit for being somewhat of an orator who does not 
lack for words. I thought, and many others at the same 
time thought, that he never would stop.. The speeches 
before had never exceeded thirty minutes. He had spok- 
en an hour and had left a very good impression up to the 
time that he attacked Governor Allen of Kansas. 


The meeting itself was a very interesting meeting 
and you can always depend upon their having the best 
speakers. One speaker that I was very much interested 
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in was Mr. Roper, who used to be at the head a little over 
a year ago of the Internal Revenue Department, and he 
stated before that audience that there were 2500 em- 
ployes to do the work of going over the list. When you 
report your list for taxes there were over 2,500 employes 
that are checking up to see whether you had overpaid or 
had- underpaid; and in addition to that they had a uni- 
versity in Washington training young men and women to 
take positions. Mr. Roper said the amount of money 
received, the amount of money called for to be paid in 
and disbursed, that which was overpaid, was not suffi- 
cient to pay the expense of the force to do the work. 


Now all the speeches and all that was talked about 
at that meeting of importance you will find in The 
Nation’s Business, and if you are not a subscriber to it, 
and I am not trying to advertise it, get The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, because I know you will be greatly interested in the 
publication of the proceedings. 


The President:, | am sure you have all enjoyed the 
remarks of Mr. Barbour on this subject. Is there anyone 
else who desires to speak on this?. If not the report of 
the Committee on the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lans- 
ing— 


Mr. Barbour: Just one thing more. Mr. O’Leary of 
Chicago preceded Mr. Woll. He is a representative of 
the open shop. Of course he was not as forcible a speaker 
as Mr. Woll, and then he followed Governor Allen, and 
I tell you he didn’t have much left of him when he got 
through. Governor Allen said this: Last winter we near- 
ly froze for want of coal. This year we have already 
mined in three months more coal than was mined in six 
months last year, and the wages of the miners are being 
paid 100 cents on the dollar, if they formerly got fifty 
dollars a week, to get that cashed they had to pay five 
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dollars and got only forty-five dollars. The provisions 
that they bought for their families were sold by the con- 
cern that they were working for, and that cost them an 
exorbitant price. Now they are buying articles which 
they require at reasonable prices and we have an organ- 
ization that is looking after their homes, and they are 
better cared for than before, and we find them coming 
day after day, following those who have already gone to 
work, and everything is going along smoothly. 


she President: It has been moved and seconded that 
tue report of Mr. Lansing be received and filed, with the 
thanks of the Association. 


The motion was carried. 


The President: I would like to take occasion at this 
time to reappoint Mr. Lansing as our National Councillor 
to the Chamber of Commerce. (Applause.) 


The next subject for consideration is the report of the 
Foreign Trades Committee, Mr. William J. Myers, Chair- 
man. 


Report of Foreign Trade Committee 


New York, April 22, 1920. 
To the National Association of Stove Manufacturers: 
Gentlemen— 


Your Foreign Trade Committee begs to report 
that it composed a letter and prepared a Questionnaire, 
which were mailed through Secretary Wood’s office, to 
one hundred and eighty (180) stove manufacturers of the 
United States—members and non-members of this Associ- 
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ation, to which, after a number of follow-up letters were 
sent out, one hundred and one (101) responses were re- 
ceived. 


The Questionnaire called for all essential information 
as to the export of stoves, and the willingness of manu- 
facturers to combine under the so-called Webb Law, to 
increase stove exports, to guide the Committee in further 
pursuing the matter. 


Fifty-seven (57) of the one hundred and one (101) 
responding replied that they WERE NOT INTERESTED 
in the project, and the forty-four (44) who expressed 
more or less interest, were grouped as follows: 


1. Fourteen (14) engaged in exporting and willing to 
join a group for export to foreign countries generally. 


2. Five (5) engaged in exporting, and willing to join a 
group for exploiting specific territory. 


3. Twelve (12) not engaged in exporting but desirous of 
entering that field, and of joining some group. 


4. Five (5) doing a limited export business, but indefin- 
ite as to joining. 


5. Eight (8) engaged in exporting, but declining to join. 


The number of fair prospects was therefore reduced 
to thirty-one (31). 


The Committee met in New York on July 28th, 1919, 
to consider the nature of the responses, decide upon a 
date for holding a general meeting of those interested, 
and discuss plans with Mr. Allen Walker of the Guaran- 
tee Trust Company, who had been invited to confer with 
us. 
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A meeting of all those who had evinced any interest 
in the subject, was called for and held October 14, 1919, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, during the 
holding of the meeting of the Gas Association. 


Eleven (11) firms were represented, with Mr. Allen 
Walker present, and also Mr. Gilbert H. Montague, 
counselor-at-law, invited by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, in case assistance might be desired as to the 
formation of an organization, or the adoption of some 
plan of operations. 


At this meeting the idea of forming a HOLDING 
COMPANY, in contemplation of entering upon a general 
campaign, educational and promotional, in foreign 
countries, was not in favor, owing to the lack of informa- 
tion as to the capital required for such an undertaking. 


Upon request then, Mr. Montague suggested that a 
preliminary organization be formed with limited capital, 
and of limited duration, to learn how best to develop 
foreign trade, in some particular section to be decided 
upon, and he offered (without charge for his services un- 
less results were satisfactory) to draft a letter outlining 
a plan, subject to acceptance within three months after its 
date. His offer was, on motion, accepted. 


Copies of the letter and proposal drafted by Mr. 
Montague were sent to forty-four (44) concerns, accom- 
panied by an abstract of the conditions in brief for quick 

od ng and reference. ae. 


Ten (10) of this Committee’s proposals were signed 
and returned within the time limit, each carrying a sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the temporary organiza- 
tion, but the total subscriptions amounted to only four 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars ($4,750) while 
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twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) was considered by 
the Committee to be the minimum amount necessary, in 
these times of high prices for everything, to the success of 
the enterprise. 


The Committee decided to discontinue their efforts 
as there seemed to be no likelihood that enough subscrip- 
tions could be obtained, or that those who had subscribed 
would wish to pro rate their subscriptions upward to the 
required sum. 


The Committee felt that the industrial conditions in 
this country in general and in the stove business in par- 
ticular, militated strongly against the success of the pro- 
ject, to say nothing of the abnormal rates of exchange on 
the other side of the water. The time seemed inoppor- 
tune. All stove manufacturers were busy. The domestic 
demand had been steadily climbing during the latter half 
of last year with strong indications of its continuance this 
year. Production was below under normal capacity in 
every factory, and it became evident manufacturers 
would have no surplus of goods to apply to export de- 
mand, if developed through the efforts of an organiza- 
tion’s representative. 


It felt that if industrial conditions had been more 
nearly normal, some of those who had declared they were 
not interested in the proposition would have expressed 
themselves otherwise, as in some cases manufacturers ex- 
plained they were too busy to entertain the idea at this 
time, and yet it must be admitted that enthusiasm in the 
matter was lacking, and there would seem to be no proba- 
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bility of an increasing interest, certainly not as long as 
domestic demand keeps up and production lags behind. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WM. J. MYERS, Chairman; 
ROBERT M. LEACH, 
HORACE E. CAMPBELL, 
A. J. LINDEMANN, 
L. H. BOOCH. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of your Foreign Trades Committee, what is your 
pleasure? 


Mr. Barbour: I move it to be received and placed on 
file. 


Mr. Myers: I made the remark that there were no 
recommendations. If it is only accepted and placed on 
file that would continue the committee unless a vote were 
passed to discharge it. If you want to continue until such 
time as the Committee thinks that industrial conditions 
and financial and economic conditions generally would 
warrant another attempt, all right, the Committee will be 
glad to remain—just as the convention pleases. 


The President: The Chair would think it advisable 
to continue the Committee, leaving it to their discretion as 
to when the proper time has arrived to continue their 
activities. If that meets with your approval I will enter- 
tain a motion to that effect. 


Mr. Lansing: I move that the Committee be contin- 
ued. 
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The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
The President: The same Committee will continue. 


Mr. Gardner: I want to offer a suggestion which I 
think will be for the good of the membership, as it in- 
volves a change in the Constitution. I want to suggest 
that we change the Constitution so that the date of the 
meeting of this Association be advanced one month. It 
is now provided that we shall meet the second Tuesday in 
May. I want to change that word in the Constitution to 
“June” so that our meetings will be held in June when 
the weather is better. If we should happen to be in New 
York and want to go swimming we will have warmer 
weather. I de not know why this meeting was fixed for 
May, but a lot of our members do not have any other vaca- 
tion than this, and I give notice that I will move to change 
the Constitution to that effect. As I understand it, it has 
to come up at one meeting and be voted upon at another. 
I do not know how the members feel upon that. I should 
like to hear some expression of opinion on that. 


Dr. Henry: I think I have been with this Association 
for about twenty years and I was one of those who origin- 
ally completed this present set of By-laws. I am sur- 
prised in a way that Mr. Gardner does not understand it, 
but it has been in vogue a long time, and from all I could 
find by looking through all of the papers and printed 
transactions it has always been provided that the meet- 
ings of this Association should be held on the second 
Wednesday and Thursday of May. It has almost become 
traditional, and personally, I cannot exactly see the force 
of Mr. Gardner’s desire to change the date of the meeting. 
As for the holiday, we are supposed to come here to work, 
and when we set aside two days for it we should do so in 
earnest, and when we talk of health we should lay aside 
all of our business cares and enjoy ourselves sanely as 
best we can. ; 
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Mr. Lansing: In the earlier years of the Association 
—I am an old chap now——we used to meet twice a year. 
Our first meeting I think was always held in February 
and the second meeting was held in midsummer. I think 
we held our meetings in June. 


Secretary Wood: I have a record of all the meetings 
of the Association since its earliest date. 


Mr. Lansing: Our semi-annual meetings were held in 
June or July, as I remember it. I would like to support 
the amendment to the By-law that we hold our annual 
meeting on the second Wednesday in June instead of the 
second Wednesday of May, but as I understand it you 
will have to give your notice in writing and it will come 
up for action at our next session. 


The President: Next session of this meeting. 


Secretary Wood: Next session of this meeting. Any 
alteration or amendment of these By-laws shall be pro- 
posed at a stated or special meeting of the Association, 
and shall be acted on at any succeeding session of the 
same to be approved by two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent. That is Article 6. : 


Mr. Lansing: I second the motion of Mr. Gardner. 
While I always agree with Dr. Henry, who is usually 
right, I do not see why we should not select the pleasanter 
month. We often have bad weather in May. I like sun- 
shine and it is a good time to meet. 


Mr. Barbour: I think we could get the sentiment of 
this meeting a little more directly by first asking those 
who favor this change to rise and those opposed to rise. 
Then we would know if those present sanction the motion. 
I think the best way would be to get the sentiment of the 
meeting whether they favor it or do not favor it. 
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Mr. Myers: I think that could be arrived at after 
some discussion, perhaps. If I may suggest, I think it has 
usually been the desire in recent years to come to New 
York and I do not believe that three-quarters of the mem- 
bers of this Association who come to New York know 
what they could see if they had the time or if the weather 
permitted—particularly if the weather permitted. There 
are a thousand and one things that members of this con- 
vention never see, those things that the state of the 
weather prevents the enjoyment of. For instance, there 
is the boat that circulates around Manhattan Island. I 
don’t believe they ever see that. Our golf clubs are with- 
in twenty minutes to half an hour by rail or trolley. The 
Country Clubs are rarely open in May, that is, the stew- 
ards are not on their job. Wecould not invite you in May. 
Wecanin June. We have Country Clubs all around us in 
Brooklyn, and there is the New York Athletic Club, and 
I know the members would be glad to have you go there 
on invitation, and the Crescent Athletic Club, and on 
Long Island within fifteen or twenty minutes we have a 
chain of clubs. We have all kinds of attractions, and I 
want to tell you that there are many of these men who 
come for a week or ten days and that is their annual vaca- 
tion. They can attend strictly to the business of the 
Association but they will come back after reaping some 
of the benefits with a happier smile and more contented 
feeling and feeling more ready to go on with their busi- 
ness than ever before. 


Mr. Mitchell: I am just wondering how much busi- 
ness we would do at this convention if we had all these 


attractions. 


Mr. McCarthy: The idea of moving up the day of the 
meeting four weeks solely in the hope of better weather 
is a good one and I take it that it is the only suggestion 
that has been made. While I am in thorough sympathy 
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with it and like the idea of setting our dates at a time 
when we may have pleasanter weather, it has occurred to 
me that some of you may personally be in the same fix I 
am, those that have your fiscal year end on June 30th. 
It would be rather difficult for me to take a vacation in 
the middle of June if we are in the midst of inventory, and 
I wonder whether the suggestion to move up two weeks 
instead of four has been considered. I would be glad to 
-have you move up a month, but it would be almost im- 
possible for me to come. 


The President: Do you make that as a substitute 
motion? 


Mr. McCarthy: No, I wouldn’t offer that as an 
amendment because there may not be enough of us here 
interested in it. I would not care to affect Mr. Gardner’s 
motion. 


Mr. Moore: Would it be in order for the Chair to 
appoint a committee to canvass the situation and report 
at the next session? There seems to be divergence of 
ideas and perhaps the committee could go over the matter 
and make some suggestion that would be of value. I 
move you that the Chair appoint a committee for that pur- 
pose. 


The President: I would like to call attention to the 
fact that it would be a rather difficult matter for that 
committee to see enough of the members during the inter- 
val between this session and the next to get a representa- 
tive expression from them. It would seem to the Chair 
that a vote on the subject would cover the matter. How- 
ever, I will entertain your motion if you desire to make it. 


Mr. Moore: Not at all, sir. I was just trying to 
facilitate matters. 
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Mr. McCarthy: Unless some others want to con- 
sider the point I brought out I even want to withdraw the 
suggestion. 


The President: The motion made by Mr. Gardner 
and seconded by Mr. Lansing is that the date be moved 
forward one month. According to the By-laws the sub- 
ject will have to be laid on the table until the next session 
of this meeting. If that meets with your approval we will 
handle it that way and take a vote on it at this afternoon’s 
session. | 


Mr. Lindemann: I think it would be better to take 
a vote on it tomorrow morning. 


The President: I do not know how we could handle 
that in view of the By-laws. They say at the next session. 


Mr. Lansing: It might be considered as our next 
session if it went over until tomorrow morning. 


The President: The By-laws read at any succeeding 
session of the same meeting. 


Mr. Lansing: The only suggestion I would make is 
that I think we are sure of a larger attendance at the 
beginning of the afternoon session than we will have to- 
‘morrow morning. We are sometimes rather late in gath- 
ering and some will leave town tonight. I move you, sir, 
that it be the first order of business when we convene this 
afternoon. 


The motion was duly seconded. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the motion of 
Mr. Gardner to move forward the meeting for one month 
be considered the first order of business at this afternoon’s 
session. All in favor say aye and those opposed no. 
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The President: The next order of business is Com- 
munications. 


Communications 


The Secretary: I have one dated May 12th to Lee W. 
Van Cleave, President N. A. 8. M., Copley Plaza, Boston. 
My dear President: Welcome to Boston, Mr. President 
and delegates to the meeting of the National Association 
and every one of you, may you have a most enjoyable 
time while here. I regret very much indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that illness prevents me from being with you. 


(Signed) Percy W. Elliott, Secretary. 


The President: That concludes the program for the 
morning’s business, and the Chair will entertain a motion 
to adjourn until two o’clock. It is now ten minutes to one. 


Mr. Moore: May I ask that the Nominating Commit- 
tee remain in the room after the close of this session? 


The President: The Nominating Committee will 
please remain in this room after the close of the session. 


On motion duly seconded the convention took a re- 
cess until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The President: Gentlemen, please come to order. 
The first order of business this afternoon is the taking up 
of the resolution offered this morning by Mr. Gardner for 
the changing of the date of our annual meeting, putting 
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it ahead one month, to June instead of May. I suppose 
you have all had an opportunity of talking the matter 
over and are now ready to discuss the question. 


Mr. Barbour: I move a rising vote. 
The motion was duly seconded. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have all heard the 
motion for a rising vote on this question as to whether we 
shall move forward the meeting to June instead of May. 
All those in favor will please rise. The Secretary will 
count the votes. 


The Secretary: 29 in favor. 


The President: All those opposed will please rise. 
The Secretary: 16 in the negative. 


The President: The vote is lost, 16 to 29. It takes a 
two-third majority to carry. 


Mr. Will: Is it proper to offer a substitute for that 
now, or would it have to be postponed again in the same 
manner and voted on at a succeeding meeting? 


The President: It will have to be offered and voted 
on at a succeeding session. 


Mr. Will: I would like to offer a suggestion that the 
date be changed to two weeks later instead of a month. 


Mr. Barbour: I raise the point of order that this 
body has decided that question, and I do not think it can 
come up until another meeting. | | 
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The President: I am frank to state that I am not 
sufficiently familiar with parliamentary law to know 
whether the gentleman is correct or not. I shall be glad 
to be enlightened, however. It would seem to me it is 
almost a new subject because the time is changed and it 
can be considered as a new subject. 


Mr. Ouerbacker: If Mr. Will will specify in his mo- 
tion that meetings be held the first Wednesday in June 
instead of two weeks later it would be an entirely new 
motion and could be properly put at this meeting and 
taken up tomorrow morning and voted on if necessary. 


The President: Mr. Will, would you like to adopt 
that suggestion? 


Mr. Will: Yes, sir; that will be satisfactory to me. 


The President: Is there a second to Mr. Will’s mo- 
tion? 


Mr. Ouerbacker: I second it. 


The President: We will then take up the subject to- 
morrow morning and vote on it. 


The first speaker this afternoon is Mr. Robert S. Den- 
ham, Chief Engineer of the Denham Costfinding Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, whose subject is “‘Practical Costfind- 
ing for the Stove Industry.”’ I take great pleasure in in- 
troducing Mr. Denham to you. 
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Address of Mr. Robert S. Denham 
“Costfinding” 


Mr. Robert S. Denham:. Mr. President and members 
of the National Association of Stove Manufacturers, it is a 
pleasure, I assure you, to come before you this afternoon 
and discuss the subject of Costfinding in the Stove In- 
dustry. I was struck with your motto while waiting here. 
I believe in it absolutely. ‘‘Principles, Not Rules.” Prin- 
ciples are the eternal truth. Rules are man made form- 
ulas for the guidance of humanity. In so far as rules con- 
form to principles they are good. If they violate princi- 
ples you are apt to go wrong, and I am going to talk to 
you this afternoon on the subject which is based upon 
principles, not rules. 


Heretofore cost accounting has been largely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. Certain formulas have been laid 
down by accountants and methods of disposing of or dis- 
tributing expenses have been left largely to the judz.n nt 
of the accountant in charge of the special work in hand. 
Now, personal opinions may have value, but a personal 
opinion that runs counter to a fundamental princivle is 
wrong, and before I get into the real subject of cost engi- 
neering I want to say to you that my opinion is worth no 
more than yours, and yours is worth nothing u. less it ex- 
presses truth, and anything that I say to you is subject to 
that challenge. If I cannot prove what I say is true then I 
am perfectly willing to admit that I am in error. If my 
hearers are to understand me we must sneak the same 
language, and I venture to say that if I would ask each 
of you gentlemen individually to express your definition 
of cost in words that very few of you would give a defini- 
tion which could be considered as complete, which would 
conform to the principles of cost. As I meet with manv- 
facturers and discuss these subjects I find that one man 
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considers that his material and labor is his cost, to which 
he adds an overhead, then a percentage to make a selling 
price. Other men have different formulas which they 
call cost, and in no instance where I have examined the 
records of a manufacturing concern, and I have exam- 
ined hundreds of them, were all of the expenses involved 
in manufacture included in what they term cost. 


Now cost fundamentally is the sum of the expenses 
involved in the production and distribution of the item 
under consideration, assuming that we are talking of an 
item of product. The cost of an item of produc’ is the 
sum of the expenses involved in its production and dis- 
tribution up to the moment at which cost is considered. 
A part of the expenses cannot be cost. Ninety-nine cents 
does not make a dollar. So every element involved must 
be charged, and I hear some of you say, well, I get in 
enough, if anything I get in too much, because I prefer to 
charge enough. Now if you charge too much vou haven’t 
got cost, because 101 cents isn’t a dollar. Cost is the 
exact sum of all the elements involved in the production 
and distribution of the item under consideration. The 
purpose of a cost system is to find what is that sum, and 
unless it succeeds in determining the definite amount it is 
a failure to what degree it fails to reach that point. Now 
I hear some of you say that you cannot find cost accurate- 
ly, that it is a matter of personal opinion as to how ex- 
penses should be distributed, and I want to say to you, you 
are mistaken. Personal opinion cannot enter into any- 
thing that is scientific. Fundamental principles govern. 
If men are familiar with principles their opinions will be 
molded by those principles. As a sum cost is definite in 
amount. Every expense that you have in your business is 
definite. You could not make a record of an item of ex- 
pense if it were not definite in amount. You would not 
authorize it if it was not definite in purpose. You make 
an expense, create an expense for the purpose of getting 
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something that is worth more than money. Consequently 
we say that the second principle in cost engineering is that 
every expenditure is definite in amount, in purpose. and is 
created for the purpose of obtaining a benefit. 


Now expenses are of two general classifications. A 
serious error on the part of accountants in the past has 
been that they have grouped the items of expense under 
these classifications, direct expenses and indirect ex- 
penses. Now, a direct expense is one which has a single 
beneficiary, one item or one process in that factory gets 
the total benefit of this item, consequently the total ex- 
pense is chargeable to the single beneficiary. An indirect 
expense is one that has two or more beneficiaries and re- 
quires distribution and the same stumbling block in the 
past has been the question of the distribution of indirect 
expenses. 


Now we find the principle that two or more expense 
items cannot be combined and distributed simultaneously 
unless they have the same objective and benefit the same 
beneficiaries in identical proportions, and there is where 
the weakness of cost accounting lies, in that it has lost 
sight of the identity and purpose of expenses, in creating 
general expenses against overhead, against burden ac- 
counts—a better name for such an account is cesspool or 
sewer. It is a niche for everything that the accountant 
does not know how to apply to his product and does not 
know spells ignorance. Whenever you find a costfinding 
system in which there is an overhead to be distributed 
make up your mind that the extent of the overhead indi- 
cates the extent of the ignorance of the accountant as to 
how to apply expenses; because every expense being 
definite, having a definite objective conferring a definite 
benefit, can be charged to the beneficiary, and conse- 
quently exact cost can be determined. We have then a 
principle of expense distribution. It is this, and these 
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principles that I give you are not rules, they are funda- 
mental principles: In the distribution of an indirect ex- 
pense the proportions of the benefit conferred indicate 
the proportions of the expense chargeable. If two or 
more of you went to a grocery store and bought sugar 
you would buy it by the pound, and if one man bought ten 
pounds and another twenty pounds the man who bought 
twenty pounds would pay twice as much as the man who 
bought ten pounds. It is a principle that is recognized in 
merchandising but has been ignored by accountants that 
the proportion of the benefit conferred indicates the pro- 
portion of the expense chargeable. Now every element 
that enters into the operation of your business and the 
sale of your goods is definite in amount. It has a definite 
benefit, confers a definite benefit. That benefit can be 
measured, consequently, or the amount chargeable can be 
measured. Without exception that is true. Your product, 
like the product of every other factory in the world, con- 
sists of measurable material to which is applied the meas- 
urable time of formative process. 


It is comparatively easy to measure material. It is very 
difficult to find the cost of the material. Most of you 
assume that the cost of the material is what you pay for 
it. That isn’t true because the cost of the material as 
applied to your product includes not only what you paid 
for it, but the transportation, the warehousing, handling, 
insurance, interest on investment, shrinkage, every kind 
of contingent expense that is involved in it from the time 
you bought it until you have put it into the product, and 
those elements must be taken into consideration as part 
of the cost of the material. They have no relation what- 
ever to the cost of operating the processes of your factory, 
and consequently should never be included in an over- 
head or in a general expense or in any expense applied to 
manufacturing processes. 
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Your product then consists of material and the time 
of formative processes. 


You have in your factory various processes, mold- 
ing, core making, pouring of the metal, cleaning of the 
castings, sanding and so on. In your finishing depart- 
ments and mounting departments you have still other 
processes, each of which is a definite process, each of 
which involves definite expense. The purpose of costfind- 
ing is to apply to each process definitely the element of 
expense involved in the process. Most of the books on 
cost accounting follow a formula that I understand is 
commonly used in stove manufacturing, and when [ criti- 
cise that I want you to understand that I have no fault 
to find with any individual, but my criticism is purely 
constructive, because all progress comes through change, 
and unless it is advisable—unless there is an advantage 
in making a change it is not advisable to do it. Con- 
sequently, in present cost engineering as the success- 
sor of cost accounting I aim to show you that there are 
advantages to be gained in making the change, and unless 
the new plan is better than the old formula I would advise 
you not to accept it. Under the old plan as I understand 
it direct labor is commonly used as a basis for an over- 
head charge. In some cases the overhead is a blanket 
overhead covering the entire factory; in others it is a 
definite overhead allocated to different departments; but 
in each case direct labor has been used as the basis. 
Assume that the other expense involved had a relation to 
the wages. Now let me ask you, gentlemen, is there a 
single item of expense in the operation of any process of 
your factory that increases or decreases in the ratio of an 
increase or decrease of wages? So far as I have been 
able to find in all my investigation there is not, not a single 
item. 
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There were distributed here this morning some leaf- 
lets in which a list of about 130 items of expense involved 
in the ordinary process of manufacture was covered, and I 
shall be glad to have you inform me if you can find a 
single item of expense that has any relation whatever to 
the dollar of wages paid to the working men; that if you 
pay a man a dollar an hour today or $1.50 tomorrow, 
that that element of expense is increased. Or if you pay 
him a dollar today and fifty cents tomorrow that that 
element is reduced fifty cents. You will find that not a 
single item has any such relation. Take the element of 
building expense, that provides the housing facilities for 
your factory, measurable and chargeable against the 
processes according to the usage that the process makes 
of the ouilding. Has it any relation to wages? Does the 
man who receives a dollar an hour as a skilled workman 
necessarily because he receives a dollar an hour use twice 
as much floor space as the man who gets half the wages? 
You .ave in your business certain elements of expense in 
connection with the processing and equipment, deprecia- 
tion, interest, insurance and taxes. Have these elements 
any relation to wages? If you have one man at fifty cents 
and another at a dollar, does the machine used by the 
dollar man, or tools used by the dollar man, require an 
investment twice as great as that used by the fifty cent 
man? The fifty cent man may be attending a machine 
that costs thousands of dollars, requiring very little skill 
for its attention, and the dollar man may be a man who 
is laying out or designing, or doing some class of work 
that requires very little investment in tools but requires 
a great deal of skill and brains. Now then you can follow 
all of these expenses and you will not find one of them 
has any relation whatever to the amount of wages paid. 


Take the element of material. We find in some fac- 
tories material is included as the basis for the overhead, 
using material that has fluctuated as rapidly as wages 
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have fluctuated recently. If the price of land has doubled, 
does that mean that the cost of operating your factory has 
doubled, that your depreciation, interest, insurance and 
taxes are twice as great as before when the price of ma- 
terial was lower? Does it mean that the cost of super- 
vision, cost of making records in your factory, has in- 
creased with the ratio of the increase in cost of material? 
It does not. Therefore, if you will analyze the expenses 
of your business you will find that not one of the expenses 
of operation in your factory has any relation whatever to 
the dollar of material. The expenses that are related to 
the material are included in the material cost and are not 
included in the cost of operating expenses. 


Now the question arises in the minds of most of you, 
isn’t this a complicated proposition? Gentlemen, it is not. 
It is something though that you have to learn. It is a new 
science. You have to begin with the A B C of it, under- 
stand these principles and rules and the further you get 
the greater will be your assurance of its accuracy and the 
more fait.. in its results. It is as accurate as mathematics. 
It involves only the use of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, with which you are all familiar. It 
involves the keeping of records of time, because time is a 
great and important element in manufacture. You have 
been accustomed to thinking of wages as a basic or im- 
portant element. Now I have told you that not one of the 
expenses of operation has any relation whatever to wages, 
but I want to tell you that every expense of operation in 
your factory has a relation to time. You pay the expenses 
of .ousing, depreciation and insurance on your buildings — 
interest and taxes on the investment in the building and 
on.land on the basis of time. You calculate depreciation, 
interest, insurance and taxes on your equipment on the 
basis of time. You use mechanical knowledge, power, 
measured in horse power hours, the amount of energy re- 
quired, multiplied by the number of hours that the process 
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is operated, so that that has a relation to time. You keep 
records of active time. Your superintendent is supervis- 
ing the active time of processes. Your foreman is super- 
vising the time of individuals. You pay your men on a 
time basis or on piecework rates set on a time basis. Now 
you will find on analysis that every one of these things has 
a relation to time, and that as the process is operated to a 
greater or less length of time the expense is increased or 
decreased in proportion to that time. It is the time of 
processes that must bear the expense of processing. 


And so the modus operandi of cost engineering is 
this, that you ascertain the cost first of materials, includ- 
ing the rent of the warehouse, transportation, expenses, 
insurance, interest, taxes, and all other elements that 
enter into the cost of materials and apply that as part of 
the price with which the materials are charged in that 
order. Then you require time reports to be kept on 
process, not necessarily on men, because men don’t always 
represent process. In some cases a man can operate five 
machines, as in the case of automatic machines in a ma- 
chine shop. The machine hour is the process hour in that 
case, not the man hour, because it is the machine that in- 
volves the use of space and power, supplies, repairs, etc. 


In other cases it may require several men to operate 
one unit of equipment, as in some cases—lI cannot tell you 
in your own factories what they are, but we find them in 
all kinds of factories where several men are engaged to 
operate a unit turning out a single kind of product. Now, 
expenses of processing are charged to each individual 
process. The building expense, assuming the buildings 
are all of one type, is charged in proportion to the area 
that the process uses in the building. The yard expense 
is charged without the housing expense based on the 
rental of the land itself and not including shelter. In case 
there are different types of buildings required, as is usu- 
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ally the case, with a foundry and with mountings and 
other departments in a stove factory, separate calculations 
wul have to be made because the processes require differ- 
ent types of building, consequently there is a different in- 
vestment. But these things are established in the begin- 
ning and do not cause you a lot of worry when the system 
is In operation. 


Now, the equipment varies. greatly in different 
divisions. You nnd in the mounting departments the in- 
vestment is very small compared with that of a tool room 
or machine shop or sheet metal department, so each 
division in the factory, each process must be charged with 
the depreciation, interest, insurance and taxes on the in- 
vestment and equipment for that particular division. 
Each department running the process must be charged 
with the power according to its usage, so that the entire 
power expense is absorbed on power running processes 
and cannot be placed on hand processes, as is done where 
the overhead is placed on direct labor. 


Each process requires certain elements known as 
supplies, and items of material consumed in the process 
and do not become part of the process itself. It must be 
charged with the supervision of the time of men, super- 
vision on the part of the foreman. The foreman’s pay is 
chargeable on the basis of the time of men because he is 
supervising individuals whether productive or non-pro- 
ductive, so-called. The superintendent’s pay is charged 
on the basis of the time and the activity of processing, be- 
cause he is interested in the quality of the product and 
has authority to stop the stream of products if the quality 
is not right, but has no authority to stop the men. He 
must send the men to the foremen in a properly equipped 
factory. And so we go on down the line into all the ele- 
ments of expense and charge each expense to the process 
that receives the benefit of that expenditure and no 
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process can be charged with any expense that is not bene- 
fitted by that expenditure. The final result is that we 
have practically created a separate factory for every 
process within the general factory. We have charged 
each with its expenses. We have recorded the number 
of units of time chargeable to the product during that 
time, process time understood, and not man time, and we 
divide the total expense of the process by the number of 
units that we have charged against orders for which we 
get a revenue, and consequently we get the cost of the 
charged hour or charged unit as the case may be. That 
rate applied to the time that has been charged will bring 
back on any process in the period covered the exact 
amount of expense that has been involved in the opera- 
tion of that process. Anything you get beyond that is 
profit. We have handled this in factories operating over 
100 processes, and have found that in making these 
charges, each according to the usage we have been able 
to get a final result at the end of the period so close that 
the total of the charged items compared with the total of 
the expense involved were one-twentieth of one per cent. 
I do not promise to get that close. We do promise, how- 
ever, that in any case where the principles and rules of 
cost engineering are applied, that the resulting charges 
will compare with the expense one-fourth of one per cent. 
and that is what we call practical for the stove industry, 
not the impracticable method that assumes that an in- 
crease in wages must necessarily increase the overhead in 
that department, or that the increase in a man must neces- 
sarily increase the output of that department of that man. 


We find in some cases it becomes necessary to put an 
expensive man on a piece of work or process that can be 
operated by a cheap man. Under the cost accounting 
formula it means that all the increases have a ratio to 
the increase in wages, where nothing would increase ex- 
cept the wage element. Take two men in your factory 
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performing the same process, but one more skilled than 
the other and you pay a higher rate of wages to the skilled 
workman. We will say he gets fifty per cent. more wages 
than the other, but they use the same amount of area, the 
same investment in equipment, same amount of power re- 
quired, same supervision, and yet on the product made by 
the more expensive man you will charge fifty per cent. 
more to the overhead than on the product made by the 
less skilled man. 


In the use of piecework rates, take two men. Let 
one of them earn say four dollars a day and another eight 
dollars a day doing the same work, using the same tools. 
You will see the percentage of overhead is one hundred 
per cent. The four dollar man makes 100 pieces and the 
eight dollar man 200 pieces and the overhead is one hun- 
dred per cent. or twelve dollars, according to the cost 
accounting plan. Now you assume this four dollar man 
costs you eight cents apiece and you assume that the eight 
dollar man who earned eight dollars on piecework will 
produce 200 pieces, and you had eight dollars of over- 
head and get sixteen dollars as the cost of 200 pieces. 
.uat isn’t true. These men use the same kind of equip- 
ment. They require the same supervision. Everything 
was the same except the wages. Now there was twelve 
aollars of overhead, twelve dollars of expenses between 
these two individuals, consequently the proper amount, 
if that illustration is considered, the proper amount would 
be six dollars each for these overhead elements. Now add 
six aollars to your four dollar man and you have ten cents 
apiece as the cost of his items. Add six dollars to the 
eight dollar man and you have fourteen dollars as the 
cost of 200 pieces or seven cents apiece. Now you have 
something nearer right than the old method and you can 
tell how much more economical it is to produce with 
efficient men than inefficient men. 
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You only fool yourself when you figure overhead and 
‘aistribute it on the basis of wages. The same thing is 
true when productive hours, so-called, is used. The 
ordinary method of applying the whole overhead on the 
basis of productive hours is erroneous in that men on 
different processes using different amounts of expense are 
charged at the same rate per hour. A man using hand 
tools is often charged as much per hour as the man using 
a machine costing thousands of dollars. The only accur- 
ate method is to recognize that every process in your fac- 
tory stands by itself, involves certain elements of expense 
for its operation, and that the product of that department 
must carry its expense. In most factories we find ma- 
chines of a certain kind are only occasionally needed and 
that are kept as a sort of accommodation process, used on 
certain special kinds of work but not generally. We find 
that rent, depreciation and taxes on these machines is in- 
cluded in the general overhead, consequently there is less 
of the product that gets any benefit whatever from this 
investment, and there is the space which is taken up and 
the other processes get no benefit from it but are charged 
with the expense involved in that particular process. 


Now I had no opportunity before coming here to go 
into the stove industry. I have talked with a few stove 
men in years past as to method, and we have been fortun- 
ate enough to make some installations of cost engineering 
in stove manufacturing concerns, very few, however, be- 
cause we have never been able to get this matter up to the 
stove industry. Now I wish that I might have an oppor- 
tunity here to have you ask questions so that you can get 
answers to points that are not clearly settled in your mind 
regaru.ag cost engineering brought out, and I can tell you 
what you want to know rather than what I happen to 
think of. There are many things in connection with cost 
engineering that I might tell you. As a rule the stenog- 
rapher complains that when J get warmed up to my sub- 
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ject I talk too fast, and I try to keep from warming up 
and talking too fast, but from my observation in the 
stove industry I believe it is with all due respect to the 
gentlemen engaged in it way behind the times. You have 
been following trivial practices, practices that were used 
long before the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
4ime was when all work was done by hand, when the 
manufacturers had no such factory as they own today. 
He did his work in his barn or his cellar or some place 
that would cost him very little for rent. When he could 
not do all the work himself he hired somebody to help 
him. He had no traveling salesman. ‘There were no 
transportation facilities such as there are today and he 
only served his own neighborhood. When that man con- 
sidered cost all he had to figure was what he paid his 
workman and the material he used and a percentage for 
overhead, so-called. He used that with his living as well 
as the expense for doing business, and made a percentage 
large enough to include a profit. 


Today we have a different condition. With the in- 
troduction of labor saving machines the element of labor 
has been reduced. Manufacture has widened. Today we 
have salesmen going out over the land covering the same 
territory, competing against each other, and I want to tell 
you that I honestly believe that not three per cent. of 
manufacturers in all lines in the United States know the 
cost of their product within a reasonable degree of accur- 
acy. The stove industry is no worse than other industries, 
but it needs working out. The accountant is still dream- 
ing in the 18th century ideas, the ideas that were put 
into practice before the time of labor-saving machinery, 
before the time of the use of power. He has not awak- 
ened yet to the fact that there are expenses involved in 
mechanical processes that have no relation whatever to 
wages, and so we find prominent accounting concerns 
today who may be thoroughly efficient in the matter of 
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auditing, who may be able to put in books of record that 
will give accurate records regarding expenditures and re- 
ceipts of a business, but who have no knowledge whatever 
of the process of manufacture within the factory, conse- 
quently they are unable to analyze these processes and 
find what elements enter into those processes. 


Now, if all your product was alike you would not 
need this analysis, you could take the entire expense of 
a year’s business and divide it according to the units 
turned out, as in the manufacture of cement, and have 
your other items, and you would get the cost of a unit, but 
in most of the stove manufactories I know there are per- 
haps 100 different kinds of patterns and stoves, consisting 
of a number of parts, interchangeable, and it is essential 
that you know not only the cost of the stove but each part 
of the stove, so when you assemble the parts you make a 
stove of a certain pattern or number, that you are able to 
assemble the cost of those parts and know definitely what 
that stove has cost you. 


I have discussed with stove manufacturers individu- 
ally this subject, and they tell me, always tell me that the 
competitor does not know anything about his business, 
and I imagine that in your own discussions you find that 
each of you have a fairly clear idea of your own business 
and you believe you know your costs pretty well, but you 
don’t have any faith in the other fellow’s knowledge of 
costs. Now the reason of that is there are so many per- 
sonal opinions. There is no foundation in fact for the 
metnods in common use. Consequently personal opinions 
must be taken and must be used and governed. 


The purpose of cost engineering is to establish a 
fundamental basis for the determination of cost, one that 
will apply to every process and through every process to 
every item of product the exact expense involved in its 
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production, so that the cost will be known, so that every 
manufacturer will find costs on the same basis, so that the 
longer you use the method of cost determination the 
more faith you will have in it, so you can take your records: 
and show them to your customer or competitor and have 
them realize you do know the cost. You can prove every 
statement you make, the cost of every item is absolutely 
known, and you can tell to a cent on any item of product 
you sell exactly what the profit is, so that at the end of the 
year if you were making special orders as many people 
using cost engineering do, you take those orders and com- 
pute the amount of profit and loss on each order because 
no order can have both, take the total of the profit on the 
profitable orders from the total on the losing orders and 
find the amount of your own profit and then that will com- 
pare within fraction of one per cent. of the profit as shown 
by your books. 


There are several elements in the cost of production 
that are commonly omitted. The element of depreciation 
is one that requires special consideration. There is no 
generally accepted method of handling depreciation at 
the present time. It is largely a matter of opinion. A 
few years ago Edward N. Hurley, as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, sent out several hundred letters 
to manufacturers, and he found that sixty per cent. of the 
manufacturers who answered the questionnaire did not 
charge anything for the depreciation on equipment, and 
they did that simply on the assumption the equipment 
would last forever. Now we find that many manufac- 
turers when they compute the profit made, if the profit 
is small, will charge a small amount for depreciation. If 
the profit is large we will charge a large amount for de- 
preciation. 


Depreciation is a thing over which the individual has 
no control whatever. The common assumption is that de- 
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preciation means wear and tear. I want to tell you that 
wear and tear is a third element in depreciation. Ob- 
solescence is the first element. Machinery is improved 
more rapidly than it wears out. Obsolescence—inutility 
—the changes in demand that make it impracticable to 
use a machine, not because it is out of date, but because 
you cannot utilize it, the demand for its products having 
ceased, that is obsolescence. A machine will last indefin- 
itely if taken care of. It will rust out if not used. So it 
goes on indefinitely whether it is operating or not operat- 
ing. Buy a machine, don’t use it, cover it with grease, 
and in ten years you cannot use it. It will be out of date. 
You know that except in a few instances such as engine 
lathes. 


Now, another element commonly omitted is interest 
on investment. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
on the part of the accountants, but the accountant will 
have to wake up. We are facing a crisis in this country 
that is going to try the very souls of the manufacturers. 
Working men are coming in and demanding a share of 
the profits, and the manufacturer who takes the posi- 
tion that interest on investment is part of the profits is 
going to lose all his savings and that of the stockholders 
when they consider that interest on investment is part 
of the profits. Interest on investment is interest on the 
personal energy employed in your business, the formal 
rate of interest. Today any amount of money can be 
employed at six per cent. in excellent securities. One 
of the great western railroads is offering bonds on a 
seven per cent. basis, and those bonds are legal in the 
State of New York for Savings Banks and others, and 
recognized as being absolutely first-class securities. Now 
say today that the interest rate is seven per cent., the 
banks are charging that for commercial loans, and the 
man who today invests his money in a manufacturing 
business and does not get back seven per cent. is losing 
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money: He isn’t making anything. He is losing money 
just as surely as the man who is working for a salary 
of $10,000 and can collect only five, that man is losing 
$5,000. But the accountant says he cannot lose any- 
thing. Hecan. He can lose what he is entitled to. Now 
the accountant comes back and says how we can include 
this in that percentage? Make your percentage of profit 
higher? No, sir, you cannot, because you are entitled 
to interest but once on your investment. You are en- 
titled to profit on your turn-over. Profit is rated on sales. 
Interest is on investment. There are some kinds of busi- 
ness that does not turn over as much in a year as others 
have invested. There are others in which the capital 
is turned over eight, nine or ten times. Now imagine 
trying to establish a rate on that turn-over which will 
give a fair rate first. It cannot be done. Now you will 
find in your business your accountant will admit that 
if you borrow money from the bank you should pay the 
interest on the bank loan and charge the expense of that 
interest as part of the expense of operating the business. 
But‘he says if you put your own money in you are not 
entitled to interest because you are in business for profit. 
If you borrow money to put into business and succeed 
in earning enough with that business to pay the bank 
back, then you have reduced the expense of your busi- 
ness because you no longer have to pay that interest and 
you should give the wages of that money now to your 
customer. You should no longer consider it as an ele- 
ment of expense in business according to the ordinary 
accounting theory. Wesay no. We say that every dol- 
lar invested in the business is entitled to its wages just as 
every man employed in the business is entitled to his 
salary before there is any profit. Now then we must 
consider interest on borrowed money, interest on invest- 
ment and equipment, as I have found some people in- 
terpret the statement. They must consider interest on 
investment in the land on which your buildings are con-. 
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structed, interest on investment in the building, interest 
on investment in the raw stocks, interest on finished 
stocks, interest on working processes, interest on accounts 
receivable, interest on the amount of money that you 
have in the bank required for the use of the business in 
its operation. Every dollar invested in the business used 
in the service of a customer should have its wages paid 
at the normal rate of interest as part of the cost of doing 
business. ; 


Now then under these conditions you can sell your 
product at cost and your stockholders will get interest on 
their money the same as if they put it in other securities. 
But your business is not as good a security as some of 
these bonds that are offered. There is a risk in business 
and a tremendous risk today because we are facing one 
of the greatest crises that American business has ever 
faced. Now then the stockholder is entitled to something 
on the interest on his investment. He is entitled to profit. 
Now I believe in the Government getting what is coming 
to it. I am for the Government, but I am not in favor of 
the Government getting anything it is not entitled to. 
Today men in the stove industry and in other industries 
are calculating profits on incorrect basis and are paying 
the Government on profits that they have never earned. 
Profit is a very important thing. A great many of these 
items that men are using every day they do not under- 
stand. I had come under my observation last year a case 
where a man had bought a large amount of material, put 
it into his warehouse. He bought it cheap expecting an 
advance. The advance was great at the beginning of the 
year, and to show his stockholders and directors what a 
wonderful thing he had done he inventoried that material 
at the market value. He showed it on his books as an 
asset and his profits were immense. The directors author- 
ized the payment of a large dividend and in ninety days 
the value of his materials had decreased $75,000. Now 
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I want to tell you that you cannot make a cent of profit 
until you have sold an item and gotten the money for it. 
You cannot make profit by manufacturing your goods in 
a factory and turning them over to a selling organization 
at an advance above the cost. As long as they remain in 
tne ownership of the concern there can be no profit. You 
should never tse book profits under any circumstances as 
a source for dividends because book profits are always 
questionable. Accounts receivable may not be received. 
Ennanced value due to changes in market conditions are | 
not profits. In fixing a selling price you should calculate 
your materials at the market price, even though that 
market price is several times as high as you paid for the 
goods for the reason that sooner or later, and it seems to 
me sooner, there is going to be a tumbling in prices and 
you are going to have to sell merchandise of much higher 
prices at a lower price, consequently you are entitled to 
sell merchandise bought at a low price at a higher price. 
Those of you who take earnings of that kind and pay 
them out to your stockholders for dividends may have to 
go to your stockholders to keep your business going. They 
ought to be built up into a reserve fund and the Govern- 
ment ought to permit that. Unfortunately, the men in 
Washington do not know very much more about these 
things than school boys, consequently they make some 
very ridiculous rules. 


Now there is another item that should be taken into 
consideration that is not usually considered, and that is 
the shrinkage in material so that they know how much 
the shrinkage is in the handling of material. There is a 
great loss in.the foundry of iron. I know some efforts 
have been made in foundries to get at those things, but 
the tests as a rule have been more tests in name than any- 
thing else. It is advisable to have definite tests made over 
long periods of time so that there can be established 
definite proportions for shrinkages. These items, de- 
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preciation, interest on investment, shrinkages, etc., are 
items that you do not find usually shown on your books 
as they should be. I know a case in the City of New York 
where I visited a manufacturer recently who told me that 
one of the leading accounting concerns in the City of New 
York told them they should never put on their books an 
entry that did not represent an actual transfer of money, 
they should not put on their books any charge for interest 
on their investment, and this concern took that so literally 
they didn’t even charge any depreciation because it did 
not mean an actual outlay of money and did not put any 
charge for shrinkage in material, loss in stocks from 
pilferings or breakages because those things did not 
represent actual payments. 


What we need in this country today is a thoroughly 
practical fundamental basis for the calculation of cost 
and profit so that when you use the term cost or profit 
everybody who hears you will know what you mean, and 
today there is a wide divergence of opinion as to what 
constitutes cost and what constitutes profit. 


I meet with officials of concerns very frequently who 
have paid dividends when they were losing money, be- 
cause they juggled their records or the accountant 
juggled their records in such shape to make it clear they 
were making money when as matter of fact they were 
losing money. The only real _ practical method for 
handling this matter of depreciation is this, that you make 
careful investigation of the equipment used in any process 
and estimate its life, its efficient life for service in your 
factory, and that is the only thing in cost engineering we 
do admit, it relates to the future and no man can know 
that positively. Estimate the efficient life and then in- 
stead of charging off as is the common practice in account- 
ing, charge on for the cost of the operation of that process 
an amount that you have estimated will equal the amount 
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of depreciation, and when you have charged it on that 
charge becomes a part of the price to the customer, and 
when the customer pays you that money remember it is 
capital that has been worn out in the service of the cus- 
tomers and before you calculate your income or your 
profits you must take out the amount of money that you 
have charged to represent the loss of capital through de- 
preciation and set it aside as a replacement reserve fund 
for replacing equipment when you need it, and then 
after that calculate the amount of your earnings because 
you didn’t earn that. Your stockholders paid that money 
in when they established the business. Assume that yuu 
establish a business with $100,000 of capital, and vou 
paid $60,000 for equipment, with an average life of ten 
years. In that case you would have a charge of $6,060 
per year during ten years to get back the $60,000. Now 
the old method was to take this $60,000 worth of ccquip- 
ment at the end of the first year and charge off $6,000, 
assuming that your value now was $54,000. You had 
lost then $6,000. Atthe end of the next year you charged 
off another ten per cent. of whatever was left of $5,400, — 
and so on down, and at the end of ninety-nine vears you 
still had something left; but the modern way is to take the 
life of the equipment and divide the amount of money bv 
the number of years and charge an equal amount each 
year because if that equipment is fit for the service cf your 
customer the last year he should pay just as much for its 
use and not a diminishing amount because when vou buy 
a new machine you will have to pay an additional amount 
for it. You make the charge at the end of the first vear 
and you have set aside $6,000 in money from vour re- 
ceipts. Now you have $54,000 worth of equipment and 
$6,000 in money, and your stockholders’ $60,000 is still 
there. At the end of the next year you set aside from 
your receipts another $6,000 and your plant valuation is 
now $48,000, but you have $12,000 in money. At the end 
of ten years you will have back your $60,000. Any time 
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during the ten years that you need new equipment you 
can reinvest this money because it is there for that pur- 
pose. But if you will look over this country today you 
will see stove factories that are dilapidated, buildings 
dilapidated, equipment dilapidated, going to ruin, and 
the only way they can be put on their, feet properly is to 
ask the stockholders to put more money in. Had they 
worked it on the basis of cost engineering and set out the 
money already charged to the customer and the customer 
paid them for the renewal of the buildings they would 
have a reserve for equipment, they would have the money, 
and if they decided to go out of business they could pay 
the money back to the stockholders and they would have 
been as well off as before. 


But, gentlemen, it has been customary for men to in- 
vest their money in order to make profits, and because of 
fictitious calculations they have assumed whatever they 
got in was earnings and has been sent out to the stock- 
holders in the form of dividends, and they have spent it 
for automobiles and gasoline and while doing this they 
find that they have been frozen out of the concern by new 
elements that have put money in and gone into ‘he busi- 
ness. You have seen that done. When they go on a 
scientific basis of calculation such things will not occur. 
The capital stock of the concern will be worth at least 
100 cents on the dollar all the time. These things come 
up very frequently in connection with income ard excess 
profit taxes. 


Now there is not a general understanding of the 
meaning of those terms such as receipts and ince and 
profits and earnings, and I want to tell you thai no two of 
them mean the same thing, although they are commonly 
used interchangeably. Receipts mean all the meney or 
items representing money that are taken in in the period 
under consideration. Out of that you have to pay ex- 
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penses. Let us assume that it includes profits. Now earn- 
ings represent the increase in your assets in a year. That 
is quite different from income. I gave an example to a 
gentleman the other day. This man was a salesman and 
he raised a question about that, and I said if you go out 
at the end of the year and sell $100,000 worth of business 
you are entitled to ten per cent. on it, you are entitled to 
$10,000 commission, but if the arrangement of your house 
is such that you don’t get your commission until the goods 
have been delivered and paid for you will not get that. 
$10,000 in the year, you will get it in the next year. Now 
it would be a serious mistake for you to report to the 
Government your earnings the same way because it would 
expect you to pay taxes on your earnings. For some 
reason some of the money may not be paid. Income 
means what you get in excess of what you had to pay out, 
while the earnings represent the increase in your assets. 
This man’s commission represents an increase in assets 
but he had not received them, consequently it did not 
represent income. Now income may be of various kinds. 
Income may be profits. It may be rentals. royalties. It 
may be dividends on stock or interest on moneys loaned, 
or things of that kind. All these things are different from 
profits, so we find there is a wide difference between the 
different items. Profit has always had a relation to the 
amount of a sale or group of sales, so that if a man does a 
business of a million dollars in a year and ne makes $100,- 
000, he says I made ten per cent. in my business. Speak- 
ing of percentages there are not one-tenth of the men who 
know how to calculate the selling price with a certain 
percentage of profit. I have proven this time and again. 
In Buffalo a short time ago I spoke to 400 men connected 
with retail merchandising, and I had distributed to these 
men, blank cards and asked them to simply write the 
answer, not to put their names on or their method 
of calculation, but simply to write the answer to 
this problem, and less than ten per cent. gave a 
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correct answer, men making merchandise processes 
every day. The question was this: If the cost of selling 
in your business is eighteen per cent. and the prifits you 
wish to make is twenty per cent., at what price would 
you sell an article that cost you $6.20? Now these men, 
more than nine-tenths of them, made calculations this 
way: They took $6.20, found what eighteen per cent. 
of it was, and added that to the $6.20. They then 
found what that was and added that to the total and they 
gave me as an answer $8.76. A great majority gave that. 
ome varied. The answer was $10. The twenty per 
cent. profit would be $2 and because these men did not 
know how to make a calculation they lost $1.24 or over 
half of the possible profit in the transaction simply be- 
cause they did not know how to figure. Now the cost of 
doing business as far as merchandising is concerned and 
the profit should always be related to the selling price, 
and the correct method of getting that is this: The cost 
of selling is eighteen per cent., the profit is twenty per 
cent. The two combined is thirty-eight per cent. 
of the selling price. What is the _ selling price? 
The selling price is 100 per cent. Thirty-eight per 
cent. deducted from 100 per cent. leaves. sixty- 
two per cent., and $6.20 is sixty-two per cent. of 
$10. We need to have these things taught in school. The 
old idea is if a man buys a horse for $100 and sells it for 
$150 he made fifty per cent. They don’t take into con- 
sideration stable rent or cost of feeding. They don’t con- 
sider anything but the purchase price, so that it would 
seem if a man bought a thing for a dollar and sold it for 
$1.50 he made fifty per cent. profit. The same arith- 
metic will say if a man had an agent sell this horse for 
$150 and he gave him thirty-three per cent. that his com- 
mission would be $50, and it would not be out of the 
profit. One of the things we are trying to do in establish- 
ing cost engineering is to get a fundamental basis so that 
all of the percentages of merchandising and the cost of 
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doing business, sales, commissions and profits, will be re- 
established on the only basis that will give practical re- 
sults, and that is the selling price. Some time ago I was 
called to the Federal Trade Commission to take up these 
things with Mr. Hurley, when he was trying to get the 
business men of the country on a correct basis. He went 
around the country to meetings such as this telling them 
they should get uniform cost systems in their business. 
The Federal Trade Commission: endorsed two. systems 
and then they got into trouble and they have not endorsed. 
any since. They found this, that it was a serious mis- 
take for the Federal Trade Commission to endorse a 
system because the moment it put its stamp of approval 
on a system it stopped all progress in that industry. The 
Federal Trade Commission said this is all right, let’s do 
this. Now the subject of costfinding is too new for any- 
thing of that kind to be established. In the course of our 
discussion Mr. Hurley admitted that what he wanted was 
not that but a fundamental basis on which all industries 
could work and it could be understood by Government 
people so that all industries would speak one language 
and that a practical language, and when a financial state- 
ment was sent in to a bank or Government anybody could 
read that statement and know what it meant, and a state- 
ment could not be camouflaged by certified accountants, 
so-called, who will color a statement and leave out interest 
and depreciation and make it appear that a business is 
profitable if it is to the interest of his client to make it 
appear so, or to make it appear unprofitable if it is to the 
interest of his client to do that. There must be established 
standards but they must not be standardized opinions. 
These standards must be based not upon rules which are 
subject to the weaknesses of opinions, but they must be 
based upon the standard that you have here today, prin- 
ciples, fundamental principles which are simply frag- 
ments of eternal truth. 


(Applause.) 
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The President: Gentlemen, I am sure you all en- 
joyed very much Mr. Denham’s talk and I am sure you 
desire to express to him the thanks of this Association. 
Are there any questions any gentleman would like to ask 
Mr. Denham before we pass on to the next subject? Our 
time is growing short so we will proceed. 


Mr. Will: If it won’t take too much time I would like 
to ask one question. I would like to ask the speaker if 
he has standardized in his practice any relation between 
the cost of costfinding or cost engineering to any given 
industry, relation to the volume of business or the total 
work hours, or on any other basis. 


Mr. Denham: You mean the cost of operating the 
system? 


Mr. Will: Yes. 


Mr. Denham: That, of course, varies with the wages 
paid to the clerks. As arule we find in a factory manu- 
facturing a large number of items to order, I think the 
expense there would be greater than in the stove industry. 
Take a paper box industry which makes goods to order. 
We have a large number of leading box makers in the 
United States and Canada. We find it takes about one 
clerk to 100 employes. You may have to pay clerks dif- 
ferent amounts, not a highly skilled clerk but a clerk of 
reasonable efficiency to do posting and reasonable calcula- 
tion. The expense of installation is another thing that 
‘some of you may be interested in. Some of you must have 
had it in mind. Practically speaking there isn’t any ex- 
pense of installation. Nine-tenths of the people who put 
systems in claim that the increase of profits during the 
installation takes care of the cost of installation. How- 
ever that may be, the profitableness of an installation usu- 
ally amounts to not less than five times the cost of in- 
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stallation per year, and the fee for installation ’ usually 
amounts to less than one per cent. of the volume of busi- 
ness of any size. It would exceed that in small factories. 


Here is a little book of 100 and some odd pages called 
the A, B, C of cost engineering. This book is not for 
sale, but any of you who at the close of the meeting will 
give me your card or write to the address given on our cir- 
cular that was distributed here this morning can have a 
copy of this book free of charge. That will give you con- 
siderable light on this subject if you are interested in it. 


Mr. Kahn: There can be no question about the cor- 
rectness of the speaker’s statement that the method of 
applying overheads to direct labor is not correct, and he 
gave an illustration showing two workmen on the same 
job, one figured at seven cents and the other at ten cents. — 
Let’s grant that that is true, but from the standpoint of 
cost accounting wouldn’t it be necessary to assume that 
the average cost of this is eight and one-half cents and 
you could not use that seven cents. For exact results you 
would have the cost of the two different working men and 
still for practical purposes you would have to use the 
average cost of the efficient and the inefficient man. 


Mr. Denham: That would be true in that particular 
instance, but under your average application of over- 
head you will never know how much more it pays you to 
employ efficient people than inefficient people, and with 
your average application over different processes you will 
get into a lot of trouble because one operation may have 
an investment of several thousand dollars in equipment— 
one tool of $1,000, and in the other case ten dollars worth 
of tools and the man running the ten dollars worth of 
tools was getting several times the wages of the man 
using a machine costing $10,000. These little things each 
in themselves do not appear big, but when you take a fac- ~ 
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tory employing hundreds of people and get these little in- 
accuracies, with the manufacturing of different items, the 
component element of which are large you find that you 
get too much expense on some items and not enough on 
others. 


The President: The next subject on our program is 
an address by Mr. Charles C. Parlin, Manager Division of 
‘-Commercial Research, of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
whose subject is “‘Basic Facts of Prosperity in 1920.” I 
take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Parlin. 


Address of Mr. Charles Coolidge Parlin 
‘Basic Facts of Prosperity in 1920” 


Mr. Charles Coolidge Parlin: I assure you it is a very 
great pleasure to be with you today; to talk with you ona 
subject of vital importance—that of the future business 
conditions into which we are likely to run. In doing this, 
however, I do not come before you as a prophet or the son 
of a prophet. 


The invitation to address you arises, I assume, from 
the fact that in recent years the scope of the considera- 
tions upon which credits are judged has widened. In the 
past, as we understand it, credits were granted upon an 
appraisement of the financial condition of a concern and | 
a belief in the integrity and ability of its management. 
Today, while these remain primary factors in credit de- 
termination, it is apparent that they need to be supple- 
mented to obtain a complete basis for credit judgments— 
for if a concern, however honestly managed, is going 
against the industrial tide, assets may be dissipated and 
insolvency occur, while another firm, no more sound and 
no more honestly managed, by going with the tide of in- 
dustrial progress, may grow greater and more prosper- 
ous. 
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It seems evident therefore that a study of trends 
and tendencies in industry is essential to sound’ judgment 
on credits. These trends are essentially three—the gen- 
eral trend of industrial conditions, the more specific trend 
of a particular industry, and the trend of an individual 
concern in bringing its manufacturing and selling meth- 
ods into harmony with the evolution of its particular in- 
dustry. To these three factors I will confine my address. 


General Business Conditions 


As to general business conditions I will not attempt 
to prophesy, but with your permission will place before 
you certain facts which seem significant as a basis for 
business judgment. 


A year ago, many felt that 1919 would see a re- 
trenchment in buying and a scaling down of prices. One 
hundred million people began to consume the merchan- 
dise on hand in expectation that replacements could be 
bought at a lower price, retailers exhausted stocks in an- 
ticipation of price reductions and wholesalers did the 
same. For the moment, markets felt the holding back of 
orders, but soon a buying wave forced prices to a new 
level. . 


What were the mysterious forces that thwarted the 
wish of one hundred million people and baffled the efforts 
of the Government to reduce the cost of living? And 
will that force continue to support the American markets 
in 1920? 


Before attempting to answer that question, it may be 
noted that today the high level of prices has become an - 
accepted fact and few look to a rapid return to pre-war 
prices, but some thoughtful persons express apprehension 
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concerning business in 1920. This apprehension is based 
chiefly upon two thoughts—that the reconstruction of 
Europe is beset with dangers and that an “‘orgy of spend- 
ing’’ may lead to disaster. 


The European Factor 


European conditions fall outside the range of our 
first-hand studies, and I will not attempt any extended 
discussion of the subject. However, the problem of 
stabilizing European credits is so vital a factor in the busi- 
ness possibilities of 1920 that it cannot be ignored. 


The net impression received in talking with a num- 
ber of men who seem in best position to judge the Euro- 
pean situation is that the foreign problems present a 
puzzle which none will essay to guess with certainty. 


Lack of Food 


The most serious situation appears to arise from the 
lack of food in certain districts. That the food situation 
in Europe is materially better than a year ago is declared 
by those in the best position to judge. 


But the situation in Poland and Austria is reported 
to be acute. Immediate provision of the $150,000,000 re- 
lief asked by Mr. Hoover seems required not only by the 
dictates of humanity, but also to insure the stability of 
government and the soundness of credits. 


Europe Needs Great Production 


Europe needs to get back to production. In most of the © 
European states production is not yet up to normal, and 
in most of the states except Belgium we understand non- 
employment allowances are being granted. 
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It was perhaps only natural that European peoples, 
suddenly relieved from the menace of war, should give 
themselves up to a holiday. Now, however, the time 
seems ripe for a more vigorous prosecution of industry. 
The morale of a people tends to sink during the winter 
months—reaching low ebb in March—but with the ad- 
vent of spring, reasserts itself. There seems reason to 
hope that with the new springtime there will come a 
greater industrial determination. 


National Debt and Individual Prosperity 


To meet national obligations, the European belliger- 
ents will need to levy heavy taxations, but it must be 
borne in mind that while the governments of Europe are 
much in debt, very considerable portions of the people 
have not been impoverished by the war. Vast sums have 
been expended by the various armies among the trades- 
men and peasants of Europe and hand laborers have re- 
ceived exceptional wages. The ability and readiness of 
the public to buy is reported in many districts to be great- 
er than before the war. 


American Imports and Exports 


From 1910 to 1919, our annual imports from Europe in- 
creased from approximately one billion and a half to more 
than three billions, and our annual exports to Europe in- 
creased from about one billion seven hundred million to 
more than seven billion dollars. 


An analysis of the growth of exports indicates that 
erude materials for use in manufacturing, the leading 
classification in 1910, has been surpassed by manufactures 
ready for consumption and by foodstuffs partly or wholly 
manufactured. 
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A considerable part of this increase is occasioned by 
increased prices but, nevertheless, there appears a defin- 
ite advance in the export of American manufactures to 
Europe. American goods appear to have received a 
cordial reception from the European public, and first- 
hand observers report that the demand for American 
goods is likely to continue. 


On the other hand, the falling rate of exchange may 
tend to curtail our exports and may lead to legislation in 
some European states to restrict imports of American 
goods. Apparently, too, those countries with an adverse: 
rate of exchange will have a selling advantage over the 
United States in neutral markets. 


Some Disadvantages to American Exporters 


While some of these things may work to our disad- 
vantage, any considerable reversal of advantage will tend 
to lessen the inequalities in exchange and the operation 
of economic law will work out an adjustment. 


The immediate problems of foreign trade are beset 
with perplexities, but if food relief can be given the 
stricken districts, and Kurope can be carried safely 
through the low morale period of the next few weeks, 
there seems reason to hope for material progress in the 
industrial reconstruction of Europe during the coming 
summer. 


Foundation for World Industrial Leadership 


While some temporary disadvantages may arise out of 
the drop in foreign exchange, it seems certain that in the 
coming years the United States is bound to be a larger 
factor in world industry than before the war. Augment- 
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ed financial resources and the development of quantity 
production seem to give a secure foundation for world in- 
austrial leadership. 


The Primary Market for United States 


Fortunately, the United States is not dependent 
primarily upon foreign trade. 


In 1915 domestic agricultural exports were $1,575,- 
000,000, or 14.6 per cent. of the $10,775,000,000 estimat- 
ed for farm production. Similar figures for 1919 show 
domestic agricultural exports of $3,583,000,000, or 14.3 
per cent. of the estimated farm production of $24,982,- 
000.000.* 


In 1915 the value of manufactures was $24,246,000,- 
000 and the value of exports, including manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing and manufactures ready for 
consumption, was $1,163,000,000, or 4.8 per cent. If we 
assume that the value of manufactures increased to $50,- 
000,000,000 in 1919, the exports of $3,337,000,000 are 
about 6.7 per cent. of production. 


In other words, while the increase of our exports has 
been large, production has also made marked gains, and 
the ratio of exports to production scarcely held its own in 
domestic agricultural exports and showed only pole 
growth in manufactures. 


It is evident from these figures that today, as before 
the war, export trade is a minor factor in American in- 
dustrial life, and that the major factor is the domestic ~ 
market. Any judgment as to conditions for 1920 must be 
based primarily on a study of the great consuming public 
at home. 


*The figures for farm production include some duplication, as_ ex- 
plained in a later footnote. 
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The Farm Market 


The greatest of all the domestic markets is the farm 
market. Approximately one-third of the population lives 
on the farm, and if to this is added the number living in 
cities and villages of less than'5,000 population, the total 
becomes considerably more than half the population of 
the United States. 


Late in 1918 we issued a pamphlet discussing the 
significance of the farm market as a factor in general in- 
dustrial conditions. Time will not permit a repetition of 
that discussion today, but we shall be glad to mail a 
pamphlet to anyone interested. Today I desire merely to 
present a few facts concerning the recent development of 
the farm market. 


Farm Earnings 


The past three years have been years of unprece- 
dented earnings on the farms. Starting from a base of 
about $1,500,000,000 in 1879, the value of gross farm 
output increased steadily until 1914, and then in three 
years jumped more than 100 per cent., reaching a total 
gross income of approximately sixteen billion dollars in 
1917, and rising to still higher levels in 1918 and 1919.* 
In other words, in each of the past three years the gross 
earnings of the farms of the United States were more 
than double the amount of any year before the war. 


The Individual Farmer 


The significance of this is perhaps better visualized 
in the effect on the individual farmer. In Ohio, Indiana 


*Total gross value of the Census classification, or wealth produced 
annually, is the combined valuation of crops and of animal products, but 
these figures include duplication, as hay and other crops are in part fed 
to animals included in the estimate. The figures in the text are believed 
to be conservative estimates of gross far moutput, exclusive of duplication. 
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and Illinois, the gross value of the thirteen principal crops 
per farm was in each of the three years, 1917, 1918 and 
1919, more than double that of the average of the years 
1911 to 1915, and if we assume that farm costs increased 
fifty per cent. in these years, it is apparent that the in- 
creased net profits for each of these years would approxi- 
mately equal the gross earnings before the war. 


In Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the 
gross figures are somewhat smaller, due to the fact that 
the acreage of improved land is cut up into smaller aver- 
age holdings, but the percentage of gain in 1918 and 
1919 was even greater. 


Every Section Shows An Increase 


Every section of the country showed in each of the 
three years a marked increase over the pre-war values. 
It seems evident that throughout the United States many 
farmers must have made incomes during each of the 
past three years higher than the gross value of their pro- 
ducts before the war. 


It seems probable that in 1920 there will be some 
recession from these figures. Under the stimulus of war 
demand, land was crowded for production and unusual 
emphasis was given to. raising wheat. This year there 
will likely be a return to a more normal rotation of crops, 
probably entailing a lower wheat production. But, barr- 
ing exceptional weather conditions, it seems reasonable 
to expect that in 1920 the farmers, still under the stim- 
ulus of probable high prices, will attain at least a fairly 
high level of production. 


Value of Farm Property 


The value of farm property in the United States— 
that is, that value of land, buildings, implements and 
domestic animals—increased slowly up to 1900, then 
doubled by 1910, and again doubled by 1920. 
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In other words, increment in the value of farm 
property in the past decade was more than double the 
entire accumulation of farm values from the beginning 
of our history down to 1900. 


Significance of Growth of Farm Wealth 


The significance of this marvelous growth in the 
value of farm property is better understood when it is 
realized that the values used in the industry of farming 
in 1910 exceeded the capital invested in all manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States, plus the capital in- 
vested in all American railways, plus the capital invest- 
ed in American mines and quarries. 


Authentic figures for 1920 are not yet available, but 
on the basis of the Government estimate of $85,000,- 
000,000 for the value of farm property, if we assume 
that the capitalization of manufacturing industries in- 
creased to $40,000,000,000, the values used in the in- 
dustry of farming in 1920 appear not only to have main- 
tained their dominance but to have increased their per- 
centage. 


Farming is not only the largest industry, it is the 
basic one, and in the past three years this industry has 
risen to a new plane of earning and spending power. 


Permanency of Farm Prosperity 


Since 1900, population has been increasing more 
rapidly than acreage of improved land, and city popula- 
tion has increased more rapidly than rural. More in- 
tensive cultivation and the use of poorer lands are neces- 
sary to produce the increased amount of food required 
by our population. Both of these measures ultimately 
mean more expensive production and therefore higher 
prices. 
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Under these conditions it seems to us unlikely that 
food prices will return to a pre-war level and farming ' 
seems to have moved permanently to a higher level of 
earning and spending power. 


Taste for Better Merchandise 


The many influences that are increasing the earning 
power of the farm are doing another thing auite as im- 
portant—they are cultivating the taste of the farmer for 
better merchandise. | 


The automobiie has transformed farm lite. It has 
broadened the farmer’s acquaintance from a radius of 
seven miles to a radius of thirty miles. It has made the 
farmer and his family a part of the civic and social life 
of the nearby city and, what is also important, it has 
made it easy for city residents to visit their friends on the 
farm. 


Education is also a transforming influence on the 
farm. The sons and daughters are going to city schools 
and colleges more than ever before. Education is in- 
creasing the efficiency of farming and raising the stand- 
ard of living so that a larger proportion of farm homes 
have thoroughly modern equipment and conveniences. 


The Psychological Factor 


That there is a sufficient economic justification for 
the farm demand for phonographs, pianos, automobiles 
and the luxuries of a modern home is evident from farm 
earnings, but a full understanding requires a word on 
the psychology of the situation; for strong buying neces- 
sitates not only purchasing power but attitude of mind 
favorable to spending. 
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Before the war, a fairly typical tarm statement 
might show 200 acres of land valued at $200 per acre, or 
a gross value of $40,000, against which there might be 
outstanding a mortgage of $20,000, and the farrner esti- 
mating his net worth at $20,000, might have felt fairly 
comfortable. In the past three years his land value has 
doubled and his indebtedness has not increased. Today 
the 200 acres are worth $80,000, and as the farmer 
realizes that his net worth is $60,000 and that his present 
crops return ready cash to reduce his indebtedness and 
furnish besides luxuries long desired by the family, is it 
any wonder that he buys a new automobile, a grand 
piano, a fur coat for his wife, or takes the family for an 
outing to New York? 


With the accumulation of three years of unprece- 
dented earnings it seems to us that nothing short of a 
crop failure can check the buying demand of farmers 
during 1920. The lifting of the farm market to a new 
plane of earning and to a better appreciation of good 
merchandise seems to us the most encouraging factcr 
not only for 1920 but for years to come. 


City Incomes 


City incomes also have been lifted to a new 1,lane. 
The income tax returns show that more than five times 
as many people had incomes between $3,000 and $4,000 
in 1917 than had similar incomes two years before. That 
none of this increase had come from pulling incomes 
down from above is made clear by the fact that more 
than three times as many people had incomes from 
$4,000 to $5,000, more than twice as many had incomes 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and every higher income class 
showed a striking growth in numbers. 
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In the past it was frequently estimated that only a 
small part of the families of the United States had in-° 
comes exceeding $1,000. The income tax returns of 
1917 on the contrary show that in approximately 17 per 
cent. of the 20,000,000 families some one individual re- 
ported an income of more than $1,000. 


In many families more than one member seeks em- . 
ployment, and the family income, although not appear- 
ing in the tax returns, exceeds $1,000. Also numerous 
family incomes woud be raised above $1,000 if the rental 
value of the home they own or the value of food taken 
from farm or garden were added. There are, also, 
numerous employees of city, state and federal govern- 
ments whose salary if not exempt would have placed 
them among those reporting, and there are probably 
some others who through ignorance, negligence or wilfui 
evasion failed to make returns. When to the 17 per 
cent., who reported incomes in excess of $1,000 are add- 
ed all these other classes, it seems probable that more 
than one-third of the families of the United States have 
in some form income values in excess of $1,000. 


Inequalities 


Since the war, those dependent upon incomes from 
investments bearing a definite interest rate have seen 
the purchasing power of their incomes diminish, and 
salaried classes, especially those in public or semi- 
public positions such as teachers and clergy, have not 
had increases commensurate, with increased cost of liv- 
ing and have been subjected to hardships. Because 
these classes are in the public consciousness, their eco- 
nomic disadvantage has probably created an impres- 
sion out of proportion to the numbers affected. 
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On the other hand, those who hold stock in in- 
dustrial enterprises have in many instances exoerienced 
unusual earnings, and the large group composed of those 
engaged in trade—such as jobbers and_e retailers— 
appear to be better off than before the war, and the still 
larger classification of those employed in mannal occu- 
pations, considering the certainty and regularity of em- 
ployment as well as the high wages, have prospered. 


Bank Deposits 


Deposits of banks of all kinds showed a marked 
increase in 1916, 1917 and 1918 and if the figures for 
national banks which rose from $10,181,739,000 in 1918 
to $11,891,1382,000 in 1919 are indicative of the opera- 
tions of all, we may expect the complete figures for 
1919 to reveal a new high level. 


That this increase in deposits is not due to any 
tendency to withdraw money from active enterprise is 
made clear by the increase in bank loans. The national 
banks, for example, from September 1, 1910, to June 
30, 1919, increased their loans from $5,467,000,000 to 
$10,574,000,000 and increased the ratio of loans to 
capital, surplus, and net deposits from 69.2 per cent. to 
77.9 per cent. 


The increased business activity of the country is 
further illustrated by»the increase in bank clearings, 
which in 1919 reached a total of more than four hun- 
dred billion dollars. 


Some feel that the actual savings of the people 
are more accurately reflected in savings bank deposits. 
Here again we find a steady growth, reaching a total 
of $5,471,000,000 in 1918. 


These figures are the more remarkable in view of 
the increased investments in securities of various kinds, 
especially the popular subscriptions to the Liberty Loans. 
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The capital increase in the United States as shown 
by investments, surplus and war tax reserves is estimated 
by Professor David Friday of the University of Michigan, 
in a recent article in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy: of Political and Social Science, to have increased 
from $4,522,000,000 in 1913 to $21,510,000,000 in 1918. 


Professor Friday further estimates in the same 
article that when agricultural savings reinvested in 
farms are taken into consideration and when due allow- 
ance is made for the reinvested earnings of individuals 
and partnerships, the total capital accumulations of the 
United States may be conservatively estimated to have 
grown from $6,500,000,000 in 1913 to $22,000,000,000 in 
1918. He follows with the statement that “in 1918 
approximately 30 per cent. of our national income ap- 
pears to have been saved.” 


Reduction of Business Mortality 


That the past year was one of more than usual 
prosperity seems further evidenced by the drop in com- 
mercial failures. The number of failures as reported 
in Dun’s Review was smaller than for any year since 1881 
and less than one-third the number in 1915. The total 
liabilities were less than in any year since 1905, and the 
percentage of failures to total number of firms in busi- 
ness was much lower than for any year since the Civil 
War. These figures are the more imposing in view of 
the expansion which has taken place in business activi- | 
ties and the increased capital that is required by higher 
price levels. 


Construction Program 


Increased building operations in 1920 seem likely. 
The demand for office buildings, homes, hotels and road 
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improvements cannot be longer ignored and consider- 
able construction must be undertaken in spite of high 
prices of material and labor. 


Buiiuing operations sagged in 1917 and 1918, but 
rose to a new level in 1919, showing a total for 120 cities 
listed in Bradstreet’s of more than the two previous years 
combined. 


The building forecasts for 1920 indicate, at what are 
considered conservative figures, probable construction in 
excess of $3,000,000,000, which means that a new level 
for building in the United States is likely to be attained. 


The funds available during 1920 for the construction 
of surfaced highways are estimated at $633,000,000, or 
more than four times the amount expended in any previ- 
ous year. It seems improbable that the program con- 
templated by these appropriations can be completed in 
a single year, but apparently road construction work for 
1920 will be limited only by available labor, machinery 
anu materials. 


Prohibition 


A new factor which promises much for the future is 
national prohibition. When we remember that before 
the war the amount spent at retail for malt liquors, wines 
and distilled spirits in the United States materially ex- 
ceeded the total expenditure in all the department stores 
of the United States as we estimated them in 1912, it is 
clear that a great buying power is diverted from lines 
that weakened men’s efficiency to other purchases that 
spur men on to greater activities. 


To ascertain whether the actual facts would bear out 
the conclusions that it seemed necessary to draw from 
these figures, investigators of the Division of Commercial 
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Research were recently sent into a number of the lead- 
ing cities of the Central West and East, including Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia and New York, to interview merchants, employ- 
ment managers, labor leaders, school principals and wel- 
fare workers. Everywhere the story was unmistakable. 
‘he longer prohibition had been in effect and the more 
rigidly it had been enforced, the stronger was the evi- 
dence. The most striking fact was the unanimity of 
opinion—even among those who acknowledged an inter- 
est in alcoholic beverages themselves—that prohibition 
reduced accidents, lessened the Monday morning and 
post-holiday slump, increased regularity of attendance, 
stimulated retail sales, improved collections, depleted 
tne workhouses, and insured better homes and home life. 


In other words, prohibition not only transfers a great 
buying power from alcoholic drinks to general mer- 
chandise, it also saves human wastage, and makes the 
workman more regular in employment, more careful and 
more ambitious. Thus it seems likely that the increased 
earnings through prohibition will be an even greater 
factor than expenditures diverted from drink to general 
merchandise. 


Opinions on Effect of Prohibition 


The representative of a corporation employing not 
far from two hundred thousand men estimates that pro- 
hibition has resulted in a decrease of 40 per cent. in ab- 
sentees on and after pay day, and that a decrease of ten 
per cent. in the number of accidents is expected. 


A capitalist, said to have interests in distilleries as 
well as in coal lands, stated: ‘So far as its effect on the 
workers in the coal mining sections of the country is con- 
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cerned, there is only one answer. Upon that all of us are 
agreed. I do not believe it is too much to say that the 
efficiency of the men has increased one-third.” 


Everywhere arrests were reported to have dropped 
to one-half or one-third of the former number. 


Regarding the attitude of organized labor toward 
prohibition, the chief executive of a leading brotherhood 
of skilled workmen stated: ‘The laboring man is popu- 
larly conceived to be against prohibition, but I am sure 
that if the question were put up to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, prohibition would carry overwhelmingly.” 


The Salvation Army in New York each year makes a 
big drive on Thanksgiving Day to round up human 
wreckage. They usually have had from 1,000 to 1,200, 
three-quarters of whom are reported to have been intoxi- 
cated and many without employment. This year, we are 
informed, that although they worked harder than ever 
before, they rounded up only 700, of whom only four were 
intoxicated and only six out of work. 


Prohibition and Magazine Circulation 


Since July first, the Curtis Publishing Company has 
felt a growing pressure for increased circulation of its 
three publications. In spite of the paper shortage it 
seemed necessary to allow the circulation of The Satur- 
day Evening Post to rise to a new level. Part of this 
pressure is believed to be due to prohibition—not that 
more men have nickels, but that more men have an in- 
clination to read. Apparently, enough men who former- 
ly spent their evenings in saloons, are now buying maga- 
zines to read at home to make an appreciable effect on 
magazine circulation. 


LA. 
Prices After the Civil War 


Economic conditions are so different today from 
those following our Civil War that no argument from 
analogy is sound—but a graph of the course of prices 
after the Civil War is so strikingly like what we are pass- 
ing through I beg leave to present it as a comparison 
rather than as an argument. 


Immediately upon the conclusion of peace, wholesale 
prices took a sharp drop, then recovered in part and then 
in unsteady outline gradually settled down to a lower 
level. Retail prices stood firm throughout 1865 and 1866, 
showed little decline in 1867, and then very gradually 
dropped to lower levels, and in spite of the panic of 1873 
they did not reach the pre-war level until 1878, or thir- 
teen years after the close of the war. Meanwhile, labor 
after some unsteadiness of movement, gradually rose to 
higher earnings and as the margin between wages and 
prices widened, the increased spending power of the 
laborers became a steadying influence on prices. 


The Mivsterious Force 


When we realize that farming, the basic industry of 
the United States, during the past three years has pros- 
pered as never before and that it has, we believe, passed 
permanently to a higher plane of earning and spending 
power we see the great underlying basis of American 
vrosperity. When to this basic market is addea the in- 
creased incomes of mary large classes of city workers 
and investors, we can surmise what the mysterious force 
is that has been lifting retail prices t: higher and higher 
ievels—it is the increased earning and spending power 
of the great mass of Arnerican consumers. 


That many people are able today to buy merchandise 
beyond their pre-war expectations is evidenced by the 
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experience of merchants in all sections of the country. 
These unwonted purchases have impressed some as an 
“orgy of spending,”’ but in the light of the national figures 
of earning and of saving these purchases appear tn be 
only the natural expression of increased spending power 
and apparently are not depleting our national resources. 


It seems probab!2 that these great markets will be 
stimulated, at least during the coming year, by an in- 
creased building program, and that they will be perman- 
ently and increasingiy cnriched by national prohibition. 


Trend in Individual Indus'’ries 


We now come to the second topic of our address, the 
trend in individual industries. The field is vast and we 
will limit our statements to a few facts concerning two 
leading lines of industria! enterprises—+he distribution 
of merchandise and manuiacture. 


Need for Commercial Census 


In a discussion of distributive oneraticns in the 
\inited States one is havcaicapped by lack of government 
statistics. Nowhere js there publishec government data 
to show the scope of wholesale and retail activities, and 
the law providing for the Fourteenth Census directs that 
the Census shall again be confined to population, manu- 
factures, agriculture, forestry and forest products, and 
mines and quarries. It seems desirable that with the con- 
clusion of this Census a special mercantile census be 
authorized. 


Economic Laws Determine Mercantile Opportunity 


Studies which we have made during the past nine 
years have convinced us that fundamental economic laws 
determine opportunities and limitations for jobbing and 
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retailing in every city. The activities of merchants are by 
no means an inconsequential factor, yet it seems clear 
that the operation of laws beyond their control are to a 
considerable extent shaping their destinies. 


Time does not permit a discussion of these laws. We 
ean only call attention to their existence. Types of stores 
jid not happen by accident—they evolved in conformity 
with economic law. Department stores, specialty shops, 
chain store systems, corner stores, each developed to 
meet a definite need; each has its opportunities, each its 
limitations. | 


Depariment Stores 


Departmext stores grew out of the fact that in mak- 
ing important purchases women desire to compare 
values, and these stores, by offering facilities for women’s 
shopping, captured a large part of the trade in shopping 
iines. This was in accordance with economic law, for 
shopping trade tends naturally to concentrate into a 
small number of stores, but limitations were s:on found, 
for the amount of money that will be spent in the depart- 
ment store group of a given city in any given year is a 
fairly definite amount. The women of a ‘rading district 
have a certain amount to spend—a_ definite  pro- 
portion goes naturally to stores of concentrated trade. 
Department store volume of a given city can probably be 
augmented somewhat by the activity of merchants, but 
eny eff rt to crowd the department store volume of a 
city beyond its natural limitations is apt to lead to grief. 


Convenience Goods and Men’s Lines 
Convenience goods and men’s lines, on the contrary, 


do not tend to concentrate. Their sales tend to be held 
back into suburban and rural communities and within 
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the cities to scatter into a multitude of stores. To secure 
the advantage of unified control and numerous retail out- 
lets, chain stores came into existence, and here again it 
was found that economic laws determine opportunities 
and limitations. The chain store succeeds best in lines 
where merchandising problems are simplest—and ex- 
tension of the system to complex merchandising units, 
such as department stores, involves more serious diffi- 
culties. 


_ The Evolution of Jobbing 


Jobbing is passing through an evolution from a few 
larger jobbers to a greater number of smaller ones—for 
in many lines the local jobber, with his direct freights, 
intensive cultivation of trade and low costs, appears to 
have economic advantages. But the multiplication of 
jobbing units does little to create jobbing business— it 
divides up the opportunity that exists. 


Methods in Merchandising 


Methods also, both in jobbing and in retailing, are 
going through constant evolutions. Formerly merchants, 
in judging the profitableness of a line, laid supreme 
emphasis on the margin of profit which a line showed 
over the average cost of doing business. Now merchants 
are coming to see that percentages may be interesting 
but do not pay bills. The only kind of profit accepted at 
the bank is cash, resulting from the multiplication of net 
margin by volume. Hence, we have the efforts for volume 
and stock turnovers. When margin was king, stores 
sought to sell non-competitive goods and private store 
brands were eagerly sought. As the importance of vol- 
ume and the value of having a stock that in an emergency 
would readily sell close to its original cost were more 
fully realized—the attitude of the consumer became a 
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more important factor, and nationally advertised mer- 
chandise received more hearty support from jobbers and 
retailers. 


The good name of a retail or jobbing concern will 
always be an important factor in the sale-of merchandise, 
but the day is probably past when a new retail store can 
grow to domination in its locality through the sale of 
private label goods. 


Trend in Manufacture 


Manufacturing, in contrast to jobbing, tends to con- 
centrate an ever increasing percentage of its volume into 
a small number of firms. When demand exceeds supply, 
as at the present time, anyone who can get a plant, ma- 
terial and labor to turn out a product finds a ready sale, 
and concerns multiply in number. But when supply 
catches demand, sharp concentration takes place and the 
less efficient give way. 


In the leather industry, for example, while the capi- 
tal invested increased more than five-fold, the number 
of concerns decreased to less than one-tenth of the 
original number. 


Factors that Determine the Survivors 


In such a concentration what factors determine the 
survivors? In any industry there are essentially three 
factors—buying, manufacturing and selling. As an in- 
dustry narrows down buying tends to become standard- 
ized, for all have money and understand the markets. 
Manufacturing also tends to become standardized, for 
what it costs one -to manufacture is just about what it — 
costs others. In the last analysis, therefore, with buying. 
and manufacturing standardized, the only chance left 
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for ultimate competition is competition in selling, and 
selling cannot be standardized, for it involves a human 
element. 


Push and Pull 


In selling there are essentially two methods—the 
method of push and the method of pull. The older in- 
dustries—the steel industry, the textile industry, the food 
industry—were all established on the method of push, 
which involved the idea of pushing the merchandise by 
personal sales efforts from the manufacturer to the job- 
ber, thence to the retailer and thence to the consumer, 
who accepted what was offered him. When the supply 
catches the demand the system breaks down and the 
manufacturer who has not entrenched himself with the 
consumer finds his merchandise backing up. 


Before the war national advertising came largely 
from two sources—from new industries like the automo- 
bile and tire industries, and from new concerns that broke 
into old industries. But today as never before the method 
of pull, or the method of advertising to the ultimate con- 
sumer, is accepted by old concerns and old industries as 
a fundamental selling method. 


Growth in Advertising 


In the past five years there has been a remarkable 
growth in advertising volumes in all the leading industrial 
classifications. 


This growth was probably stimulated by war con- 
ditions, but a study of advertising in the Curtis publica- 
tions convinces us that at least so far as the schedules 
in those publications are concerned, advertising is on a 
sound foundation and the increase in volume is the 
natural evolution of increased appreciation of the strong- 
est selling force. 
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Solidity of Advertising 


Of the 100 largest advertisers of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post in 1918, ninety-nine renewed in 1919. 


Of the 100 largest advertisers of 1919, ninety-two 
spent in The Saturday Evening Post as much as in 1918 
or more. The other eight spent in The Saturday Evening 
Post from eighty-four per cent. to ninety-nine per cent. 
as much as they did in 1918. The aggregate expenditure 
of the 100 largest advertisers in 1919 exceeded eleven © 
and a half million dollars and showed an increase of 
approximately one-third over the expenditure of the 100 
largest advertisers in 1918. 


National Advertising Advantageous to Every Factor 


Obviously national advertising is proving advan- 
tageous to the manufacturer. 


It must also work to the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer—otherwise manufacturers would have failed 
to build permanent markets and would not be able with 
each succeeding year to spend more in advertising. 


It must also have proved to the advantage of dis- 
tributing factors, otherwise sales resistance would have 
nullified the manufacturer’s — efforts. Authoritative 
figures are lacking, but we are under the impression that. 
with the exception of a few concerns that grew great 
before the development of national advertising, those 
jobbing and retail establishments are showing the most 
rapid and most stable growth that take advantage of 
market opportunities created by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising. 
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The Trend of the Individual Concern 


It remains to discuss briefly the trend of the individ- 
ual concern. A sound credit judgment on an individ- 
ual concern seems to require a consideration of how it 
adapts its manufacturing and selling methods to the 
trend of the times and to the trend of its particular in- 
dustry. 


First. Is the product right? There is one thing ad- 
vertising will not do—it will not build a permanent 
market for an inferior product. The more a manufac- 
turer advertises unworthy merchandise the more quickly 
he brings about the dissolution of his business. 


Second. Do the manufacturing plant, the financial 
resources and the morale of employees give the concern 
an equal chance in manufacturing and buying with the 
strongest competitors in the field? 


Third. Are the selling methods such that, with other 
factors of competition equal, the concern is likely to 
excel ? 


Selling Methods 


Sales success, aS we see, is predicated primarily on 
four factors: 


First and most important, a good product—one that ~ 
people want, and one that is correct in price. 


Second. Correct relations with distributive factors— 
selling through the right channels and building sound 
relations of good will with every essential factor of dis- 
tribution. 
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Third. An effective sales organization. Advertis- 
ing does not replace the necessity for a vigorous, alert 
selling force—it simply creates a greater opportunity for 
a sales organization to cash in on its ability and its energy. 
It does not make the inefficient salesman equal to the 
strong. By creating greater sales opportunity it enables 
those who are efficient and energetic to widen the gap 
between their accomplishment and that of the inefficient 
or slothful. 


Fourth. Advertising to the ultimate consumer. Ad- 
vertising has two advantages over personal selling. In 
the first place, it reaches many people at once. If a man 
of twenty addressed a sales talk to a group of 100 people 
he might feel that he reached a worth-while audience; 
if the folowing day he addressed a similar audience of 
100 other people and so on for every working day, he 
might reasonably feel a sense of sales accomplishment; 
yet that young man would be well past eighty years of age 
before he could address 2,000,000 people. But a single 
issue of a magazine of large circulation reaches directly 
more than 2,000,000 persons and is probably read by sev- 
eral times that many people. 


In the second place, advertising can come again 
soon. If the young man of whom we spoke, after he had 
addressed 2,000,000 people, started around with a second 
message he would probably find his original audience all 
dead. Advertising can come again while the audience is 
still alive and is still thinking of the former messages. 


Continuous Advertising 


But not all advertising has equal value. Casual ad- 
vertising may accomplish some purpose, but we feel it 
has little value in building business. 
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Seasonal advertising may have some value in creat- 
ing permanent business, but we believe it has serious 
limitations. The application of seasonal advertising to a 
seasonal business tends to accentuate the selling peaks. 
As it does so it increases the need for clearance sales and 
as these become more important they tend to crowd for- 
ward to earlier dates and thus limit and more sharply de- 
fine the selling seasons. Year ’round advertising, on the 
contrary, applied to a seasonal product tends to lengthen 
the selling seasons and lifts the valleys as well as the 
peaks. 


Oranges were once considered a winter luxury— 
continuous advertising created a summer market so that 
summer Valencias frequently bring a higher price than 
winter Navals. Dates formerly had a sales season of 
about a month before Christmas; advertising suggested 
a new package and developed a year ’round market. The 
CaliforniaWalnut Growers’ Association, confronted one 
year with a large part of their crop unsold at the close 
of the traditional season, found that advertising would 
extend the season until the whole crop had been moved 
at satisfactory prices. Clothing manufacturers find that 
continuous advertising lengthens sales seasons and re- 
duces the need of clearance sales. Manufacturers of sup- 
posedly seasonal merchandise, such as soup and soft 
drinks, have found that seasonal limitations have van- 
ished under continuous advertising. 


Continuous Schedules Required 


Already over ninety per cent. of the advertising of 
The Saturday Evening Post is on continuous schedules and 
new advertising contracts and the renewal of old con- 
tracts are accepted only on that basis. 
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An advertiser may contract for an insertion every 
four weeks, every two weeks or every week, or in the 
case of double pages every eight weeks. The contract 
may call for space either large or small—even less than a 
quarter page—but whatever the unit specified it must be 
consistently maintained for a period of twelve months. 


Continuous advertising is the kind we commend to 
you as worthy of consideration in estimating business 
permanency. 


Summary 


To summarize: Foreign trade is a minor factor in 
American prosperity. The major factor is the domestic 
market and the largest single factor is the farm. The 
farmers of the country have during the past three years 
of large crops and exceptional prices accumulated a re- 
serve of buying power, and the increased valuation of 
their lands has given them a feeling of economic satis- 
faction. 


City incomes have also shown a marked increase and 
the statistics of banking and of trade indicate that the 
past three years have been not only years of industrial 
activity but also years of large accumulation of national 
capital. 


Into this situation comes national prohibition, re- 
ducing human wastage and unemployment, arousing in- 
dustrial ambition, directing expenditures into wholesome 
lines and making increased savings possible. 


The present year seems likely to find a further stimu- 
lation of business in an increased building program. 
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Under these conditions, barring an unexpected cata- 
clysm in Europe or an unprecedented crop failure, it 
seems reasonable to expect strong buying markets. The 
demands for expanded business seem likely to put a 
strain upon the banking resources that will necessitate 
careful judgments in order that effective efforts for pro- 
duction and distribution may not be handicapped. 


The great economic problem before the nation seems 
to be to increase production and that in turn depends 
largely on the attitude of labor. 


Labor and Its Earnings 


Labor may apply its increased earnings in several 
ways and much depends upon which is chosen. 


Labor may work less—such a policy would prove 
fatal to national prosperity and to the individual; for 
the higher the wages, the more industry would slow 
down and the more surely the laborer would become in 
spirit a loafer. 


Increased wages may be used to buy merchandise. 
Let us not begrudge the laborer a phonograph, a piano 
or an automobile. It may be the incentive needed to 
stimulate his productive energy. Figures of national 
wealth demonstrate that in periods of high earnings, 
even though accompanied by high spending, greater ac- 
cumulations are made than in periods of restricted pro- 
duction, even when characterized by rigid savings. 


The laborer formerly might spend his earnings for 
strong drink. That opportunity is fortunately closed. 
Probably the worst economic feature of alcoholic bever- 
ages was that they destroyed ambition and reduced the 
laborer to a hopeless round of dissipation and of part- 
time, ineffective labor, until industrial efficiency was 
destroyed. 
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Finally, labor may be encouraged to save. Here we 
believe is one of the great opportunities for the banks of 
America to perform a national service. 


A Policy of Saving 


To be sure, a policy of saving carried to its logical 
conclusion might slow industry down and defeat its own 
ends. But as a practical proposition, there is no danger 
that a policy of saving ever will be carried to its possible 
conclusion. The desire to buy is so strong a motive, that 
so long as merchandise is offered and the means to pur- 
chase exist, trade will continue. 


As a matter of fact, a policy of saving probably does 
less to restrict expenditures than at first seems likely. 
For as soon as saving is undertaken, immediately a strong 
incentive is created to increase earnings in order that the 
saving may be accomplished without curtailing accus- 
tomed comforts. 


With greatly increased wealth in the hands of 
farmers, laborers and tradesmen, present conditions 
appear to furnish the best opportunity in our national his- 
tory to secure new depositors and to encourage increases 
in weekly savings. Any accomplishment in this direc- 
tion will be a two-fold benefit. It will tend to increase 
production and will accumulate funds to meet the strain 
of expanded business. 


Credit Problems 


The problems that come before the modern credit 
man are many and complex. No longer is the credit man 
content to apply a rule of thumb to assets and liabilities. 
He needs to consider the outlook of business conditions, 
the trends of industries and to judge whether an indi- 
vidual concern is moving with the economic current. He 
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needs to take into consideration the merit of the product, 
the efficiency of manufacturing, of buying and, above all, 
of selling methods. To assist with these studies, the day 
may not be far distant when large banking concerns may 
consider commercial research divisions essential adjuncts 
to their credit departments. 


Throughout the realm of business enterprise eco- 
nomic laws are operating as inexorably as the laws of 
nature and those who, either consciously or by accident, 
go with the economic currents ride to prosperity, while 
those who try to stem the tide are doomed sooner or later 
to failure. 


Mr. Barbour: I think I voice the sentiment of every- 
one here in saying that we have not only been very much 
interested by the address of Mr. Parlin, but that we have 
also received a vast amount of education. Every point 
that he has made 1 think we will all endorse. We haven’t 
as yet endorsed them in our business, but as he said, dur- 
ing the war, by the effect of Government rule we were 
compelled to reduce the number of varieties, and we 
have done pretty well in that way. I hope as a result of 
the educational treats that have been given us today we 
will adopt many of the suggestions, and to show our 
appreciation of the talk that has been given us I move 
a rising vote of thanks. 


The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Parlin: I assure you, gentlemen, I thank you 
for your very courteous attention. It has been a very 
great pleasure to be with you. 


The President: It is a pleasure indeed to have such 
addresses as we have listened to this afternoon, and I 
am sure that all of the members of the Association join 
with me in thanking you for the efforts that you have 
made to entertain us. 
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The hour is getting late, it is 20 minutes to 5, and 
I think we had probably better not take upon any further 
business this afternoon. The Chair will entertain a mo- 
tion to adjourn. 


On motion, duly seconded, the session was adjourn- 
ed. 


MORNING SESSION 
May 13, 1920 


The President: Gentlemen, please come to order. 
Our subject this morning on the program is an address by 
Mr. Jones T. Templeton, Vice-President of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, and his topic is: ‘“‘Will the 
Extensive Sale of Enameled Ranges Benefit the Stove 
industry ?”’ 


Address by Mr. Jones T. Templeton 
“Will the Extensive Sale of Enameled Ranges 
Benefit the Stove Industry” 


A direct answer to the question contained in my sub- 
ject would be, that it would depend largely upon the 
manner in which the individual manufacturer makes and 
markets enameled ranges. 


If the industry is to be benefited in a permanent and 
substantial way, it must be determined that the manufac- 
t re of enameled ranges is practical, profitable and will 
aid the industry in supplying the home with the most 
1.0dern and sanitary cooking apparatus possible. 
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Based upon the experience of a number of leading 
manufacturers, it seems fair to assume that the enameling 
of ranges is practical, notwithstanding the extra and ex- 
pensive equipment necessary to produce them. 


Unfortunately, we are unable to assume that this new 
addition to our assortment is profitable for the reason, 
that the process of manufacture is very complicated and 
expensive and no one seems to have developed an accur- 
ate and satisfactory cost system in their enameling de- 
partment. 


If we are to judge the service of our industry to the 
American housewives by their approval of enameled 
ranges based upon their growing popularity, it would 
seem that we are supplying a real demand for a more 
modern and sanitary cooking device. 


If we view the matter from the standpoint of prefer- 
ence and convenience of the average stove manufacturer, 
I can understand why some might prefer to continue 
along the lines of least resistance, however, I question 
the advisability of standing in the way of progress if the 
enameling of ranges is a step forward in modernizing the 
kitchen and lightening the housewife’s burdens. 


If we can agree that a real demand for enameled 
ranges exist and that the manufacture of same is prac- 
tical, concerted action should be taken immediately in 
the direction of making our new undertaking profitable 
to the industry. 


I am sure we all realize that the foundation for our 
success in securing an adequate profit is to devise an 
accurate and if possible, a uniform cost system in cur 
enameling departments. 
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We seem to be fortunate in this respect as J under- 
stand the officers of our association have made a very 
exhaustive study of enameling costs and will present, for 
your consideration at this meeting, a uniforin enameling 
cost formula. 


If we can adopt a uniform cost system, it will, I am 
sure, aid greatly, if not entirely, in eliminating a practice 
which I consider the greatest possible enemy to profit. 


The practice or custom to which I refer is the method 
of arriving at the selling price of an enameled unit by 
auaing to a plain range a certain amount to cover the 
cost of enameling. 


The cost factors applying to the manufacture, hand- 
ling and marketing of an enameled range as compared 
with a plain cast or steel range are so numerous and 
uurerent that it seems desirable and necessary to figure 
the cost of the enameled unit as a separate and different 
range altogether, regardless of the fact that it is pro- 
duc. | from the same patterns used in a plain range. 


_In order that we may better understand and appreci- 
ate the importance of the above suggestion, suppose a 
manufacturer is making 5,000 plain cast ranges from a 
given pattern which nets him a satisfactory profit by 
adding a certain percent to his cost. 


Suppose he wants to sell some of the same range 
enameled and attempts to arrive at a proper and profit- 
avie selling price by adding to the price of the plain 
range a certain amount to cover the cost of enameling. 


I am of the opinion that he would be very much 
disappointed in the profit of the enameled range as com- 
pared with the plain range for the reason, that the cost 
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factors are so different and the expense is so much greater 
in every respect that it is necessary to add a larger 
percent to produce a satisfactory profit. 


The practice of arriving at a selling price of an 
enameled unit by adding a certain amount to the same 
range in plain finish is also bad from the standpoint of 
maintaining a good market. The tendency on the part of 
some manufacturers will be to make the extra charge for 
enameling as small as possible with the result that stove 
merchants will play one manufacturer’s extra charge for 
enameling against another, until the price is so low that 
enameled ranges will become unprofitable. 


The other result which will naturally follow is the 
process of lowering the standard of quality and finish to 
sch an extent that enameled ranges will soon fall into 
.srepute w.th the merchant and consumer and the manu- 
fact uzer will be left with a lot of expensive equipment on 
his hands. 


The life of the enameled range business depends 
upon a high standard of quality and finish to a greater 
extent than anything in our assortment. 


This is true because enamel on a range is finish and 
adds very greatly to the cost, making it necessary for 
the consumer to pay a much higher price and, of course, 
causes them to expect and demand a higher degree of 
perfection. 


It is comparatively easy for a manufacturer without an 
enameling plant to place an enameled range upon the 
market on account of his having access to certain job 
shop plants, and this very fact is a great temptation and 
o‘ten the cause of his fixing a selling price which is much 
lower than he could afford if he installed his own plant. 
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Having your castings enameled in an outside shop 
and mounting your ranges is satisfactory for a time, but 
when your volume reaches a certain point, it is necessary 
to have your own enameling plant and then your real 
troubles begin. 


The installation of an enameling department is a 
more expensive and difficult problem than some stove 
manufacturers realize. The erection of a building and 
the installing of proper equipment is of minor importance 
as compared with other problems, such as securing com- 
petent foremen and building an organization in your 
enameling department. 


The handling and treatment of enameled ranges is so 
important and different that it is necessary to extend 
your enameling organization ideas and methods to all 
departments through which enameled ranges pass. 


As a rule, on plain stoves and ranges, you can deter- 
mine with some degree of accuracy the loss from break- 
age and other causes in the process of manufacture, but 
this seems to be an unknown quantity as applied to 
enameled ranges. 


After about two years’ experience in conducting an 
enameling department, you feel justified in claiming that 
enameled ranges are “‘hand made.” 


I am tempted to say that until a man has made 
enameled ranges in his own shop, he is not competent to 
figure cost or fix a selling price. 


There is a difference of opinion among manufac- 
turers making enameled ranges as to which is the better 
process, dry or wet. It seems to me that the correct way 
to solve this problem would be to determine which 
process will produce the highest finish and most durable 
enamel. 
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The fact that a certain process will lower the cost 
and increase production is not sufficient reason for us 
tu adopt it, if it produces enamel with a dull, dead finish, 
full of blow holes and rough edges. A finish of this kind 
collects dirt and impurities of all kinds, and even though 
the user tries to keep it clean, it always has a dull, greasy 
appearance. 


An enameled range to fulfill its mission must have a 
high gloss finish which makes it easy to clean and as 
sanitary as possible in every respect. 


We should strive to see how good we can make 
enameled ranges instead of how cheap as we have demon- 
strated to our entire satisfaction that the consumer will 
pay a fair price for a good enameled range. 


Up to date, we have been selling the enamel idea 
as applied to stoves and ranges and now that the idea 
has been indorsed and accepted by the consumer, and 
such a large number of stove manufacturers are putting 
in enameling plants, we must compete with each other 
upon a finish and quality basis. 


There is a very serious problem confronting us in 
the development of the enameled range business and that 
is the growing tendency toward duplication of patterns 
and stock. 


This is partly due to the practice of furnishing these 
goods in different colors. Some manufacturers make 
white, gray, blue and black. This, in my opinion, in- 
creases their cost greatly and is unnecessary. 


If we could adopt one, and not to exceed two, colors, 
this would give us an assortment without so much dupli- 
cation. Gray and blue seem to be the most practical and 
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popular colors, black does not give the full value of 
enamel and white is the source of a much grief on account 
of the slightest imperfection being so apparent. 


Duplication should also be avoided by selecting a 
few of our best and most popular patterns instead of 
enameling so large an assortment. 


After considerable experience with enameling both 
steel and cast ranges, our company decided to use a cast 
range. It is more practical and desirable for enameling 
purposes than a steel range. 


Special attention should be given to crating, we have 
experimented with many kinds and styles of crates in- 
cluding the pioneer box, but have not yet solved the prob- 
lem to our entire satisfaction. 


It seems unfair and unreasonable to expect the man- 
ufacturer to make good damage to an enameled range 
after it leaves his hands, but the importance of having 
the consumer satisfied is so great that we are often com- 
pelled to make allowances for damage which occurred in 
transit or in passing through the merchant’s hands. Com- 
plaints from the merchant and consumer regarding 
chipping, crazing and discoloration could be avoided if 
the traveling and retail salesmen would cease making a 
lot of extravagant claims and giving guarantees which 
cause a woman to demand a new range if some slight im- 
perfection or damage is discovered. 
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The following customs are pretty generally observed 
in the western market. Costs are figured and prices are 
made upon enameled units without any regard to similar 
ranges in plain finish. 


The manufacturer’s responsibility for breakage or 
damage ceases when he obtains receipts from transporta- 
tion companies. 
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If enamel peels or flakes off apparently due to the 
casting not being properly prepared before enamel was 
applied, it is replaced without charge. 


The price of enameled parts for repair purposes 1s 
35 cents per pound for cast iron and $1.25 per square 
foot for steel. 


Instead of enameled ranges being a luxury for the 
rich, it seems that they are purchased largely by house- 
wives who do their own work and take a great pride in 
their kitchen. This gives us a wonderful field for the 
development of enameled range business. 


If you will compare the stove industry with other 
industries which make modern and sanitary equipment 
for the home, such as refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, 
enameled zincs, enameled cooking utensils, and bathroom 
equipment, it would seem that we have neglected a won- 
derful opportunity to modernize and sanitize the kitchen. 


For many years, the bathroom has been far more 
modern and sanitary in equipment than the kitchen. This, 
of course, has been brought about largely through the 
progressiveness of manufacturers of bathroom equip- 
ment. 


An enameled range is the result of complaints and 
suggestions from housewives, and seems to be as popular 
in small towns and farming communities as in cities. 


The actual value represented in an enameled range 
as compared with other household articles such as a 
buffet, a dresser, a table or a victrola is much greater and 
is easily recognized by the consumer when their atten- 
tion is directed to the comparison. 
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It makes a very strong appeal to the housewife and 
seems to re-interest her in the stove business. Shortage 
of labor compels many who formerly had servants to do 
their own work which gives them a very substantial 
reason for replacing their old stove with a modern and 
sanitary enameled range. , 


We also find that the enameled range appeals to the 
retail merchant from the standpoint of business building 
and profit making. 


An enameled range looks worth the price, and when 
properly displayed on a sample floor or in a show win- 
dow, attracts more attention and causes more favorable 
comment than anything in the stove line. 


When it is placed in a kitchen, the housewife never 
misses an opportunity to show it to her friends and neigh- 
bors and tell them how easy it is to keep clean as com- 
pared with her old range. 


Its attractiveness and sanitary features awakens new 
interest among retail salesmen and they are always 
anxious for an opportunity to show and sell enameled 
ranges. 


It is a good subject for live model demonstrations, 
cooking exhibits, special sales and bears a greater profit 
than any range on a retailer’s floor. 


Since the housewife must buy, the dealer sell and the 
traveling salesman get his order before the manufacturer 
can benefit, it is important that all factors be in accord 
before any specialty can be considered beneficial to the 
industry. 
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All these first three elements the housewife, dealer 
and traveling salesman, as far as I can determine, regard 
the enameled range as a positive life saver in the stove 
business and a boon to womankind. 


I believe, therefore, that the enameled range has 
come to stay and that every progressive manufacturer 
should encourage its sale. 


Enameled ranges cannot continue to be regarded as 
a highly desirable modern development, unless they are 
well made and capable of giving surpassing service. 


‘“‘Price Cutters” or cheapeners of the enameled range 
will cause it to rapidly lose its sales value and will hurt 
not only themselves, but everyone in the industry. 


The President: I had in mind, gentlemen, to make 
a slight apology for having put on the program a mem- 
ber of our firm, but I felt that this enamel situation was 
important and knowing Mr. Templeton’s clear insight 
into it, I took the liberty of putting him on the program 
so that he could give you this paper. I am very glad 
indeed to see the enthusiasm with which you received 
it. I knew he could do it. 


The next subject on our program is the Welfare of 
the Association. Under this heading you will remember 
last year we had a meeting of the secretaries of the local 
associations. ‘They presented to the general meeting :a 
list of recommendations and a report of operations dur- 
ing the year. It was most interesting. It was so inter- 
esting to me personally that I kept it on my desk the 
entire year as a folder that was opened every day. It 
brought before me all of the things which we ought to 
do daily and ought to keep in mind daily, and this com- 
mittee of local secretaries had a meeting a few days ago 
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and they have another report to make on last year’s busi- 
ness, and certain recommendations. I will call on the 
Chairman of the Local Secretaries Committee to make 
that report, Mr. John R. McKnight. 


Report of Local Secretaries 


May 18, 1920. 


At the request of President Van Cleave and in view of 
a report made at the Convention of the N. A. S. M. 
held May 14 and 15, 1919, at which time recom- 
mendations made by the Secretaries of the Local Associa- 
tions were adopted, your Secretaries met on May 12 
and after carefully considering present terms and prac- 
tices, and discussing matters that they believe to be of 
interest and value to you, desire to report as follows: 


That in their opinion and in the best interests of the 
Stove Manufacturers they represent, it is most desirable 
that “Uniform Practices” exist in all territories and among 
all members of local Associations. 


To this end we find that today “Uniform Terms” of 2%, 
10 days, net 30 days or 60 days, with trade acceptance 
and a fall dating of September 1 is thoroughly estab- 
lished. 


The ‘“‘Piece Prices’ on Stove Repairs are growing in 
favor every day and while all manufacturers have not yet 
adopted this basis of selling their repairs, many have and 
' find it very satisfactory to themselves, the jobber and the 
dealer. 


That “Quantity Rebates” which formerly were allowed 
in many cases, are now almost entirely abolished. 
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That the making of ‘‘One Price”’ by an individual manu- 
facturer on stoves sold in all territories has been tried out 
in a number of cases and found to be entirely possible and 
of great advantage. 


In view of these conditions, concerning which recom- 
mendations were taken up in 1919 and adopted, and 
which have improved wonderfully since that time, we now 
recommend the following action: 


Ist. That Uniform Practices be established as rapidly 
as possible. 


2nd. That Quantity Rebates which are now con- 
demned by The Federal Trade Commission as an unfair 
practice, be entirely abolished by all stove manufacturers. 


srd. That wherever Trade Acceptances are not now 
used, they be put in force as they will be needed more and 
more in the future as the present abnormal conditions in 
business settle down to a norma! basis. 


Ath. That Freight Allowances be eliminated as much 
as possible except where local conditions demand such 
practice, and then that instead of the present custom of 
allowing full freight as now practiced in some territories, 
a uniform maximum rate per hundred be allowed in each 
local association territory, this recommendation being 
made especially on account of the big advance in freight 
rates which is now before all manufacturers. 


Sth. That the Credit or Collection Bureaus now estab- 
lished and in use in several territories be used by the mem- 
bers as a means of collecting slow and bad accounts in 
view of the very good results already accomplished and 
to strengthen the collective force in this work to which 
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said good results are due. Also that such Collection 
Bureaus be established in the sections not now enjoying 
such benefit. 


6th. That the “Quarterly Sales Practice” be adopted, 
which means that all orders taken at prevailing prices in 
January, February and March, be taken for shipment 
prior to April 1 and any order taken for shipment after 
April 1 be subject to prevailing prices at time of shipment, 
and so on every three months throughout the year, this 
practice being strongly recommended on account of the 
constant changes in costs of manufacture. 


7th. That “Terms” and “General Practices” now ex- 
isting in the territories of all local associations be ob- 
served and respected by all members of all associations 
when they make sales in territories outside of their own. 


8th. That every association member encourage the 
adoption of the National Cost System and wherever it is 
not now in use, it be promptly installed as a safeguard 
against undue losses. 


Also that the National Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers send a copy of its Cost Manual to all stove manufac- 
turers (not members of the N. A. S. M.) free of charge 
and advise them of the means at hand to install it. 


9th. That in the interests of all members of all local 
associations, and in order that the closest possible contact 
and best co-operation be had, the Secretaries of all local 
associations meet at regular intervals throughout the year 
at some central point, one of their meetings to be at the 
time of the annual convention of the N. A. S. M. 


10th. That Costs at all times govern changes made in 
selling prices and that the real standard of value of 
stoves and furnaces be established and maintained as 
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business conditions return to a normal basis and that they 
never be allowed to return to the unprofitable standard 
of past years. 


Signed— 


P. W. ELLIOTT, Secy. 

A. W. WILLIAMS, Secy. 

W.H. CLOUD, Secy. 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Secy. 

JOHN R. McKNIGHT, Secy., Chairman. 


The President: Are there any questions to be asked 
of Mr. McKnight? 


(No response.) 


The President: I feel, gentlemen, that the subjects 
covered in Mr. McKnight’s report are of very great im- 
portance to this Association. The local secretaries have 
before them all the time these matters that come up in 
their local associations, and then when they get together 
they nationalize it as it were, which brings it up to this 
Association, and I think under the heading ‘“‘Welfare of 
the Association” that their report is most important be- 
cause they certainly have recommended things which 
will do this Association a great amount of good if we can 
adopt them. I think it would be very much in order if 
some member would offer a resolution that the report of 
the secretaries not only be adopted but endorsed by this 
Association. 


Mr. Patten: I offer that resolution. 


Mr. Wilkinson: I move to amend that resolution to 
read “that an individual copy of the secretaries’ report 
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be mailed to each member,” such as the one that you 
had on your desk. It is easier to refer to. 


The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
report of the Local Secretaries be adopted, endorsed by 
the Association, and that a copy of the report be sent to 
the members of the Association. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


- Statistics 


The President: Another subject under the heading 
of Welfare of the Association is the statistical report 
which has caused considerable comment at our past meet- 
ings, and the subject I think should be thrown open for 
discussion, so that we may know at this time whether 
you want these _ statistical reports or whether 
you do not want them. I think it is not right at all for 
an association to spend its money and to- have Secretary 
Wood spend his effort to get out these reports and write 


letter after letter trying to get these reports in if the 


Association does not want them. Personally I think they 
are of very great value, and I know that a great number 
of our members also think so. It has been suggested, 
and I think very well of the suggestion, that a committee 
be appointed to prepare a questionnaire for obtaining 
statistics for the ‘report at our next meeting, and it is sug- 
gested that the presidents of the local associations be 
appointed to have a meeting at the expense of the Na- 
tional Association, at which time they will prepare such 
a questionnaire. This questionnaire would be sent out 
prior to our meeting by this committee. Another phase 
of that situation is this: It would cost considerable 
money for those gentlemen to meet. If we want the 
statistical reports that expense will be nominal, but if 
we do not want them we should not spend it, so that if 
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we can determine at this time whether we do or do not 
want reports then we can work out the plan of getting 
them and if this suggestion meets with your approval it 
could be handled in that way. I would like to hear from 
some of the gentlemen on the floor on this subject and 
let us find out whether we want these statistics or whether 
we do not. 


Mr. McCarthy: I want to endorse all that Mr. Myers 
said yesterday about this as a national organization, 
gathering its statistics along the lines that the question- 
naires have always undertaken to do. Certainly a national 
organization representing an industry so important as 
the stove industry would want to gather information in 
a national way that would tell us something as to what 
we are doing in this country. Personally, my experience 
in undertaking to answer this questionnaire in the past has 
been difficult, because our company probably does not 
do business like the rest of you, and it has been impossible 
to answer some of these questions. We have heretofore 
given you all the answers we could and leaving those that 
we could not answer blank. I think what we want to do, 
if it is possible, is to get out a questionnaire that will serve 
every purpose and that regardless of how we run our busi- 
ness we should be able to answer. For instance, as I 
stated yesterday, we run from July to July. That makes 
it hard for us to tell you what we have done for the 
calendar year. However, we could, with a great amount 
of work, dig that out for you, which we are always will- 
ing to do. One of the things it was difficult to answer 
was how many cook stoves from $10 to $15 were sold, 
and how many from $15 to $25? Wedo not keep a 
record of how many stoves we sell at a given price. We 
know how many stoves we sell, but not how many at one 
price and how many at another. I would be greatly inter- 
ested in seeing a questionnaire that would mean all we 
would want in the way of information and something in 
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the way of a more simple form that probably we would all 
act on. 


Mr. Jones: In that connection it seems to me that if 
this questionnaire is gotten out it would be just as well to 
send it out as early as possible rather than wait for a 
month or two months before the meeting, so that we 
would know what information is wanted and keep our 
records accordingly. 


The President: I think that is a very good suggestion. 


Mr. Ouerbacker: Mr. President, on that subject, I 
would suggest this—if the local secretaries who are in 
touch with their manufacturers all through the year 
could get up a questionnaire in their own localities that 
would fill the bill and would get that information, then 
they could report to the National Secretary—in the South 
we manufacture a different line of stoves than is manu- 
factured in the North and we carry on our business in a 
different way, I am speaking of the Southern stove manu- 
facturers. We make up a questionnaire that would 
furnish the information to the National Secretary. And it 
could be handled by everyone in our organization. If 
our Secretary could compile this information from the 
Southern Association so as to simplify matters to such an 
extent that it could be gotten up with very little work, 
I think it would be a good idea and I think that if the 
local associations were to furnish this information to your 
National Secretary it would be much more easily obtained 
and could be gotten in an intelligent way. 


Mr. Barbour: I think this is a subject that is of 
much importance to the members of our organization, as 
much as any subject that could possibly come before us. 
This is an old subject, one that goes way back to the days 
of our earliest secretary. Sheets were sent out asking 
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members to give our secretary certain data that would en- 
able him to give valuable information to you as members. 
‘nat is, if we could receive that information with any 
percentage of what our business represented. The 
present Secretary in my opinion is well informed in re- 
gard to what is really necessary to be sent out to our 
members, and he has sent out those questionnaires and 
what has been the result? This year, if I understand 
correctly, he has had the lowest number of reports of any 
year. Now I do not see the necessity of a committee. No 
member could have or has the amount of intelligence that 
our Secretary has on this subject. Therefore I am going 
to make the suggestion that this be left in the hands of 
the Secretary, for him to work out such a questionnaire 
as he thinks will best suit all conditions, and send it to 
the members of our committee, asking them to make sug- 
gestions and changes so that it will be adaptable to the 
Southern territory, if you please, the Western territory, 
the Eastern territory, or any other. In that way I be- 
lieve that the Secretary could prepare a questionnaire 
getting the information from the members as suggested 
that would bring about somewhat better results than we 
have had in the past. 


But here is the main question and I think it ought to 
be decided at this meeting. Are you gentlemen willing 
to give the information that he in the past has endeavored 
to obtain? That is the difficulty. So far as our company 
is concerned to the best of my knowledge and belief we 
nevor have failed to send in a report. Now if each one 
of our members, or even a majority of our members, had 
followed along the same lines we would have got the 
information, but they don’t do it, and the important 
question seems to me to be are we willing to subscribe 
and fill up the questionnaire whenever the STN can 
prepare it and send it to you? 
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Mr. Philip Will: I think if we follow the suggestion 
made by our Southern member we will make better prog- 
ress. The men that do not fill out these reports and per- 
haps are not interested are not expressing themselves 
here. I think if you get this discussed by the local associa- 
tions, each of them, a smaller group, you will bring out 
perhaps more reasons why they are not doing it, and in 
the discussion something will develop which will result 
in changing things or suggestions being made which will 
get these men interested and bring in a larger percentage 
of replies. I think to let Secretary Wood follow along 
the plan that has been followed heretofore and then put 
his blank into the hands of local secretaries is putting 
the cart before the horse. I think the suggestions should 
originate with the local secretaries and then go to Secre- 
tary Wood who could then make up the form, because 
I believe you will agree some standardized form is desir- 
able and then send it back to the local associations. I 
think by giving it that attention we will get results and 
that is what we are after. 


Mr. Myers: Mr. President, I favor strongly your 
suggestion. Of course the presidents of the local associa- 
tions would get what information they wanted, and could 
no doubt get it through the secretaries if they did not per- 
sonally solicit. The secretaries are officially attached 
while the presidents of the local associations are manu- 
facturers themselves. They will undoubtedly be able to 
get a great deal of information that is not now furnished, 
not because it would be refused, but there is a suspicion 
that it might not be used properly. I think it is quite a 
chore to do it, to start with, and when that questionnaire 
comes to me I will confess the first inclination is to lay 
it aside. We all have other things to do and we are 
burdened with other business and it means lots of time. 
We need more time, as one of the gentlemen suggests, 
but I think very largely the reason why we do not get 
more information is through neglect. 
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Mr. Ouerbacker: Mr. Chairman, in discussing this 
subject, I would say this is a national question, and I 
believe my reason for suggesting that this information 
first be furnished through the local secretaries was for the 
reason that in the Southern Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers there are only, I think, six or seven members 
of the National Association, and we have close to forty 
members. Now when the questionnaire is sent out from 
the National Association a lot of these little fellows in 
the South would not stop to take the time to furnish the 
desired information, where they would furnish it through 
our local association. Now our local secretary could work 
through the National Secretary, as this is a national 
proposition, and give that gathering of information more 
attention. If a man does not furnish it he could tell the 
local secretary whether he is a member of the National 
Association or not. A lot of these little stove founders 
are not members of the National Association, but are 
members of local associations. They would furnish that 
information to the local secretaries in whom they have 
the utmost confidence, when they would not furnish it to 
the Secretary for your National Association. That is the 
reason that I suggested that this information be furnished 
and compiled through the local secretaries for the 
National Secretary, for it is a national proposition. 


The President: Gentlemen, if you will allow the 
Chair to make a remark, the questionnaire which was 
sent out last year was given very close attention by your 
Secretary and your President. The questions that have 
been asked there are very simple questions. All of these 
complicated things that were formerly asked for are 
eliminated. I expected that a great number of the 
gentlemen in this room did not see that or did not give it 
sufficient time to know just what was asked for. The 
things that were asked for on this questionnaire are just 
the ‘simple things as well as the big things. If we get 
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this information we can get a fairly interesting report 
without too many figures. If you gentlemen get this in- 
formation you don’t get any information about the volume 
of business or tonnage or anything of that kind. The 
great problem as I see it is this, as Mr. Myers said, it is a 
lack of interest and nothing else. It would take your 
cost clerk not over two hours. It does not make any dif- 
ference when your business year ends or how you keep 
your pooks. Those questions can be answered by any 
ordinary clerk who has access to your books in two hours. 
I think it is due this Association that you insist on those 
clerks putting in at least that much time to get these 
statistics. The report asked for is a good report. With- 
out these cardinal points you do not have anything at all. 
The difficult things have already been removed, so that 
as the Chair sees it the question is this more than any- 
thing else: Could your local presidents and secretaries 
be interested enough in this subject to push it and arouse 
interest in it in the local associations? If so, then the 
results will show in the National Association. The sta- 
tistical report is not hard to compile if you give us what 
we ask for here. We will have something worth while 
then, and it is not a question of having a written report 
but it is the fact that we have no answers and no interest. 


Mr. Lansing: Mr. Chairman, of course we all agree 
that work of this kind should be done through our local 
secretaries or through our secretaries of the local associa- 
tions. For a good many years we have been trying out 
the plan of gathering statistics through our official Secre- 
tary, and there are no doubt a good many reasons why 
that information isn’t in. It occurred to me that a model 
questionnaire might be devised by some responsible man- 
ufacturer—not necessarily the president of the _ local 
associations, but some manufacturer in each district who 
could take this subject up as a manufacturer and assume 
responsibility as a member of the local association, with 
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such help as he might require, in addition to what he 
could secure from the Secretary. He could hit upon 
something that would fit every section of the country, be- 
cause it is desirable to get statistics. I think ours is the 
only trade that has no statistics of value to manufacturers. 
Now in considering the suggestion made by the President 
and also by Mr. Myers when he was on his feet, and 
others, it occurred to me that you could take, for instance, 
the President of the New England Association, the West- 
ern Association, the Southern Association, and put them 
on a committee together with other manufacturers to 
formulate a system of questions that would fit each 
association or district, and then the responsibility would 
be on’ the President or whoever was selected from that 
district. It would be up to him to see that the questions 
were answered. It would be a new departure. It might 
succeed where we had failed. That is the reason why I 
think it is a good thing not to follow any stereotyped 
lines. You must bear in mind the secretaries of our 
associations are not manufacturers. They are diligent, 
finely-equipped men, and do their work well, and I would 
be the last one to minimize their usefulness. I can ask 
Mr. Lindemann something and he might tell me and he 
might not, but I can ask him a question as a brother man- 
ufacturer, situated as he is, that he would be more willing 
to answer than if someone came in, a secretary, and said, 
“IT want this information.’ Provided, of course, he could 
be assured that whatever information he gave me would 
not be used to his detriment personally, we might suc- 
ceed in getting information that we have not heretofore 
obtained. If the Association wants the statistics we can 
afford to pay $500 or more, to pay the expenses of a good 
committee to meet the secretaries and get out a set of 
questions that would apply through the Western Associa- 
tion, the Southern Association, The New England Associa- 
tion, or any association. Possibly we can get what we 
have been trying to get for the last twenty years, work- 
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able statistics. If we could get seventy-five per cent. of our 
manufacturers to make a fair report we would know 
where we are at. If we were sure of fifty we would know 
where we are at. But we have never succeeded in getting 
more than twenty-five to forty per cent. to answer these 
questions, and I believe a committee should be appointed 
with power. Try it out. 


If we have to spend five or six hundred dollars to 
do it let’s spend it. We can do no more than fail. Let’s 
try it. We have tried methods in the past that have not 
succeeded. The suggestion of Mr. Myers yesterday was 
a good one, and I think our Secretary made the same sug- 
gestion in his report. : 


Mr. Leach: We have a very able Executive Com- 
mittee, and it is as a rule representative of the whole 
country, and I imagine we meet during the year and I 
should think if this was left to the Executive Committee 
to draw up a paper that would be satisfactory each one 
would know what would be adapted to his section, and 
if it was left to the Executive Committee to see that this 
was sent in I should think it would be better than the 
secretaries or a special committee. 


Mr. Barstow: I believe the local associations can get 
the information better. Here is an instance. I remem- 
ber at one time when Percy Elliott was our ‘National 
Secretary he particularly got after us in New England. 
We know him pretty well. Without any question it can 
be done that way and done better. Now I have heard of 
one or two manufacturers that didn’t send in the informa- 
tion because they did not get the papers until about the 
Ist of May: Another suggestion I would make—it may 
not come well from me because we didn’t send in any 
report this year for various reasons—but there is a pos- 
sibility of our convention being held somewhere else next 
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year. Ancient history isn’t always valuable. If the final 
tabulation that is made does not come to us until June, 
the ideas we get from it, and we all get some, are of very 
little value for the current year. Wouldn’t it be possible 
to get the papers out the first of the year or shortly there- 
after and send out to every member the final tabulation 
arrived at as a result of the separate questionnaires sent 
in, have it printed and sent out through the mail to us 
very early in the year. We would then have something 
to think about in connection with our own business for 
the current year and at the same time something to talk 
about when the meeting takes place. 


The President: That will be a good suggestion to 
give to this committee should one be appointed. 


Mr. Warren: It seems to me we have the cart be- 
fore the horse. We are discussing means of getting in- 
formation and we do not know whether we want it. It 
seems to me we had better decide here right off whether 
we want to go on and try to get this information. If we 
do let’s try and get it but let’s stop talking about it until 
we determine whether we want it. I move, sir, that it is 
the sense of this meeting that information such as we 
ought to have as manufacturers regarding our business be 
obtained and a report be made at the next meeting. 


The motion was duly seconded. 
Mr. Barbour: Be obtained how? 


Mr. Warren: Let’s find out if we want it. This is 
just to put the Association on record. Let’s pass that 
resolution or let’s kill it. If we kill it the subject is over. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. President, Mr. Warren started just 
where I was going to begin. I have heard these statistics 
talked of ever since I have belonged to this Association, 
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and it is nothing but a lot of bunk when you talk about 
secretaries doing the work. If there is a man in this 
room who belongs to this Association and he wants these 
figures it is not for the secretary to do it. Let him do it 
himself. This is passing the buck. This isn’t an ordinary 
poker game, this is business. If you believe in it, if you 
believe these figures are worth anything, let’s be Ameri- 
cans first, let the majority rule whether we want to really 
_ave these statistics, and if we do don’t go home and pass 
the buck to George but do it yourself because the first 
thing that broke this down was by having a damn poor 
secretary, a man who some of us didn’t believe in, and 
one of the reasons why we made a fight in New York for 
Percy Elliott was that I absolutely believed he was on 
the level and every other man who knew him knew he 
was and knew that if you sent in statistics to him that 
nobody else in the world knew anything about it but 
just you and he, and I believe in Bob Wood. There we 
have a fellow who is an American and on the level, and 
I wouldn’t hesitate to fill out all the questionnaires that 
he sends. Now if you don’t feel:'that way about it—and 
I want to call your attention to the fact that here is a 
reception committee with a number of slaves on it, and 
I have them in my charge, and I expect all those slaves 
to get busy and either vote to have this questionnaire 
filled out or vote you don’t want it, then we will do busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Barbour: Rising vote. 


The President: You heard the motion as put to you 
by Mr. Warren and which has just been read to you by 
the stenographer. All in favor of this resolution will 
please rise. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Mr. Warner: Now, Mr. President, I haven’t had any 
chance to mix this thing up at all, but I want you gentle- 
men to just simply be human a little while and just 
simply know there is no secretary in the world that can 
go out and fill out this questionnaire as well as you can 
yourself. Now don’t forget about that. You are the 
feilow. You are paying your dues into this organiza- 
tion for certain benefits, and without this information this 
ballot isn’t worth a continental, unless you do it. When 
a man says he didn’t get his notification until May and 
it was mailed out in April, you and I know one of two 
things, either that Burleson has sent it in an aeroplane 
and it got shot to pieces or else he is a damned liar, be- 
cause the mail goes to all of us in the regular way and 
is only detained semi-occasionally by strikes and for other 
reasons, but I do hope to live until 1921 and go to one 
meeting in my life when the Secretary can get up and 
read something that has some real pep to it and has some 
real value to it rather than this attempted estimating, be- 
cause we can do that at home. Now, boys, go to it. 


Mr. Myers: I move that a committee be appointed 
as outlined by the President in his remarks from time to 
time during this discussion. 


Mr. Barbour: Mr. President, I do not like to disa- 
gree with my friends Lansing and Myers. Now the 
resolution of Mr. Warren called on us first to express 
whether we wanted this information and to report at the 
next meeting. That didn’t say how, of course, we should 
report, but it seems to me we have had this thing pretty 
well discussed and I fail to see the necessity of a special 
committee. The local organizations have a secretary and 
they have a president, and either one of those, or both, 
are interested in the stove institutions. In our Western 
Association our President is Mr. Templeton, and we have 
perfect confidence in him. I believe the local associa- 
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tions in the East can also take care of it there. Mr. 
Lansing has perhaps suggested it is necessary to have a 
stove man on the committee, and you have it, or your 
district will in looking after this one subject. Now that 
we have made it so clear it seems to me that we should 
go through with it in that way to the next year and see 
if we don’t get some reports. Mr. Warren has, I think, 
paved the way. As I said before, it was up to the mem- 
bers of this organization. If they will make out these 
reports they can bring them to us at the next meeting and 
I think we should try it this way for the first year, and 
see whether we get results, without paying five or six or 
seven hundred dollars. I don’t care about the expense, 
but I don’t see the benefit. 


Mr. McCarthy: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I can 
offer a suggestion that will bring this to a conclusion. We 
are all on record as endorsing the idea of giving this in- © 
formation. Not only are we on record as endorsing it, 
but we agree we are to furnish it. I take it that is what 
the unanimous rising vote meant. Not only do we en- 
dorse the idea, but we are going to furnish the informa- 
tion. I believe that it is not necessary to bring about a 
great big meeting at any considerable expense, but to 
confine it in certain locations to the presidents of local 
organizations, nor would I recommend that the secre- 
taries go to that unusual effort and expense for this pur- 
pose. It is hardly necessary, but it seems that the local 
secretaries’ report recommends, which we have endorsed, 
I believe, the idea of local secretaries convening two or 
three times a year— 


The President: Frequently. 
Mr. McCarthy: Now that is going to take place any- 


how whether any action on this is taken or not. Your 
local secretaries no doubt in the next quarter are going 
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to have a meeting for some purpose or other, and I would 
suggest that Mr. Wood be at the next meeting, if possible, 
and that on that occasion simply the matter of the form 
of statistics be gone over, and if there are any changes 
that may be suggested in the form they can be effected 
at that time and it may be from what Mr. Van Cleave 
says, we have the most practical and the simplest form 
that we want. I will admit that when that form came 
to my office I was very busy trying to arrange my affairs 
so that I could get to this meeting. I didn’t read it. I 
sent it immediately to the Secretary of our company 
and asked him to give the information. I thought it was 
the same old form wanting to know how many stoves 
at $10 and how many at $15, and so forth. I don’t see 
the use of a special meeting. 


Mr. Templeton: I would like to support Mr. Bar- 
bour’s suggestion. It doesn’t seem to me that it is neces- 
sary to create new machinery when we have local ma- 
chinery that can bring about the result we want. Judg- 
ing from the Secretary’s report that was made this morn- 
ing and endorsed it appears that the general working 
machinery and local association have been more efficient 
and more satisfactory to their members, National mem- 
bers, than ever before in the history of the country. We 
are in better shape than ever before so far as a good 
market is concerned and good prices in the industry. 
Now, speaking for the Western, and as President of that 
Association, and I am sure our Secretary, Mr. Williams, 
will join me in this statement, we will be very glad and 
delighted to take it up as a special order of business in 
the Western Association and do everything in our power 
to bring about the result we are seeking. It seems to 
me we should first locate any reason or cause why an 
individual manufacturer would not give the information. 
If Mr. Wood will furnish us copies of the questionnaire 
and allow us to take the matter up with our individual 
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members and find out what objection they have, we will 
eliminate that and that would give us time, I think, to 
do the work and give Secretary Wood the information he 
wants, I see no reason why it should not be handled to 
good advantage through our local organizations. 


Mr. Mitchell: I rise to move that the question of the 
method of gathering this information be placed in the 
hands of the President of this Association with power to 
act. 


The President: There is a previous motion before 
the house, Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. Mitchell: I move that as a substitute, or as an 
amendment, as you wish. 


The President: What is the motion? 


Mr. Mitchell: That a committee be appointed of 
local presidents to handle this question. 


Mr. Jones: We all agree this information is desir- 
able and we are going to get it. It seems to me we will 
lose an excellent opportunity if we do not do it in the 
best possible way. The questionnaire that was sent out 
last year may be the best we can have but it may not, and 
the presidents of’ the local associations are the ones to 
check that up and decide on it. I would suggest, after 
having a meeting of our local associations and finding 
out the sense of their members as to what they think 
about the present questionnaire, that then the secretaries 
of the local associations should make it their business to 
get the information from the members of their associa- 
tions and turn it in to the National Secretary who will 
have it printed and in the hands of the membership of 
the National Association just as soon after the first of 
the year 1921 as possible and not wait for our meeting 
next May or June. 
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Mr. Warren: I think Mr. Templeton and Mr. Jones 
have made the suggestion that will carry this thing 
through without any further trouble or appointment of 
further committees. I believe it should be taken up, as 
Mr. Templeton says, in the local associations, and I will 
agree in our association to have it taken up right after 
the first of the year, if I am still chairman of it, and I 
think our members are willing to fill out those questions 
and we can get a majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion. I believe it can be done in that way. 


(Cries of question.) 


The President: We have the original motion of Mr. 
Myers, to which Mr. Mitchell has offered a substitute to 
the effect, as I understand it, that the question of the 
method of procuring this information be placed in the 
hands of the President. Is there a second? 


Mr. Myers: I accept that. 


Upon a vote being taken the substitute offered by 
Mr. Mitchell was adopted. 


The President: Gentlemen, we have in the room at 
the present time Mr. A. N. Parlin, one of the former 
Presidents of our Association, who served the Associa- 
tion from 1901 to 19038, and I desire to state also that he 
presided over the affairs of the meeting when it was last 
held in this City of Boston. I know we should all like 
to hear from Mr. Parlin. 


Mr. Parlin: I think this is taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of a man, and while I came here fully determined 
to apologize to you for forgetting the date of the meet- 
ing and so not being present to welcome you when you 
came, I have not had any idea of saying anything more 
than that. Mr. Walker called me up this morning and 
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asked me if I had forgotten all about this meeting, and 
I told him I thought it was to be held on the 20th, show- 
ing that I am growing old and losing my memory, at 
least. I can only say to you that I am very glad indeed 
to welcome you here in Boston. I only wish that I could 
have had a better memory and been on hand when you 
arrived to be able to do my little mite to make your stay 
here pleasant. Boston we are very fond of. Mr. Warner 
will agree with me on that, and if we had a good chance 
we could make you think so, if the weather would let us. 
However, we hope you have enjoyed yourselves. I cer- 
tainly do. I know everybody in New England thinks 
the same. We do not get a chance to see people from so 
far away very often, and while I personally have severed 
my connection with the stove business a great many years 
ago, and when I did so you were kind enough to honor 
me with a life membership, I believe, I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for that, but having spent forty 
years of my life in the industry in which you are engaged 
I could never forget or lose interest in the business itself 
and the people with whom I was associated during those 
best years of my life. I thank you for this opportunity, 
gentlemen, of seeing you and having said these few 
words. 


(Applause. ) 


The President: It is a very great pleasure indeed 
to have you with us, Mr. Parlin. We are sorry you were 
not here during our earlier sessions. | 


Report of Committee on Next Place of Meeting 


Mr. Myers: The Committee on the Next Place of 
Meeting report, Mr. Kahn, Mr. Barstow, Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Myers, of the six who were appointed on that 
Committee. Having given careful consideration to the 
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cities mentioned, particularly St. Louis, from whom a 
very pressing invitation was received through the Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau, supplemented by invita- 
tions from the Mayor of St. Louis, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Western Retailers and Advertising Club and 
many others—and from the City of Peoria, Ill., which 
also extended a pressing invitation through the Conven- 
tion Bureau of that city, the members of the Committee 
have felt forced to render a report recommending that the 
next place of meeting be New York City, and we accord- 
ingly make that recommendation. This seemed to be the 
unanimous desire among those whom we approached. 


(Applause.) 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of your Committee on the next place of meeting. 
What is your pleasure? 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
Mr. Gardner: When will the meeting be? 


The President: That subject is docketed for this 
session and at the proper time we will come to a vote on 
it. There is a resolution before us that the time of the 
meeting be changed to the first Wednesday in June, and 
that will have to be voted on at this session. I suppose 
while on the subject we might as well consider that at 
this time. Are there any remarks to be made on the sub- 
ject? If not we will proceed to a vote on it. The ques- 
tion is as to whether the time of meeting shall be changed 
from the present, which is the second Wednesday in May, 
to the first Wednesday in June. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. President, I am going on record 
right off the bat as opposed to any such change as that. 
I want you to distinctly understand, gentlemen, that there 
is one duty that we as Americans have, and which I am 
going to keep up. The 30th of May comes around and 
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tLere is a little duty to be performed, and I am going to 
be on the job, and when you pick out the first day of any 
month as Wednesday, Thursday, Friday or any other day, 
there is a time when it comes on the first— 


Mr. Lansing: Next year it is on the first. 


Mr. Warner: That being true if you are going to 
perform the duties which you are supposed to do, and you 
have more of them to do this year than five years ago, 
you had better stay home and attend to that. That is a 
little bit more important business than this to sit around 
and talk about making profits or losing money in the 
stove business. We have to educate and bring up Ameri- 
cans. We need them more today than we ever needed 
them before, and unless you carry out the principles that 
have been laia down for years and show honor and re- 
spect to the men who have made this country what it is, 
you are going to set an example that isn’t what it ought 
to be. No man in the community in which you live should 
have more to do with it than you, the manufacturers and 
operators of these different factories, and when you sit 
at home and go automobiling and don’t do the little 
honor of getting out your flag, what do you expect fel- 
lows to do that are working for you? That is not the 
way to set an example. That is one of the reasons I am 
opposed to this Americanization idea, bringing up a 
Polander to be an American when you are not an Ameri- 
can yourself, when you don’t know when voting day 
comes around and when you haven’t made up your mind 
whom you are going to vote for for President of the United 
States, and when you don’t know whom you are going 
to vote for for governor, and why, and when you don’t 
know whom you are going to vote for for mayor. You 
are losing the very first principles of Americanism if you 
don’t take an interest in such things as that, and when 
the Polander and the Czechoslovaks and the rest of them 
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find out that you are interested they will follow you a 
great deal further than they will follow if you are not 
interested. As long as you stay at home and don’t do 
these things but let George do it, the further down the 
line you are going. I believe in talking with a number 
of the members that the present time is the most con- 
venient and the most liable to get out the members than 
any other month in’the year. June is fishing time and 
all other kinds of times. There are all kinds of excuses. 
May, however, has been a little bit wet, but you don’t 
hold your meetings outdoors. Not only that, boys, but 
there are a lot of those things that used to have brass 
rails around them that are gone and you cannot do that. 
All the pleasures of life have gone and the only thing 
some of these old fellows have left is living in the past. 


Mr. McCarthy: Do I understand we are voting to 
change the time of meeting from the second week in May 
to the first week in June? MHaven’t we already voted 
to change it from the second week in May? 


The President: No, that was defeated. The motion 
to put it forward one month was defeated. 


Mr. Ouerbacker: That resolution was the first week 
in June instead of the first of June. 


The President: It was the first Wednesday and 
Thursday in June. 


Mr. Gardner: I am quite in sympathy with Mr. 
Warner. I think we should do nothing to interfere with 
Decoration Day, and that is the reason I moved to have 
the date set ahead one month. 


The President: That was lost. — 
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Mr. Gardner: I do not know what the necessary 
procedure is, but I would like to move that amendment 
or a substitute. 


Mr. Lansing: You cannot do that. 


Mr. Mitchell: I think, Mr. Chairman, an amend- 
ment to an amendment is in order at any time. 


The President: This could not be voted on at this 
session because the By-laws provide for it being voted on 
at a succeeding session. 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, pardon me, I think you 
are in error. An amendment is before the house. Any 
amendment to that amendment in my opinion is in order. 


The President: This is not an amendment, this is 
a new motion. The old motion was lost, to extend it one 
month, and then a new motion was made to put it forward 
to the first Wednesday and Thursday in June. 


Mr. Mitchell: An amendment is offered to that 
amendment, which is in order. 


Mr. Lansing: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order. You can change the By-laws only in one way, 
and that is to present a written resolution that lies on 
the table until the next session, or some other session, 
and you cannot vote on anything except that. 


The President: That is my understanding of it. 
Mr. Lansing: I know Mr. Mitchell is generally right 


on parliamentary law, but I do not think he is right at 
this time. 
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Mr. Warner: May I ask if this resolution we are 
now discussing was presented to the Secretary in writ- 
ing? 


The President: Yes, we had it on the table yester- 
day. Are there any further remarks? 


(Cries of question.) 


The President: All those in favor of the resolution 
to change the time of meeting from the second Wednes- 
day and Thursday in May to the first Wednesday and 
Thursday in June will please signify by holding up their 
hands. 


(After a pause.) Three in favor. All opposed. 
The motion is lost. 


The President: Is there any further business to come 
before the meeting under the heading of Welfare of the 
Association ? 


(There was none.) 


The President: We are now under the heading of 
Deceased Members. Committees have already been 
appointed on this subject. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


| The President: Report of the Auditing Committee. 


Mr. Flynn: In behalf of the Auditing Committee I 
desire to report that we have examined the records and 
vouchers of the Treasurer and find them correct and in 
accordance with the printed report. 
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Mr. Lansing: I move that the report be received 
and filed. 


The motion was carried. 


Election of New Members 


Mr. Warner: Mr. President, I have the honored 
position of endeavoring to represent the Hon. Henry J. 
Karges of Evansville, who is out making a tour of New 
England industries with the idea of cleaning up what is 
left down through the South. The Committee recom- 
mend the election of the following: 


The Graff Furnace Co., New York City 
Somerset Stove Foundry Co., Somerset, Mass. 
Hammer-Bray Co., Oakland, Calif. 

F. S. Lang Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mascot Stove Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knox Stove Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 

So. Co-operative Foundry Co., Rome, Ga. 
Rockwood Stove Works, Rockwood, Tenn. 
Eagle Stove Works, Rome, Ga. 


The President: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on New Members, what is your pleasure? 


Mr. Lansing: I move their election to membership. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
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The President: We welcome the new firms in our 
membership. I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that practically all of these members were gotten in from 
the Southern Association and from the New England 
Association and the California Association. They made 
a drive in those particular local associations to get firms 
to become members of the National. I hope this good 
work will continue and that all other local associations 
will try to get their members as members of this Associa- 
tion. 


New Business 


The President: Under this heading we have a letter 
from the Phillips & Clark Stove Company on the matter 
of repairs. I will ask the Secretary to please read that 
communication. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1920. 
Mr. R.S. Wood, Secretary, 
N.A.S. M., 
508 National State Bank Bldg., 
GOV ANAS. 


Dear Sir :— 


In going over our business for the past few years we 
are surprised at the comparatively small amount realized 
from the sale of repairs for our goods, when we consider 
the fact that we have been in business for so many years 
and are furnishing repairs for practically everything we 
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ever made, which leads us to the thought that if the mem- 
bers of the National Associationi could be interested in 
some kind of advertising propaganda tending to caution 
consumers to be sure and see that they obtain original re- 
pairs for their Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, which bear 
the manufacturer’s trade mark, it would be worth, pro- 
viding the advertising was carried on aggressively, a great 
deal more than its cost and tend to discourage the pirat- 
ing of repair parts. No doubt every manufacturer in the 
Association has his trade mark registered so that his re- 
pair parts could be identified by the registered trade mark 
on same, which pirates would have no authority to use on 
pirate parts. Do you not personally consider this a good 
suggestion? The cost to each manufacturer would not 
be large and I would not confine the contributors to the 
fund to the members of the National Association but take 
in everyone in our line of business who manufactures a 
trade marked line of Stoves, Ranges or Furnaces. Won’t 
you take this up with your Executive Committee and any 
one else you care to and let us hear from you in regard to © 
it? 


With our best wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year, we beg to remain, 


Yours truly, 
Phillips & Clarke Stove Co., Inc., 
| H. M. MILLER, 


Vice-Pres. 


The Secretary: I took the matter up with the Execu- 
tive Committee as suggested and with President Van 
Cleave and I was instructed to write a letter to the Vice- 
President of the Phillips & Clark Stove Company and sug- 
gest that he bring the matter before this meeting. I be- 
lieve Mr. Miller is here now. 
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Mr. Miller: Mr. President and gentlemen, in writ- 
ing that letter as I did I believed that I was taking up a 
matter which probably was somewhat threadbare, hav- 
ing been threshed over at previous meetings from time 
immemorial. It seems, however, as though if that were 
taxen up from an advertising point of view, propaganda 
so to speak, through the Secretary that it might bear 
fruit. Such an advertising campaign might be handled 
by the Secretary or through an advertising agency with- 
out advertising any one line, but I should like first to have 
an expression of opinion from our members here as to 
whether the idea is worth anything or not. If it is steps 
might be taken toward the appointing of a committee to 
look into the matter and ascertain what the cost of a 
suitable and proper campaign might be to accomplish the 
desired result. 


The President: Are there any further remarks on 
this subject? 


Mr. Warner: Mr. President, it might be of interest 
for Mr. Miller to know how the New England Association 
have built up what we call a very good repair business, 
and that was for each and every one of us to continue to 
put a slip in every envelope that went out—be sure and 
get original repairs—thereby impressing on the minds of 
the buying public that we were selling that they needed 
original repairs, until the jobbers around Boston that 
used to buy scalping stuff—the order blanks were sent 
out by our secretary headed up “This order to be filled 
with original repairs,’’ and in that way the scalper has 
no right under the law to fill the order or anything else, 
and it has helped us wonderfully. I do not know of a 
complaint in New England from anybody, but the repair 
business has continued to grow. 
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The President: Are there any further remarks? If 
not we will proceed to the next subject. I understand Mr. 
McKnight would like to say a word to you with reference 
to Mr. Elliott. 


Mr. McKnight: Gentlemen, I felt it would only be 
nice and showing a real American feeling to speak of Mr. 
P. W. Elliott, the present very efficient Secretary of the 
New England Association. I had the pleasure of calling: 
him up yesterday and had a long, pleasant chat with him. 
There is a man who is one of the best fellows ever. He 
has been terribly sick for a long time, just recently taken 
with pneumonia. His wife is in the hospital, sick. He is 
one of those good fellows who does appreciate the work 
of this and other associations, and I would like to ask 
if something could not be done in the way of a letter from 
our good Secretary to Mr. Elliott, from the National 
Association. I am sure he would appreciate it, because 
this is one of those times when a fellow needs a friend. 
I think Mr. Elliott deserves that and I hope you will do 
something of that sort. 


Mr. Lansing: I move that the President of this — 
Association be requested to write a letter to Mr. Elliott 
expressing our personal regards, appreciation and 
sympathy with him at this hour. _ 


The President: It will be a very great pleasure to do 
so without putting the motion. 


We have a communication here from the American 
Fair Trade League which I will ask Mr. Wood to read to 
the Association. 


Secretary Wood: This telegram came this morning 
addressed to the Secretary of the Association. It reads: 
“The American Fair Trade League sends cordial greet- 
ings and warmly appreciates co-operation of National 
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Association of Stove Manufacturers in the cause of honest 
merchandising as embodied in Stevens Standard Price 
bill. We are gaining steadily by public education, but 
victory can only be won by continuous, earnest, individ- 
ual work.’”’ It is signed Edmund A. Whittier, Secretary- 
Treasurer American Fair Trade League. 


The President: No action is necessary on that. It is 
a telegram that came to us and I thought it advisable to 
have it read to you. Is there anything else under the 
heading of New Business? Does anyone desire to present 
anything? 


(No response.) 


The President: I want to thank you for your prompt 
attendance at the meetings, and I am very glad to say 
that during this last session we still have almost a full 
membership represented. In some of the meetings in the 
past the last session has been very slim, and as your presid- 
ing officer I want to thank you for being here throughout 
the meeting. 


The next order of business is the Election of Officers, 
and if there is no other business to be presented I will ask 
for the Nominating Committee’s report. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Mr. Moore: Mr. President and gentlemen, your Com- 
mittee met and presented the following names: 


For President: Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave, of St. Louis. 


For Vice-President: Mr. Robert M. Leach, of Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


For Second Vice-President: Mr. B. E. McCarthy, of 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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For Treasurer: Mr. Walter M. Jones, of Richmond. 


For Secretary and Cost Expert: Mr. Robert S. Wood, 
Ol vi roy: 


For the Executive Committee: 
Mr. Ls: HeBooch, -Chairman,.St.-ouis: 
Mr. Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton. 
Mr. Henry J. Karges, of Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Robert A. Patton, Philadelphia. 
Mr. William Henry Warren, Troy. 
Mr. Francis Palms, Detroit. 


Mr. E. T. Harrison, Richmond, Va. 


I move you, sir, that the Secretary cast a ballot for 
the election of these names. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Secretary Wood: As instructed your Secretary casts 
one ballot for the following named officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 


For President: Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave, of St. Louis. 


For Vice-President: Mr. Robert M. Leach, of Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


For Second Vice-President: Mr. B. E. McCarthy, of 
Nashville. 


For Treasurer: Mr. Walter M. Jones, of Richmond. 


For Secretary and Cost Expert: Mr. Robert 8S. Wood, 
of Troy. 


L7I 
For the Executive Committee: 


Mr. L. H. Booch, Chairman, St. Louis. 
Mr. Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton. 

Mr. Henry J. Karges, of Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Robert A. Patton, Philadelphia. 
Mr. William Henry Warren, Troy. 

Mr. Francis Palms, Detroit. 


Mr. E. T. Harrison, Richmond, Va. 


The President: Gentlemen, I desire to thank you 
very much for your vote. I appreciate very much indeed 
your electing me President for another year. It has been 
a very great pleasure to serve you during the past year, 
and I will take an equal amount of pleasure during the 
coming year and assure you I will give my office the very 
best attention possible. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. Booch, the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, asks that the Executive Committee meet in this room 
immediately after this session adjourns. Mr. Wood 
would like to say a few words. 


Secretary Wood: Gentlemen, I thank you very much 
for the honor conferred. I have endeavored to do the 
best I possibly could to serve you, and I purpose continu- 
ing my efforts to that end. We presented yesterday a 
report concerning enameling costs. This was a proposi- 
tion that was rather difficult and I would have liked to 
have a little more time to prepare it. I believe, however, 
that the outline as presented is fairly workable in all 
aspects and one may go just as far into the refinements as 
he pleases, or confine it to a simple effort, but I advise 
that the summary of operations be used as far as pos- 
sible, depending on shop conditions and methods of per- 
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forming your work. If there is anything I can do at any 
time to serve you I shall be very glad to have a letter from 
you, and I assure you it will receive prompt attention. 
thank you. 


(Applause.) 


The President: Is there any further business to come 
before the meeting? 


Mr. Warner: ‘As one of the New England members 
I haven’t the oratory or the nice way of saying things 
that our President and some of the members of our New 
England Association have, but nevertheless you may be 
able to understand what I mean. I want to express to 
you and to the officers of this Association our great ap- 
preciation of your visit from all over God’s green earth, 
as we are here represented from Maine to California, for 
your having come here and breathed God’s air for a few 
hours. That is worth a lot to you. I want to say to you 
that so far as any of you boys are concerned when you 
want the convention over in your town, I don’t care 
whether it is St. Louis, or Louisville, or San Francisco, the 
New England bunch is going down to help you out be- 
cause we believe in the old adage of helping one another 
along and we appreciate it so much that we are going 
to help you out when you want the honor. I thank each 
and every one of you from the bottom of my heart and 
know that every New Engand man is happy to have you 
here. 


(Applause. ) 


Mr. McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, as a member of this 
organization coming from the Southern country I just 
want to assure this organization that the Southern Associ- 
ation will co-operate with the National Association in 
every way possible. I want you to call on us to do that in 
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any way you think we should and we will respond every 
time. I want to assure you we will go home and take up 
the subject of this questionnaire, bring it before our next 
meeting and render you every assistance possible during 
the coming year in your administration. I want also to 
thank some of the members of the National organization, 
including our President, who have favored the Southern 
organization in the past with a visit, which we appreciate, 
and I want to invite you to come again. We always feel 
it is of great benefit to us. Our next meeting is in the 
little town of Rome, Ga., on the 10th of June. You have 
a very cordial invitation to be with us. 


The President: I thank you, Mr. McCarthy, for that 
assurance and for your kind invitation on behalf of the 
Association. I also desire to express the thanks of the 
Association to the New England members and to Mr. 
Warner, who is Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
for the good care which he has taken of us, and for those 
little things of which he has spoken. We all appreciate 
them I am sure. 


On motion duly seconded the convention adjourned. 


Chester Ingersoll Warren 


Major Chester Ingersoll Warren, Director and 
Vice-President of Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. 
Y., died at his home, Montairy, Troy, N. Y., 
on May 26th, 1919. Major Warren was the 
youngest son of the late Walter P. Warren and 
Martha M. Warren and a Grandson of the late 
Joseph M. Warren, and therefore was a repre- 
sentative member of one of Troy’s oldest families. 
He was thirty-nine years of age, having been born 
on February 22nd, 1880, in the City of Troy. 


After receiving his early education at the 
Troy Academy and at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
he entered Cornell University, from which he 
graduated in 1903. While at Cornell he was a 
member of the Kappa Alpha Society. Upon 
graduation he entered the stove manufacturing 
business of Fuller & Warren Company, with which 
his family had been for years identified. His ad- 
vancement was rapid. He became a Director and 
Vice-President. 


Major Warren’s activities, however, were not 
confined wholly to business, He was a Director of 
the Troy Boys’ Club and Chairman of its Industria] 
Committee. He was also a member of the Troy 
Club, the Van Schaick Island Country Club of 
Troy and the Mohawk Club of Schenectady. He 
was active in the affairs of the Cornell Alumni 
Association, of which he was a member, and 
rendered active services as Membership Secretary 
of the local Red Cross Chapter until he entered the 


Army. He was a communicant of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, of Troy. | 

He was one of the first civilians to receive a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Ordnance Department after the declaration of 
war. In May, 1917, he was commissioned a Cap- 
tain and ordered to report for duty at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal. He was first designated as Quarter- 
master and Disbursing Officer and Ordnance 
Storekeper. He was later placed in charge of the 
Purchasing Department and eventually took over 
the balance of stores, thus having complete charge 
of the stock at the Arsenal. 

In the notice of his death issued by the Mili- 
tary authorities of the Watervliet Arsenal, it was 
stated that he took up the work of the Purchasing 
Department when it was staggering under a 
burden too large for its shoulders, that he brought 
order out of chaos and put the Arsenal’s Purchas- 
ing Department on a modern business basis, where 
it was discounting many of its bills, a practice al- 
most unheard of in government operating insti- 
tutions. Such a notice coming as it did from a 
military source is really a remarkable testimonial. 

So effective was his work that he was com- 
missioned a Major in the Ordnance in January, 
1918. 

The fact that any person coming from civil 
life should, by personal magnetism and his able 
business judgment, be able, at his age, to accom- 
plish these measures in the face of the usual gov- 
ernment red tape, is an achievement which marks 
Major Warren as a young man of exceptional 
force and ability and in itself is convincing evi- 
dence of the great loss which his firm and the 
industry have sustained. 

Major Warren is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss De Ette Samson of Hartford, Conn.; a 
son, Chester Ingersoll Warren, Jr.; two brothers, 
Vv uliam Henry Warren and Walter Phelps War- 
ren, and a sister, Mrs. Thomas Vail. To them all 
we oer our most profound sympathy. 


William 7. Roberts 


William P. Roberts, a veteran Stove Manu- 
facturer, passed away June 27, 1919. 

With his passing, the Stove fraternity has lost 
another of its old and highly esteemed members. 

He was born August 4th, 1844, in Corner 
Stone, Chester County, Penna., and resided in the 
vicinity of Valley Forge, Penna., until 1860, when 
he started to learn the molding trade at Stuyves- 
ant, N. Y. For many years he was molding fore- 
man with Thomas, Roberts,. Stevenson Company 
at Quakertown and Philadelphia and resigned 
that position to become associated with seven 
others in forming the partnership known as 
Rogers, Roberts, Scypes & Company, located at 
Quakertown, Penna., now known as the Quaker- 
town Stove Works, of which he was the President. 

On March 30th, 1869, he married Anna 
Rawlings, who died March 24th, 1882. 

On April 29, 1884, he married Letitia Kinsey, 
who died July Ist, 1916. 

He is survived by two daughters and three 
sons. 

Mr. Roberts was a member of the Society of 
Friends and interested himself in education, hav- 
ing served as a member of the Quakertown School 
Board twelve years. 

He was always pleasant, courteous and gen- 
ial, which won the esteem and respect of all who 
had the pleasure of knowing him. 
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Juhu ©. Lamb 


“With sorrow and regret this record of the 
death of John O. Lamb is made— 


Mr. Lamb was born at Strawtown, Indiana, in 
1872, and was a graduate of the University of 
Indiana. Later he completed a course in law, 
afterwards deciding upon a business career. 


After managing a foundry business at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, for some years Mr. Lamb took 
charge of the Howard Stove Co., at Ralston, 
Nebraska, in 1915. 


Of rare good judgment in business matters, 
of kindly and genial disposition, he was able to 
build up the business of the Howard Stove Com- 
pany, give wise counsel,to his associates and en- 
dear himself to those with whom he came in con- 
tact in the Western Central Association of Stove 
Manufacturers, as well as in the National. Associa- 
tion. 

In whatever community he lived there he left 
his impress for good, and many sorrow because of 
his untimely demise. 

The town of Ralston will miss him sorely. He 
had been Chairman of the Village Board, Presi- 
dent of the Progressive Club and a member of the 
School Board, to all of which activities he invar- 
iably gave his best. 

Mr. Lamb had been ill for several months, 
but only during a few weeks before his death had 
his condition been considered serious. He left a 
widow and young son to mourn his loss, and to 
them our sympathy is extended.” 


Joseph Hardwick Caldwell 


The National Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers has sustained the distressing loss of one of 
its valued members, in the death of Joseph Hard- 
wick Caldwell, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the Tennessee Stove Works at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. | 


Mr. Caldwell’s health was seriously impaired 
by his service in the army. He was in Aviation 
two years, graduating as a pilot at Kelly Field, 
Texas, and promoted to Lieutenant of Aviation. 


He was born March 21, 1891, and died Oc- 
tober 19, 1919. He is survived by his wife and 
two young sons, one sister, two younger brothers 
and his father, Mr. James L. Caldwell. 


He became a member of the S. A. E. fraternity 
at college and was the youngest man ever to pass 
the State Bar examination, which he did at nine- 
teen. 


He was prominent in the commercial and 
social life of his community. 

His whole-hearted enthusiasm led him never 
to spare himself where his energies were of ac- 
count, and his nobility of nature endeared him to 
those with whom he came in contact. 

His death was all untimely and this Associa- 
tion adopts unanimously the following resolu- 
tion— 

Whereas, Joseph H. Caldwell has made his 
impress upon the membership of this Association 
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by his qualities as a foundry man and _ business 
man of exceptional ability, and 

Whereas, by his genial nature and happy com- 
bination of sterling traits of mind and heart he 
has won the regard and esteem of his fellow mem- 
bers; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers hereby give 
expression to our deep sense of loss—the warm 
regard and esteem in which the memory of Jos. 
H. Caldwell is held—our admiration for his de- 
voted service to our country, and faithful per- 
formance of every obligation growing out of his 
social and business relations, and our devotion to 
him by reason of his genial and lovable nature. 

To his family and business associates we ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy. 

We desire and direct that a copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be transmitted to his wife 
and also to his father. 


George £. Withur 


George EK. Wilbur, President of the Weir 
Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., died in the 75th 
year of his age on November 5th, 1919, after a 
protracted period of feeble health. 


During the early part of the Civil War Mr. 
Wilbur responded to the call for troops and served 
his country during those dark days. Subsequent- 
ly, at the close of the war, he followed the ma- 
chinist’s trade and later that of pattern maker, a 
craft in which he excelled. 


In 1879, associated with William E. Walker 
and Charles F. Baker (both deceased) the early 
foundation was laid for the present Weir Stove 
Company, which today stands as a monument to 
the memory of these founders. 


Mr. Wilbur was also connected with other 
lines of industry, together with being prominent 
in banking affairs in his home city. 


Mr. Wilbur was a man of rare business sagac- 
ity, combined with strict integrity and practical 
charity. He was a member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, together with church and Masonic 
connections. 


He is survived by his widow and three grand- 
children. 
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James S. Allison 


Mr. James S. Allison, of the City of Baltimore, 
died on December &th, 1919, at his home in that 
city, after a painful illness of internal cancer of 
the mouth and throat, from which he had suffered 
for more than four years, and for which an opera- 
tion some three years before his death failed to 
give permanent relief. 


The last year of his life he was a great suffer- 
er, and bore his affliction with heroic fortitude, 
continuing his attention to business to within a few 
weeks of the end, and manifesting a cheerful in- 
dustry that was beyond all praise. 


Mr. Allison entered the employ of Isaac A. 
Sheppard Company at the age of sixteen, and re- 
mained with the Company continuously until his 
death, filling many positions in succession, and 
finally, at the incorporation of the Company in 
1915, becoming its General Manager. 

He was highly respected both as a Manufac- 
turer and as a citizen. He was at one time Presi- 
dent of the City Councils of Baltimore and Acting 
Mayor. 

His loss is deplored by a very wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances, both in the stove trade 
and in the community at large. 
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Richard Riuddell 


The National Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers was advised of the death on January 15, 
1920, of Mr. Richard Ruddell, honored president 
of the Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., a 
respected member of this Association. 

Mr. Ruddell had attained the Biblical age of 
three score and ten. His life was filled with 
unusually active and beneficent public and 
private services to his country, his state, his com- 
munity, and varied business and benevolent enter- 
prises with which his name has been identified. 
He was a friend and tutor of worthy youths, 
modest and democratic to all, and a believer in the 
supreme virtues of humanity. 

Mr. Ruddell’s reputation for integrity, pro- 
gressiveness, and energy was of the highest order 
and was reflected by the exceptional success of the 
enterprises with which he was associated. 

This Association, through its officers, extends 
its sincere sympathy to the members of the be- 
reaved family and to the Globe Stove & Range Co., 
and further expresses deep regret over the luss of 
so useful and valued a citizen, and it is proud to 
honor Mr. Ruddell’s high and rare personal 
virtues. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this declaration 
be spread on the minutes of the meeting cf this 
Association. 
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Jeremiah Plover 


The death of Mr. Jeremiah Dwyer, which 
occurred at his residence in the City of Detroit, 
January 29, 1920, while not entirely unexpected, 
was, nevertheless a great shock, not only to his 
associates, but to thousands of his friends and 
admirers as well. 


His was a career that will, by reason of his 
great achievements, serve as a worthy inspiration 
and beacon light, as it were, to others, especially 
the younger men. No man ever started life with 
heavier handicaps and burdens than he, for when 
he was a mere lad, the sudden tragic death of his 
father left in his hands the care of a bereaved 
mother, a younger brother, and a sister, but it was 
characteristic of the man that nothing dismayed 
nor discouraged him, for he did not fail to fully 
meet and discharge the obligations that devolved 
upon him. 

The memory of Jeremiah Dwyer will long be 
cherished by all who knew him, as a man who was 
an expert in his profession, gentle and just in all 
matters, who loved his fellow men, and, in turn, 
was well-beloved by all who knew him. While 
he was devoted to his work, and gave it his closest 
personal attention, he nevertheless found time to 
take an active part in the religious and civic affairs 
of the Community, and was a recognized leader in 
these activities. 

For many years he was a prominent figure in 
the commercial and civic life of the city of his 
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adoption, and a manufacturer of national prom- 
inence and reputation. It was his early vision 
that prompted the building of all of the stove 
factories of the city, which, combined, have made 
Detroit the recognized center of the country for 
this industry; both the Detroit Stove Works and 
The Michigan Stove Company were built under 
his personal supervision, and he was at times a 
dominant figure in both institutions. The Peninsu- 
lar Stove Company is also a vicarious product of 
his ambition and foresight. 


Mr. Dwyer was generally recognized by or- 
ganized labor of the country as being one of its 
staunchest friends and supporters. It was prob- 
ably due to the fact that in his earlier days he 
had himself been a journeyman moulder, that he 
was enabled to so clearly see and analyze both 
sides of all questions arising between employer 
and employee, and of arriving at conclusions that 
were equitable, and acceptable to both. 


Mr. Dwyer was generous to a fault and his 
charities were manifold and varied. He was 
equally generous in giving advice and encourage- 
ment to all with whom he came into contact. It 
has never been recorded that anyone having busi- 
ness with him was not permitted to see him at his 
office and approach him freely upon any subject. 
He was a gentleman of the old school, genial, 
polite, approachable at all times, and it is _ be- 
lieved that he did not have a commercial or per- 
sonal enemy, which, in these days, is remarkable. 
None knew him but to admire him. 

RESOLVED: That these minutes be spread 
upon the records of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers and a copy sent to the be- 
reaved members of Mr. Dwyer’s family. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 


The National Association 
OF 
Stove Manufacturers of the United States 


Adopted May 14, 1908 


Article 1.—TITLE 


The name and title of this Organization shall be The 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers of the 
United States. 


Article I1.—OBJECT 


This Association is established for the purpose of ob- 
taining full information of the statistics and conditions of 
the stove trade of this country; to promote the frequent 
interchange of ideas among its members in reference to 
the manufacture and commercial disposal of stoves; and 
to secure by lawful methods, harmonious action in all 
matters pertaining to the best interest and welfare of the 
stove industry. 


Article HII.—MEMBERSHIP 


Any person, firm, or incorporated company in the 
United States, engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
ranges for burning coal, coke, wood or gas as a fuel, may 
become a member of this Association by subscribing to the 
constitution and paying an initiation fee of ten dollars. 
(As amended May 11, 1911.) 
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Article 1V.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. There shall be a body known as the General 
Executive Committee, which shall have power to fill 
vaeant offices until the next stated or special meeting, to 
call meetings at any time it may deem advisable; and it 
shall perform such other acts and duties as shall be for 
the general interest and welfare of this Association. 


Sec. 2. The General Executive Committee shall be 
composed of seven members, all of whom shall be elected 
by ballot and by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at each annual meeting, and shall continue 1: 
office for one year or until their successors are elected or 
chosen. 


Sec. 3. The President and General Secretary shall 
be ex-officio members of the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Article V.—CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Those local stove associations, territorial associa- 
tions, or stove association clubs in existence in the United 
States which have or may hereafter become organized 
in accordance with the general aims and purposes of this 
Association, and that have declared by resolution their 
allegiance to this Association, shall be recognized and 
known as Constituent Associations of The National Associ- 
ation of Stove Manufacturers of the United States. (As 
amended May 138, 1915.) 


Article VI.—ANNUAL MEETING 


This Association shall meet on the second Wednes- 
day in May of each year. The place of meeting for an 
ensuing year shall be determined by a committee of three 
members appointed by the President before the close of 
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the morning session of the first day of the annual meeting 
and that committee shall report before the final session 
of that meeting. (As amended May 13, 1909, and May 
tae lob.) 


Article VII.—QUORUM 


Thirty members present at a meeting shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article VIII.—Funds 
Funds shall be raised by assessment, from Associa- 


tion publications, and in any other manner approved and 
directed by the General Executive Committee. 


Article IX—-OFFICERS 
Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer and a General 
Secretary. 


Sec. 2. These officers shall be elected by ballot at 
each annual meeting in May and shall continue in office 
for one year, or until their successors are elected and in- 
stalled. Those having the largest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. 


Article X.—AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or amendment to these Articles shall 
be proposed at a stated meeting of this Association, and 
shall be acted on at any succeeding session of the same 
meeting, to be approved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I.—MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Membership in this Association may be re- 
tained so long as he or they fulfill the requirements of 
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Article 3 of the Constitution and abide by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of this Association. 


Sec. 2. When the General Secretary shall be in- 
formed that a member has forfeited his or their qualifi- 
cations it shall be his duty to report such fact to the 
Executive Committee, and, upon a vote of the Executive 
Committee to that effect, to remove the name of such 
former member from the roll of membership of this 
Association. 


Sec. 3. Any former member may be reinstated on 
his or their request by the General Executive Committee 
when satisfactory evidence of qualification for restoration 
has been presented. 


Sec. 4. Any member who shall fail to pay his or their 
assessment for one year shall be dropped from the roll of 
members, provided that due notice shall be previously 
given to the member by the General Secretary. Any 
member who has been suspended for non-payment of 
assessment may be restored to membership only when all 
his or their dues shall have been paid. 


Article Il.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of this Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee; to sign all orders on the Treasurer; to 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided for; and 
in case of an equal division of the members on any ques- 
tion, to cast the deciding vote. He shall also have power 
to call the General Executive Committee together at such 
time and place as he may select, to consider any special 
business that may require attention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, 
according to their rank, to perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent in his absence. | 
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Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive all moneys of the Association; to pay all orders for 
money when signed by the President and countersigned 
by the General Secretary; and to keep a correct record 
of the receipts and disbursements; an abstract of which, 
together with the necessary vouchers, he shall exhibit at 
the annual May meeting, or whenever called upon by the 
General Executive Committee. He shall give to the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee a suitable bond to cover his 
trust. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary 
to keep a careful record of the minutes of each meeting 
and of the transactions of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee; to apprise members of the time and 
place of meetings; to examine all bills and countersign 
all orders on the Treasurer; to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Association; to prepare for publication the 
official program of each meeting; to edit, under the super- 
vision and direction of the General Executive Committee, 
the annually published transactions of the annual meeting 
of this Association and all other publications issued by 
this Association; to collect statistics, and to perform such 
other duties as may be required of him in the capacity of 
a General Secretary, or by the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 

It shall also be the duty of the General Secretary to 
call together, and hold meetings of, the Secretaries of the 
Constituent Association whenever the same may be 
deemed necessary and the call approved by the President 
of this Association. 


Article IJ.—THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The General Executive Committee shall have the 
management of the affairs of the Association, and fix the 
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date and amount of assessments as may be required to 
meet expenses. They shall meet at least once a year and 
make a report at the annual May meeting. It shall be the 
duty of the Committee to superintend and provide for the 
annual transactions of this Association. It shall have full 
discretionary power to omit from the published transac- 
tions of this Association, in part or in whole, any paper or 
discussion or reported remarks that may be deemed advis- 
able by them. It shall be the duty of the General Execu- 
tive Committee to have the vouchers and accounts of the 
Treasurer audited annually by an Auditing Committee ap- 
pointed by the President at each annual meeting and the 
Auditing Committee shall make a report at that meeting. 
The General Executive Committee shall be authorized and 
empowered to employ an assistant to the General Secre- 
tary whenever they deem it necessary, and to fix the salary 
of same. Special meetings of the General Executive Com- 
mittee may be called at any time by the President of this 
Association, by the Chairman of the General Executive 
Committee, or by three members jointly of the General 
Executive Committee by mailing a written or printed 
notice to each member of the General Executive Commit- 
tee, the President and General Secretary, at least ten days 
before such meeting is to be held and in which notice shall 
be specified in general terms the object for which the 
special meeting is called. Five members of the General 
Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. The 
President and General Secretary of this Association shall 
be members ex-officio of the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Article IV.—VOTING 


Members of this Association may be represented by 
authorized delegates, who shall be entitled to full rights 
and privileges of the firm they represent. The several 
members of a firm or incorporated company may be 


ab-tif) 


present at the meetings and take part in the discussions, 
but only one vote may be cast on the part of each firm or 
company. 


Article V.—ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The order of business shall be as follows: 


1. Call of Meeting to Order. 

2: Calling of-the Roll. 

3. Reading of the Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
4. Election of New Members. 

5. Reports of Officers. 

6. Reports of Committees. 

7. Receiving of Communications. 

8. Welfare of the Association. 

9. Unfinished Business. 

10. New Business. 

11. Election and Installation of Officers. 


12. Adjournment. 
Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or amendments of these By-Laws 
shall be proposed at a stated or special meeting of this 
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Association and shall be acted on at any succeeding ses- 
sion of the same meeting, to be approved by two-thirds of 
the members present. 


Article VII.—TRADE MARKS, NAMES AND 
PATTERNS 


It shall be the rule and practice of this Association, 
that members shall observe the rights of others in the ex- 
clusive use of trade marks, names and patterns. (Adopt- 
ed May 13,41.9095) 


Trade Marks 


Trade Mark Name 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You.. 
suburdett, smith @ Conc lroye Noy... csc... 
. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 


Aladdin.... 


Alamo, wcte> <p 


Aflantic.:.. .... 
ONS (te § ee 


Banquet.... ‘ 
Bardes sr tr2a 36%". 


BaretOWn... o> 


Bay State.... .... 
.The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky..... 


. Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., Danville, Pa... 


Beantyc io... 
Beaver.... . 


Name of Manufacturer 


.A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich. . 
. Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y...... 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich... 


Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 


. I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
-Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co.. ......... 


Anchor Stove & Range Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Geneva, N. Y.. 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Fischer-Leaf Company, Louisville, Ky..... 
Union Stove Works, New York City...... 


.Portland Stove Fdy. Co., Portland ,Me.... 
wABswel. wite Co, Gadsden, Ala. sa... 7s. ss 


. Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Ka. 


The E. H. Bardes Stoves & Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


.Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 


Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 


Beechwood.. .... Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 
Bennett 4.6007 ve): Indianapolis Stove Co., Indanapolis, Ind. . 
Blossom.... .. .- Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Blue Bird.... .. .American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Boomer... ...+ «oe The Hess-Snyder Co., Massilon, O........ 


BiChihesens sa’ 


..The Buck’s Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louise, Mo. 


aC wSatrcy cee «15.3 The Buck’s Stove & Range Co., 
Stoves & Ranges.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buckeye.... .... Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, O........... 
Galeetestets vas. E. B. Colby & Co., Jersey City, N. J...... 
(CalOTIO ea ies es «+, The Monitor Stove Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Candide s a. Soacks Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


How Long 


Used 
1909 
1863 


1904. 
1883 


1885 
1887 
1883 
1879 


1872 
1883 
1877 
1901 


1877 


1908 


1906 
1888 
1883 
1902 


1888 
1853 


1877 
1889 


1872 
1883 
1914 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 
Oct. 17, 1911 83,800 
Apr. 10, 1900 34,434 

34,476 

Apr. 10, 1906 51,297 
Feb. 25, 1908 67,901 
Apr.:4, 1876.5 22228 
Sept. 21, 1909 13,301 
sept: 26.1905" 2.2 
Mar. 31, 1896 28,053 
Septs30.:190127 22 
Septoaustole ee 
ADr On 19067 coe. 
May 12,1908 ...... 
1900 2c) oe. UP Ba ted. 
Sept 30,190 iste. ce 
Jan. 25, 1916 110443 
July 17, 1906 58228 
LESBO a. «late 

Feb. 5, 1889 16595 
Mar. 5, 1908 70128 


oseee ee ese eee ise e828 


June 19, 1917 117185 
Sept. 30, 1901 
Sept. 30, 1901 
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Name of Manufacturer 


Trade Mark Name 


Captain...... Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Central.... .. .. Bloomington Stove Co., Bloomington, Til... 1885 
Charteris: co ances Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1883 
Charter Oak.... .Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1853 
Charter Oak.... .Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 

(With Leaves) St. Louis, Mo. .... 
Charter Oak...... Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 

(With Sunburst) St. Louis, Moe 
Champion.. .. .. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 1892 
Cheerful.... .. ..Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1883 
Cherokee.... .. ..Kentucky Stove Co., Louisville, Ky....... Lanta oe 
Cinderella.... .. .Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1874 
Clarion.... .. .. . Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... 1874 
Clermont.... . The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 1889 
Climax.... .. .. .The Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Co., Akron, O... 1865 
Oleg ras ade. Cole Manufacturing Co.... ............-. 1890 
Colossus... .. ....Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Columbian.... .. The Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa...... 1892 
Comet .. The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 1859 
Comet (Pius gies The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 1896 
Comets. isis y cas Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill.... 


The Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. Y.. 1897 


(Capt orte cone 


Commander.. .. .Wolterstorff Range Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 1885 
Common Sense...A. & J. Mfg. Co., Gadsden, Ala........... 1901 
Cool Cook.... .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ ES 
Coral.... .. .. ..The Minnesota Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn. 1892 
Crawford.... .. . Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.. 1878 
Cimescent 252 ae . Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind.... 1905 
Crown.... ... Lord, Stone & Co., Otter River, Mass..... 1872 
Crown.... .. .. .The March, Brownback Stove Co., 

Pottstown, Pa. 1883 
Crusader.... ..- Boynton Furnace Co., New York City..... 1884. 
Dangler.... .. .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ ae 
Darling.. .. .... Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind..... 1881 
Dartmouth.. .. ..Ford Foundry Co., Concord, N. H........ 1880 
Defiance.. .. ....J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York City.... 1863 
De Haven.. .... Pennsylvania Stove Co., Elwood City, Pa.. 1892 
Delight. A0% oan Kentucky Stove Co., Louisvlle, Ky........ 1883 


Date of 


Registration 


Sept. 30, 1901 


eee eee eee eee 


July 9, 1907 
Oct. 12, 1912 


eoeee ee ee eee 


ooo wee eee eee 


Jan. 30, 1906 
Dec. 7, 1909 


Sept. 12, 1905 
Dec. 15, 1918 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Aug, 1901 


eee eeeecee eee 


oe eee ee ee eee 


eee eoe ere eo eee 


oeeev eer ee eoe ee 


Nov. 27, 1906 
Aug. 9, 1910 
May 23, 1911 


oeoe wee ewe eee 
eee eecee ee eee 


eee eer eow eee e 


Registration 


No. 


e@eeees 


eoeeeeene 


eer res 


oes eee 


sec eoe 
eeeeee 
eee eee 
eeeeos 
eseeee 
eoverve 
eoeceee 


eee eee 
eecseee 
eeceeee 


esoeeee 


57,772 


81,987 


— 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer 
DTgULON Sys) oa sss Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass.... 
Dockash.. .. .. .Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa...... 
Doe-wah-jack.... .The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
Doe-wah-jack.... . 

(Full figure of The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
Indian) 
Wor are... ittston stove: Co.) Pittston, ba;...sss+-s- 


hab ts a rae 


Deplex:t. 6 4. 


Dee hs. gan <i 
BECIVO RG oe oa a sc alia 
Economist... . 
Economy.... .. . 
Elmwood.... .. . 
Emperor.... . 

Energy.... .. «- 
Enterprise.. . 


Excelsior Hot 


Air Furnace.... 


Excelsior Range... 


Famous.. .... 
Faultless.... 


Faultless- 


Lackawanna..... 
Faultless-Scientific. 
FAVOFMG. Sys he ase 


Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, O...... 


. Bridgeford Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky...... 
.Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 
.Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 
.. Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis...... 


-Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


. Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


.The Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., 
Portsmouth, O. 


The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O........ 


.Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 
. Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me........ 
.I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


.I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Buckwalter Stove Co., Royerford, Pa.... 


.. Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, Wis........ 

. The Graff Furnace Co., New York City.. 
Faultless-Comfort. . 
Faultless-Ideal..... 


The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 
The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 


The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 
The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 


The Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, O. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Ill.......... 
A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... 


Date of 
Registration 
Dec. 21, 1897 
1878 


Dec. 19, 1905 
Sept. 25, 1906 


Sept. 25, 1906 


Sept. 28, 1917 


eee eee eee eee 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Dec. 10, 1895 


Apr. 9, 1912 
Sept. 30, 1901 


June 22, 1909 
Feb. 18, 1596 


Mar. 28, 1876 


Sept. 25, 1877 
June 20, 1871 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Apr. 4, 1893 


cee eee ewe eee 
see ee ee wee eee 


“eevee ee ee eee 


Aug. 31, 1875 
June 18, 1878 
Nov. 28, 1893 
June 13, 1916 
May 9, 1916 


eee eee eee eee 


Registration 


No. 


1,519 
56,454 


56,454 


eee eee 


eoeeeee 
ooceeese 
see eee 


eeeeee 


27,832 


Oe 8 6) as 
eee eee 


oeereee 
eee ae 


2,863 
6,232 
23,886 
110,799 
110,184 


see eee 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Florence .c +. 42 Go Emrich? Golumbus)(O 71. cee es 1878 
Fortune.... .. ..- Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1883 
Foster.. .... .- --Lhe Foster Stove Co., Ironton, O........ 1885 
Franklin.... .. .-Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1886 
Garland, The The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1876 
World’s Best.. . 
Garland Stoves The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1883 
and Ranges.... . 
Garnetes.icoacerns Corning Stove Co., Corning, N. Y........ 1891 
Gasco.... .. The Union Stove Works, New York City.. 
Geli, woo. ree sss Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill...... She 
Geman cuties The Toledo Stove Co., Toledo, O.......... 1889 
Genres ee ee lee American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ oes 
‘Genessee.... .. .. Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 1895 
German Heater.. Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill.... .... 
Glendale... .. .. .Somerset Stove Foundry Co.............. 1900 
Glenwood.. .. .. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass............ 1881 
Globe.... .. .. .March, Brownback Stove Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 1883 
Globe.... .. .. ~Globe Stove & Range Co., Kohomo, Ind.. 1898 
Goldy Com sy: ony. Goldi Goi Stove: Cos Troy, IN. GY juke ne 1878 
Golden Rule.... .Duffy-Trowbridge Stove Mfg. Co., 
Hannibal, Mo. 1883 
Golden Rule.... .A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... oe 
Good Luck.... .. Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1881 
Gopher...... -- . Shakopee Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn...... 1915 
Good Meal.... .. The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1915 
Good ‘Will. ..s) The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1891 
Grairon.... Woods Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 1912 
Grandin nce) ae The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, O. .... 
Grand Harmony...Caskey & Keen, Inc., Phila., Pa.......... 1877 
Great Western....Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1870 
Handsome...... . Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1888 
Happy Greeting... Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Happy Thought... Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa.......... 1873 
Harmony.. .. .. .Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 1877 
Harvard.... .. ..Somersworth Fdy. Co., Salmon Falls, N. H. 1907 
Has No Equal.... Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 1894 
Heatwell.... .... Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1910 


Date of 
Registration 


eeseeveeeeseese 


Jan. 30, 1883 
Sept. 10, 1889 
Aug. 5, 1913 

June 10, 1913 
Appl. Filed 

Feb. 28, 1899 
Apr. 7, 1896 
July 4, 1916 

Mar. 31, 1896 
Nov. 23, 1915 
Feb. 1900 


oeceerevevecesen 


eeeeereeeeeees 


Sept. 26, 1915 
Jan. 22, 1916 
Mar. 29, 1916 


eevee eee eeee 


eee oe ewe ere eee 


coeoeee reese eee 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Aug. 5, 1879 


Apr. 3, 1906 


Registration 


No. 


eoeeeeoe 


eeeeee 


10,007 
17,000 
92,902 
92,902 


28109 
111,215 
28,054 
107,392 


eeoceee 


46,524 
92,484 


82,911 


50,888 
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Trade Mark Name 


Henderson.... .. 
Herald.... 
Highland.... 
Homer.... 
Homestead.... 


Household.... .. 


Ideal Harmony.. 
Imperial.... .. 


Insurance.... .. 
invader.......° 


Uo Ca ne 


KF (on Pennant). 


Keepfire.... . 


Keystone.... .. 


Klean Kool 
Kitchen........ 


Kool Kitchen.... 


Lackawanna....... 


Laurel.... 


Ledger Bs. 00... +s 
Ledger F...... .. 


Leonard Hi-Oven. 


Lookout.... .. 
Lorain.... 


Name of Manufacturer 


Prizer-Painter Stove Co., Reading, Pa.... 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass.... 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


.. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Bloteonotr cre so" 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...:.. 
The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass.... 


Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 


.Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
.. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 
Indian Head...... 
..American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 


. Union Stove Works, New York City...... 


The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich...... 


Jewett & Company, Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.. 


-Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


.. Keystone Stove Foundry, Spring City, Pa.. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
The Graff Furnace Co., New York City.. 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 


... . The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich........ 
estat. Sets bT 6G 


The A. T. Nye & Son Co., Columbus, O.. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. . 
The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. . 


.Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co., 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


.. Chattanooga Stove Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
W. J. Loth Stove Co., Waynesboro, Va.. 
Moore: bros. CG,, JOliets Liles. leew faker 


How Long 


Used 


1899 
1877 


2 eee 


1913 
1882 


1899 


Date of 


Registration 


eee eee eee eee 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Sept. 30, 1901 


Registration 


No. 


eoeeees 
eeeeee 
eee eee 
dvds, ere! 


Oct. 26,1915 106,541 


Apr. 20, 1909 


oeeee eer ee ees 
cere ee ee ee eee 


July 21, 1914 
Dec. 4, 1906 
Mar. 5, 1908 


Dec. 11, 1906 
July 31, 1877 
Aug. 6, 1877 
Aug. 25, 1908 


oeecee oe eevee 


oeee eee ee eee 


ores r eevee eee 


June 23, 1902 


Apr. 28, 1903 
Aug. 12, 1902 


Apr. 13, 1909 


eeeee eee eee 


oeeoeeeoeee eee 
eeeeeee es eee 


Nov. 27, 1906 
Registered 
1903 


73,431 


eeeeee 
eee evee 


ereeee 


eee ees 


eee eve 


eoceveee 
see eee 


ose ee 8 


oes eee 


eoreeee 
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Trade Mark Name 


Magnetic.. ... 
Magnolia.... .. 


Majestic.... .... 


Majestic 


Cut of Ship... 


Melrose.... 


Mohawk...... .. 
Monarch...... .. 


Monarch.... .... 


Monitor.... 
Monitor.... 
Monogram.. 
Moore’s.... 
National.... .. 


Nationals.) 6s 
Never Fail.... .. 
New Era...... .. 


New Gas Tight.. 
New Mabel.... .. 


New Process.... 


New South.... 


New Messenger... 


New Glory.... 
Neier is 
Normal... .... 


Norittan).;-50 420s 
.. Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
. Quincy Foundry & Novelty Co., 


Novelty.... 
Noxall.... 


e¢ 


Name of Manufacturer 


Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass........ 


Thompson & Francis Stove Co., 
Gallipolis, O. 


..Southard & Robertson Co., New York City 
. John White & Son, Memphis, Tenn...... 


Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 


Indiana Stove Wks., Evansville, Ind...... 
Home Stove Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
The Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, O..... 
Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... 


. Quincy Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill........ 


Moore Bros. 'Gos, Jolie see Sinan tae ee. 


.. Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl.. 
.American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 


Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 
Yeager & Hunter Spring City Stove 

Works, Spring City, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Lous, Mo. 


Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


.- Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


. Co-operative Stove Co., Bloomington, Ill. . 


Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 


Quincy, Ill. 


1883 


1886 
1859 
1883 


1897 


Date of Registration 
Registration oO. 

Feb. 13, 1906 49,717 
May 25, 1895 26,837 
Jan. 26, 1897 29,528 
Aug. 8, 1905 45,252 
Nov. 15, 1892 22,004 
Aug. 8, 1905 45,638 
Feb. 25, 1908 67.902 
Mar. 10, 1908 68,183 
Oct. 11, 1906 63.856 
Apr. 23, 1907 62,215 
cates Maa he eee 85,041 
Mar. 8, 1902 38,178 
Apr. 30,1907 62,261 
1901. 5 eee 
Dec. 23, 190i eee 
Sept. 26,1905 46,506 
Nov. 13, 1906 57,406 
May 14,1907 62,501 
May 21, 1907 62,658 
Sept. 26,1905 46,509 
Gk sien ee 46,507 
Re ee iene 46,508 
Sept. 1, 1914 99,458 


Dec. 11, 1901 


In Penna. 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Oakland.... .. ..No. Dighton Stove Co., N. Dighton, Mass.. 1889 
Oakwood.... Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 1887 
Olive. . .. Olive Stove Works, Rochester, Pa........ 1876 
Olympia.... .... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ ptt 
Omaha The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1893 
OT DOM es eee e's Orbon Stove & Range Co., Belleville, Ill.. 1908 
Othello. . .... Reading Stove Works, Orr Painter & Co., 
Reading, Pa. 1873 
Our Queen.... ..Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky........ 1897 
Our Winter.... .. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 1882 
Overland.......... Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 1904 
Paragon.... ..L. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... .... 
Patapsco.... .. ..A. Weiskettle & Sons, Baltimore, Md.... 1867 
Peerless. ... . Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Franciso, Cal. 1887 
Peninsular.. .... The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.. 1880 
Ps et ess Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 1886 
Perfect.... Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City 1851 
8 
Perfect.... .... The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 1887 
Pia ee as OS Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
PRete eck cs Gohmann Bros. & Kahler Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 1911 
Premium. . .... Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. -.--- 
PXIZOR EN silts s awe Prizer-Painter Stove Co., Reading, Pa.... 1899 
Progress... . . Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louisville, Ky. 1879 
PEOeressyc ice sc. Graff-Webb Iron Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 1883 
Quaker.... .. .. The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass.... 1854 
Quick Baker.. ... The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 1902 
Quick Comfort....American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Quick Meal.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Quick Time.. Swinton & Co., Port Jervis,-N. Y........ 1873 
Radiant.... .- Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1880 
Radium.... .. .. Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 1899 
Radix.... ...< Sill Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y.......... 1901 
Red Cross.... .. (Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 1882 


Date of 
Registration 


July 27, 1909 
Oct. 1, 1912 
Feb. 12, 1918 


Feb. 11, 1908 


In Penna. 
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6 @ 666 w @ 016 «0 


. 24, 1889 
Jan. 26, 1909 
Mar. 23, 1886 
Mar. 23, 1916 
Apr. 17, 1906 
Apr. 13, 1915 


oeeereeeveeneve 


. 30, 1901 
. 4, 1914 


. 25, 1906 
. 12, 1901 
. 18, 1908 


eereereeeeeser 


eee ee ee eeseae 


. 24, 1895 
14, 1907 

. 20, 1907 

. 20, 1907 


ere esr eeo rene 
ore er eee ee eee 
eoereeeer see es 


oer eer eeeeeee 


. 9, 1896 


Registration 


No. 
74,638 


88,585 
120,471 
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51,570 
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Trade Mark Name 


Reliable... . 
Reliable. ... 


Renown.... 
Retort.... 
Richardson. . 


Richmond.... .. 


Richmond.... . 


Ringgold.. 


Rosemont.... 


Round Oak.. 


Round Oak Chief. 


Security.... 


Shipmate.. .. .. 


Name of Manufacturer 


.. The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 
.. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


a BI eS 


.. The Independent Stove Co., Owasso, Mich. 
. Marion Stove Co., Marion, Ind.... ...... 
Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City . 
.The Richmond Co., Norwich, Conn........ 


Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 
Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


. Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill... 


Riverside........ 


Rockwood...... . Rockwood Stove Works, Rockwood, Tenn. 


The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich. . 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill...... 
Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis....... 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sheridan Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill..... 


.. Security Stove & Mfg. Co., 


1906 
1882 


1883 


1872 
1916 
1885 
1872 
1906 
1867 
1886 


1900 


Kansas City, Mo. ---- 


The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 


Sparkle: ocr ok . Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 
Special........ Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 
Specialty...... . Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Square Pot.... Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 
Stamford.... The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 
Standard.... . Somersworth Foundry Co., 
Salmon Falls, N. H. 
Standard.... .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
St. Clair.. .. ....Belleville Stove Works, Belleville, Ill..... 
Dtar Jae eda. The Bellaire Stove Co., Bellaire, O...... 
SEAT Lue earn The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 
Station Agent.... Union Stove Works, New York Cityet 24 
Sterling.... .. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Stewart.... ..Fuller-Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 


Stewart.... 


.. Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y........ 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 

Nov. 13,1906 57,435 
Dec. 24, 1907 66,758 
Dec. 24, 1907 66.759 
Dec. 24, 1907 66,760 
Sept. 19, 1905 46,403 
Sept. 30, 1901 42a, 
Pending =) gee 
In Penna, 33a 
Aug. 21,1996 55,854 
May 1, 1906 52,207 
May 18, 1875 2,016 
May 1, 1906 52,127 
May 1, 1902 ee 
Jan. 8, 1907 59,394 
Dec. 11, 1905 58,213 
July 16,1895 26.838 
May 8, 19065 45,941 
Feb. 18, 1903 “3 
Oct. 23, 1996 56.910 


eeeceeeer eevee 
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Trade Mark Name 


Storm King.. .. 


Subflame.... 


OIGCEES oc iis. ia 
.. Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y...... 

. Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn..... 
. Reading Stove Works, Orr, Painter & Co., 


Summit.... 


Sunny South.... 
Sunshine.... .. 


Sunshine.... .. 


Superior.... 


T/M Outline.... 


Tennessee.... 


. Great Western Stove Co., 


Name of Manufacturer 


Union Stove Works, New York City...... 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 


Reading, Pa. 


. Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 


H. Wetter Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn...... 


. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


.The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 
. Tennessee Stove Works, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Dowagiac.... The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 
Theman.. .... .. The Graff Company, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Thermax.... .. ..American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
The World’s Best. .The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 
PUI OB ie ue ob Ue Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tip Top .. southern Stove Works, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
ELYMINUIAN ¢ 22s .<:s The Stamford Fdy. Co., Stamford, Conn.. 
Tremont.... .. ..Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
fFrimph.. ...< + Steve & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
OGY cig aol sie tts a's «Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Toledo.... ...... The Toledo Stove & Range Co., 
Toledo, O. 
Uncle Nick.... The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 
WON eo a aie Union Stove Works, New York City.... 
Universal....... Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Valley Star.... Wheeling Stove & Range Co., 


Victor.... 


Victor Cook.... 


Vortex.... 
Vulecan.... 


Waldorf.... .. 


Waldorf.... 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Victor Stove Co., Salem, O......... Hea ee 


. Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Chicago Air-Tight Stove Copany........ 


William M. Crane Company, 
New York City 


.. Southard, Robertson Co., New York, N. Y. 
..Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


oree 


1878 


1907 
1898 
1877 
1865 


1885 


1878 
1880 
1878 


1915 
1893 


1905 
1900 


1888 
1692 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 
Apr. 6, 1906 ...... 


soeoereeeee es eo ise ee 


ee ee ee ees 


oes eee 


eoeeeeeese ese ie es oe 


Jan. 11, 1893 22,578 
Aug. 13, 1909 74,729 
Sept. 7, 1909 75,160 
Mar. 3, 1908 68.057 

68.263 
Nov. 12, 1885 17.190 
TOU4aN eee 
June 26, 1914 74,227 


July 19, 1930 78.876 
Apr. 1, 1913 90,863 
Sept. 10, 1889 17,000 


Beb: 18, 1903. 4.2.5: 
Feb. 12, 1907 60,572 
Feb. 22, 1910 76.893 
Sept. 19, 1905 46,401 
Sept. 26, 1905 46,565 
May 9, 1910 ...... 
Apr. 10, 1917 116,122 


eeereeveeree eee i e288 


eer eee 


Apr. 23, 1906 
Nov. 21, 1905 47.819 


eoeseee ee ee eee # eee 8 8 @ 


May 28, 1907 62,808 
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Trade Mark Name < Name of Manufacturer How Long Date of Registration 
; Used Registration No. 
Washington... .. Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn...... .... July 25, 1899 33,282 
60,920 
Waterbury.... .. Waterman-Waterbury Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1907 ............  ...... 
Wedgewood.... .James Graham Mfg. Co., 1882 Sept. 10,1907 65.178 
San Francisco, Cal. Sept. 10, 1907 65,231 
Wesco.... .. ... Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 1898  ............ 1.1... 
Western Star.... .The Star Foundry -Co., Covington, Ky.... I9IT ... 2.2). yee 
White’s..... .. ...Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill..:. 1267 9. .0...... 2.099 
White’s Stoves and ‘ 
Ranges, the Fuel 
Savers...... ...Lhomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1896 May 2, 1899 32.922 
Winthrop.... .. ..Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass.. 1868 Dec. 21, 1897 30.985 
Wincroft....... .. Wincroft Stove Works, Middletown, Pa.. 1910” ..:.... 7 aij 
Wonder.... .. ... Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. -1082  : .........2..9) ee 
Woodbine.. .. ...Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1679). .s..0..13,.0 eee 
World.... .. ... Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ L895 ee eae eS 


Yacht.... .. .. .The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 1¢7 Aug. 5, 1913 92,917 
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General Executive Committee 
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Proceedings 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11TH, 1921 
MORNING SESSION 


The Convention assembled at the Hotel Astor and 
was called to order at 10:30 A. M. by the President, Mr. 
Lee W. Van Cleave. 


As shown by the attendance cards, the following 
members were present: 


Andel, W. C. 
Belleville Stove & Range Co., Belleville, III. 


Anthony, Joseph L. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Baker, Geo. E. 
Baker Stove Works, Belleville, Ill. 


Raldwin, HM: 
Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Barbour, George H. 
The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Barbour, W. T. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Boehne, John W. 
Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Booch, L. H. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Brayer, Arthur N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Brayer, Frank N. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Breitwieser, Edward 


Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brooke, Paul 
The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Bryan, Robt. G. 
Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Castle, A. L. 
Channon-Emery Co., Quincy, III. 


Castle, T. P. 
Comstock Castle Stove Co., Quincy, II]. 


Clemmer, R. H. 
3 The W. J. Loth Stove Co., Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Cook, Richard C. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., New York City. 


Crowley, D. T. 
Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dupuy, J. W. 
Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Depuy, Thomas F. 
Lehigh Stove Mfg. Co., Lehighton, Pa. 


Dickinson, W. S. 
Boynton Furnace Company, New York City. ~ 


Diekmann, C. F. 
Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Dwyer, Emmet 
The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, James M. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dwyer, Wm. A. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., and Chicago, Ill. 


Eakin, Joseph M. 
Olive Stove Works, Rochester, Pa. 


Edmonds, R. E. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, III. 


Ellett, Thos. W. 
| Cameron Stove Co., Richmond, Va. 


Evans, Norris 


Southard Robertson Co., New York City. 


Fisher, W. J. 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Flynn, Harry H. — 
Jewett & Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Fry, John A. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Gercich, Fred. A. 
Hammer-Bray Co., Oakland, California. 


Gibson, Samuel H. 
Jewett & Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Glaessner, A. F 


The Union Stove Works, New York. 


Harrison, E. T. 
Southern Stove Works, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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Henry, W. G. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Hill, Edward F. 
Union Stove Works, New York City, and Peekskill, 
N.Y. 


Hogan, Roger , 
Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


Howard, John A. 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Hughes, Alfred S. 
Southard Robertson Company, New York City, and 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Jeffrey, Chas. L. 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Jewett, Sherman S. 


Jewett & Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Jones, Walter M. 
Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, Va. 


Karges, Henry J. 
Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Kendall, H. C. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Kiechle, Edward 
Southern Stove Works, Evansville, Ind. 


Kirkland, A. J. 
Keystone Stove Foundry, Spring City, Pa. 


Knauss, F. V. . 
aoe Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. : 
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Koch, A. E. 
Borden Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


Kahn, B. B. 
The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Kahn, Felix 
The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Landenberger, C. H. 
Liberty Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lansing, James A. : 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa. 


Leach, Robert M. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Lee, Fred E. . 
The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Lindemann, A. J. 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lynn. J.C] H: 


The Reading Stove Works, (Orr, Panter & Co.,) 
Reading, Pa. 


McDonald, W. A. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, New York. 


McKnight, John R. 
Keystone Association and Maryland and Virginia 
Association. 


Miller, H. M. 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Geo. 
Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 
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Mixter, Frank 
Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, III. 


Moran, Alfred B. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Moore, Lewis 


Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Mott, Abram C. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mott, Abram C., Jr. 
| ‘Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moyer, N. H. 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 


Myers, Wm. J. 
The Union Stove Works, New York City, and Peeks- 


kill, N. Y. 


Nugent, J. F. 
The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Owen, M. H. 
Traffic Commissioner, N. A. S. M., Detroit, Mich. 


Palmer, E. H. 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Gonosg New; 


Patton, Robert A. 
Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittman, E. W. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Rennolds, R. G. 
Richmond Stove Co., Richmond, Va. 


Ritchie, William 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York. 
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Rouse, R., Jr. 
Boynton Furnace Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schaeffer, Wm. R. 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa. 


Sheppard, Franklin L. 
Isaac A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Sloan, Robert W. 
Secty., S. F. N. D. A., Scranton, Pa. 


Smith, Edward T. R. 
B. C. Bibb Stove Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Smyth, J. B. 
Borden Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Starr, C. D. 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Stockbridge, Alfred E. 
Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass 


Stover, P. M. 
Grander Brave Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Terstegge, W. G. 
Anchor Stove and Range Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Underwood, John Allen 
Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


Van Cleave, Lee W. 
The Bucks Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Viets, H. A. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wagoner, Geo. W. 
The Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 
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Walker, Arthur W. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Warren, William Henry 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, New York. 


Warner, Richard E. 
The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Warren, Walter Phelps, Jr. 
Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, New York. 


Wells, R. D 
Floyd- Wells Co., Royersford, Pa. 


Wilkinson, Geo. D. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Will, F. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Will, Philip 
‘Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Walker, Hepburn 
Howard Stove Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Williams, Allen W., (Sec’y 
W estern- Central aerating ey be Mfgrs., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Williams, Fred’k H. | 
Empire Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Willson, H. R. 
Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 


Wood, Robert S. 
Secretary N. A. S. M., Troy, N. Y. 


Wyllie, T. D. 
Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa. 
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The President: (Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave) Gentle- 
men, will you please come to order. I will appoint Mr. 
Allen W. Williams, Mr. F. H. Williams, Mr. John R. 
McKnight, and Mr. W. H. Cloud as Sergeants-at-Arms. 
They will please take charge of the door and also pass 
the attendance cards, so that those present may sign 
their names and state also the companies they represent, 
after which the Sergeants-at-Arms will please collect the 
cards and deliver them to the Secretary. 

You will find in the chairs, gentlemen, the Treas- 
urer’s annual report and also some other pamphlets, 
“Publications of Current Interest,’ ‘“‘What a Cost System 
Should Do for You,” issued by the Fabricated Production 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as another pamphlet entitled “‘“Overhead Expenses’’ from 
the same source. I am sure you will find these pamphlets 
of exceeding interest. 


Communications 


We have a number of special communications from 
members and I will ask Mr. Wood if he will kindly read 
them at this time. 


The Secretary: Here is a telegram from Mr. J. L. 
Smyser: 


“Geo. H. Barbour, 
Care Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Letter received. Regret cannot attend. Please tender 
President Van Cleave thanks for invitation and ask 
him to represent me in paying this tribute to the 
association founded in wisdom, nourished and made 
strong through sane and honorable processes; may its 
coming half-century prove an enlarged repetition of 
its past usefulness. The march of time may dim all 
else but memories.of my connection with it and its 
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members will linger and grow brighter as life’s 
shadows lengthen; and further pass to each individual 
member although collectively expressed this benedic- 
tion of an old ex-member. May an unbroken rainbow 
of prosperity, health and happiness span all your re- 
maining days and its blended colors of beauty ever 
remain to typify lives consecrated to the highest aims 
of noble manhood. - 
J. L. SMYSER.”’ 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. George H. Barbour: Mr. President, if I may be 
excused at this time, I would move you, sir, that the 
thanks of this body be extended to Mr. Smyser for his 
telegram. 


(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried.) 


The Secretary: We have two letters from Mr. Grange 
Sard. The first is addressed to Mr. Barbour: 


“Dear Old George Barbour :— 


“It is very nice to get your cordial letter, and I 
wish very much that I was able to spend a few days 
with you in New York this week. I have had a great 
deal of sickness in my family this winter. I had a 
severe attack of bronchitis in October and then Mrs. 
Sard had serious heart trouble which kept her in 
bed for five months, so that we were not able to go 
to Florida. 


“We are leaving tomorrow to spend a couple 
of weeks at the Hotel Brighton, Atlantic City. I 
do not feel up to attending any business meetings, 
so I shall not be able to attend the meeting of the 
National Association, as I should like very much to 
do, to meet my old friends there, but I am very much 
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out of touch with all business matters. I am taking 
life very easy, doing no work except looking after 
my personal affairs. 


“T hope you are well, and with kind regards, I 
remain, 
‘Sincerely yours, 


GRANGE SARD.” 


The Secretary: We have another letter from Mr. 
Grange Sard addressed to President Lee W. Van Cleave: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave :— 
“T have your valued favor of the 21st ult: 


“T have had no active connection with the stove 
business for quite a number of years and am not at 
all in touch with it, but I should be very glad to be 
present at the meeting in New York in May to see 
my old friends who will be there. I cannot, how- 
ever, promise myself the pleasure of being present 
for various reasons, one of which is on account of 
sickness in my family. 


~“T should be very glad indeed to see you again. 
“With kindest regards, I am, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
GRANGE SARD.” 


The Secretary: Mr. Frederic W. Gardner sends a 
telegram from Los Angeles: 


“Mr. Lee W. Van Cleave: 


“From very start have been strong for the 
association and wish it centuries of successful exist- 
ence. Regret I cannot be with you to celebrate 
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Fiftieth Anniversary. Give my love to all the old 
and new boys. Best wishes for a pleasurable and 
successful meeting. 


FREDERIC W. GARDNER.” 


The Secretary: From Mr. Edmond Raftery we have 
the following letter: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave: 


“T wish to thank you very very much for your 
notification of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the N. A. 
S. M., and your kind invitation to me to attend the 
same. I would have enjoyed it very much if it were 
in my power but I am unable to go East at present. 
I am sure this will prove one of the most important 


meetings that the association has ever held, and it 
is a source of congratulation that the management 
is in such wise and competent hands. 
“With kind regards, 
“Yours cordially, 


EDMOND RAFTERY.” 


The Secretary: President Van Cleave addressed a 
special letter of invitation to Mr. Dwight S. Richardson, 
who is one of the older members of the association, and 
the advice comes back that Mr. Richardson sailed for 
Kurope January 25th and is not expected back until Sep- 
tember. 


We have a letter from Mr. Joseph W. Emery, dated 
Quincy, Ill., May 6th, 1921: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave :— 


“TI wish to assure you that the receipt of your 
letter of the 3rd inst. was a great pleasure to me. I 
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have a very warm feeling towards many friends in 
the stove business and the pleasantest of recollec- 
tions of the meetings I attended so regularly, for a 
long term of years. } 


“The memory that is the most enduring in my 
mind, is not of the beneficial things we accomplished 
for the stove craft, although they were very im- 
portant,—but the cordial hand-shakes with men 
who were competitors, but had become close friends. 


“I appreciate very thoroughly the kindly spirit 
that inspired your earnest invitation to attend the 
New York meeting, which marks the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of our National Association. It is with re- 
gret that I decide I cannot be present. Mrs. Emery 
and I start East a little later for most of the summer. 
I wish to convey to you my strong personal regard 
and best wishes, and if I could see my way clear to 
do so, it would give me great pleasure to renew my 
pleasant personal relations with the old friends. 


“Trusting your meeting will be the most suc- 
cessful you have ever held, and that you will be able 
to deal with the intricate business problems now be- 
fore you with the keenest good judgment, I am, 


“Yours very sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. EMERY.” 


The Secretary: We have two communications from 
Mr. J. A. Buckwalter, of the Buckwalter Stove Company, 
Royersford, Pa. The one dated May 5th, reads: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave: 


“T am in receipt of your favor of the 3rd inst. 
extending to me an invitation, personally and as 
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President of the Association to be present at the 
next annual meeting of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers, to be held at the Hotel Astor 
in New York, May 11 and 12, at which time will be 
observed the Fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the Association. 


“T can assure you that I deeply appreciate your 
invitation so extended, and will be present if at all 
possible. 


“For many years I have attended the meetings 
of the association, and have enjoyed the opportun- 
ity of again seeing and conversing with the mem- 
‘bers, particularly those who had been members of 
the association from its earliest days. As time 
passes, however, many of these familiar faces are 
not seen at our meetings, although of course it is 
still a great pleasure to meet and exchange views 
which are mutually beneficial. 


“T presume at the present time I am one of the 
oldest members, if not the oldest, who is in a posi- 
tion to attend. I have no doubt that the observance 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary will be very interesting 
and pleasing. 


‘It may be possible that I will not be able to 
attend this meeting of the association, owing to the 
extremely serious illness of my brother who, we ex- 
pect, may pass away at any moment, and who has 
been associated with our business for over forty 
years. If it is impossible for me to be present, I can 
assure you that you will have my best wishes for a 
most successful meeting. 


‘Sincerely yours, 
J. A. BUCKWALTER.”’ 
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The Secretary: The letter bearing date May 9th 
reads: 


“We regret to advise you of the sudden death 
of our Mr. Aug. W. Dotterrer, Secretary of this Com- 
pany. 


“We understand that Mr. J. A. Buckwalter, our 
President, recently wrote you stating that he would 
make every effort to be present at the Convention in 
New York. 


“Owing, however, to the death of Mr. Buck- 
walter’s brother, and of Mr. Dotterrer, it will be im- 
possible for Mr. J. A. Buckwalter, or any repre- 
sentative of Buckwalter Stove Company to attend the 
Convention. 

“Yours sincerely, 
BUCKWALTER STOVE CO., 


Jos. A. Buckwalter, M. D., Treas.” 


The Secretary: We have a letter from Mr. Josiah 
Jewett, who was one of the first officials of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers, and for a term of 


years was secretary, while at the same time Mr. Sher- 
man S. Jewett, was president. 


“My dear Mr. Van Cleave :— 


“Your esteemed favor of the 3rd is received. I 
thank you heartily for your kind invitation to be 


present at your meeting in New York next week, 
when you will observe the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Foundation of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers. I recall with great pleasure the re- 
unions which I attended in the early days of your 
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organization and regret that I cannot be with you 
in New York. Iam nearly seventy-nine and although 
in the best of health, it is not prudent for me to travel 
in hot weather. 


“With very best wishes, 
“Yours sincerely, 


JOSIAH JEWETT.” 


The President: Gentlemen, I took the privilege of 
having these letters from our older members read to you 
at this time, because I felt sure they would be of as much 
interest to you as they were to me. We have a number 
of communications from other gentlemen, but we have 
thought it best not to read those at this time. 


The next order of business is the calling of the roll, 
which will be dispensed with as the attendance cards 
account for those present. 


Next in order is the reading of minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting. As all of the members have been supplied 
with copies of the report of the previous meeting, unless 
there is objection the usual custom will be followed and 
this procedure will be dispensed with. 


Appointment of Committees 


At this time I would like to make the following Com- 
mittee appointments: 


Committee on Election of New Members: Mr. James 
A. Lansing, Chairman; Mr. John A. Fry, Mr. Frank S. 
Ouerbacker. 
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If any of the members present have any applications 
of membership to present, they will please hand them to 
the Secretary. 


Cammittec on Nominations: Mr. Richard KE. Warner, 
Chairman; Mr. Frederick Will, Mr. Lewis Moore, Mr. 
Francis Palms, Mr. George Mitchell. 


Committee on Next Place of Meeting: Mr. L. H. 
Booch, Mr. Geo. D. Wilkinson, Mr. Robert A. Patton, Mr. 
J. P. Barstow, Mr. A. E. Randle. 


I will also announce the Committees on Deceased 
Members: 


Committee on Mr. John D. Green: Mr. W. G. 
Henry, Mr. Lewis Moore, Mr. Russell E. Sard. 


Committee for Mr. Percival W. Elliott: Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Andrews, Mr. Arthur W. Walker, Mr. Robert M. 
Leach. 


Committee for Mr. Oscar Granville Thomas: Mr. 
Richard E. Warner, Mr. A. E. Stockbridge, Mr. Frank D. 
Stevens. 


Committee for Mr. Samuel Kahn: Mr. Stanhope 
Boal, Mr. George W. Robinson. 


Committee for Mr. August W. Dotterrer: Mr. J. E. 
Shomier, Mr. George W. Wagoner. 


Committee for Mr. W. B. Hathaway: Mr. J. P. Bar- 
stow, Mr. Franklin M. Lawrence. 


Committee for Mr. John Edwards: Mr. William J. 
Myers, Mr. Alfred S. Hughes. 
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The next order of business is the appointment of the 
Auditing Committee. The Chair appoints: Messrs. Ed- 
ward F. Hill and W. C. Andel. 


Next is the report of the officers, and under this 
heading is the President’s address, one of the necessary 
evils of associations of this kind. 


Address of President Lee W. Van Cleave 


Gentlemen: 


Our meeting today is the Fiftieth Meeting of this 
Association. It is a source of great satisfaction to your 
President to be in the Chair on this occasion and at this 
milestone of our Association’s history. 


In the year 1871, a call was issued for a meeting of 
stove manufacturers and this was the beginning of the 
organization and meetings of this Association. They 
met in this City February 26th, 1872. There were eighty 
stove manufacturers represented. Mr. John S. Perry was 
Chairman of the first meeting, and at a second meeting, 
held July 10th, 1872, Mr. Perry was elected first Presi- 
dent of our Association. 


Some of the gentlemen present have been members 
of the Association a large part of this time and I am sure 
that they have been very much gratified in being able to 
help the Association and to build it up to its present 
standing and usefulness. 


The object of holding meetings all these years is 
covered very clearly in Article II of our constitution and 
by-laws. This article reads as follows: 
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“This Association is established for the purpose of 
obtaining full information of the statistics and conditions 
of the stove trade of this country; to promote the frequent 
interchange of ideas among its members in reference to 
the manufacture and commercial disposal of stoves; and 
to secure, by lawful methods, harmonious action in all 
matters pertaining to the best interest and welfare of the 
stove industry.” 


This, gentlemen, is a worthy object and one which 
has been carefully and harmoniously followed for a half- 
century. It is my sincere wish that the next half-century 
will continue the progress and that much good will be 
developed for the industry. 


We have just passed through probably the most 
prosperous period in the history of our business. The 
past three years have been years of good profits and large 
sales. We are today, however, faced with an entirely 
different situation. We are confronted with reduced 
volume and with somewhat lower prices, with a read- 
justment all the way down the line to conditions that are 
new to most of us. During the first two months of this 
year, reports showed that very few factories were operat- 
ing and that the merchants were not placing orders for 
business to an appreciable extent. Things have opened 
up somewhat since that time and conditions are brighter 
and it looks as if we will have a fair stove business for 
the year after all; however, the non-operation of plants 
during January, February and part of March entailed a 
great loss which will have to be made up during the bal- 
ance of the year’s operation. 


After going through the strenuous years, and being 
confronted with the trade situation that is now before us, 
every manufacturer will recognize the benefits of co- 
operative efforts and the advantages of an organization 
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in which the collective judgment of our members will 
be able to speak and act on the issues which will be pre- 
sented to us. 


I am sure that regular attendance at local stove 
association meetings and co-operation with those bodies 
will be of great benefit to our industry. By the closest 
kind of united action, we will avoid many pitfalls that 
otherwise will be open to us. 


When the year 1920 came to a close, it is probable 
that every stove manufacturer in this room heaved a sigh 
of relief because the year had ended. Our experiences 
during the year afforded us many trials and tribulations 
and yet, there are many lessons to be learned from those 
experiences. 


It has often been said that experience is the best 
teacher, therefore, let us take with profit the lessons 
which have been taught us during the year 1920 and 
transcribe them on the right side of the ledger. 


In proportion to the heed we take of the lessons 
learned during the last two years will we lay the founda- 
tion for prosperity in the year 1921 and thereafter. We 
have just passed through a period of unheard of ex- 
travagance in government and business, as well as in 
personal affairs, and we should have learned the lesson 
of the folly of undermining the morale of business upon 
which modern business is founded through unjustifiable 
repudiation of contracts. 


We business men as well as the farmers, should 
have learned, in the past twelve months, that unfortun- 
ate as it undoubtedly is, we must all take our losses in 
common with other business interests, due to the general 
decline of commodity prices. So, in like manner, should 
labor have learned that the alternative to working for 
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wages, which prevailing conditions will allow, is to do 
without work. 


I am sure that no one in this room would desire 
nation-wide unemployment for the reason that not only - 
the unemployed, but all other elements of our population 
suffer the consequences of unemployment to some de- 
gree. The extent of unemployment at this time rests 
largely in the hands of labor. There is plenty of work to 
be done in this country as well as throughout the world, 
but it is peace-time work and cannot be done on war- 
time wages. Readjustment of wage schedules must be 
made on the basis of declining prices and present pro- 
ductiveness and true scales must be established based on 
new conditions. 


Seldom in the history of the country have so many 
important problems awaited the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. There are certain fixed demands for funds 
which necessitate revision of the revenue raising laws. 
Both the income tax Jaw and the tariff law must be re- 
written to meet existing conditions. 


Although it is the consensus of opinion that the 
chapter of the revenue law relating to excess profit 
should be repealed, it is almost certain that we shall have 
higher rather than lower taxes, therefore, in the matter 
of figuring your costs for the year 1921, it would be an 
erroneous idea to figure that the government taxes will 
be less rather than greater for the year 1921. The ex- 
cess profit tax may be repealed and a sales tax substi- 
tuted, but the idea of making these changes is not to 
reduce taxes, but to secure a greater income for the pur- 
poses of running th2 government. 


I have attended the meetings of the Southern 
Association, the Western Central Stove Association and 
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the regular meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recently, and from all of these meetings, 
I cannot help but draw the conclusion that the business 
of this country is fundamentally sound and that before 
this year is out we, as stove manufacturers, will have 
realized a nice volume for the year. Orders are going 
to be very slow materializing, which will mean that we 
will have to increase production during the latter months 
of the year, providing we realize our hopes of a good 
volume for the year 1921. 


I will not touch upon the activities of the Associa- 
tion during the past year which, in reality, have been 
very limited. Secretary Wood will cover these items in 
his report. 7 


A year ago, at our meeting in Boston, the subject of 
enameled ranges was covered very thoroughly, but I 
think it is worthy of a few words at this time. During 
the past year, a number of stove manufacturers have de- 
cided to make enameled stoves and those who have 
already been making them have had renewed interest 
in their production and sale. Unquestionably, the enamel 
stove is in its infancy, and, in a few years, the sales on 
this class of commodity will be much larger than at 
present. These enameled stoves are the highest grade 
of merchandise which stove manufacturers have ever pro- 
duced and it behooves all of us to keep the grade of them 
the very best, making them leaders in your lines of manu- 
facture and also making them leaders in the line of profit. 


_ There is no reason in the world why enameled stoves 
should ever be classified as cheap, competitive goods. 
There is room enough for a good profit on this class of 
merchandise and we should see that a good profit is made 
on it, both from the standpoint of the retailer and the 
manufacturer. 
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I am taking the liberty of quoting a few paragraphs 
from a letter received from Mr. Lazard Kahn a short 
time ago which I think are very pertinent and to the point 
with reference to business conditions at the present time, 
as follows: 


‘Economic, industrial, political and social conditions 
which have arisen since the close of the European War, 
and nowhere so acutely as in our own country, have 
logically created and emphasized anew, a demand for 
genuine co-operation by the units composing any in- 
dustry. In future, unless all signs fail, individuals and 
industries, which do not adopt such co-operation are, in 
my humble opinion, headed towards inevitable decline, 
if not financial ruin. 


“IT am afraid that the transient prosperity of the 
past three years has or may seduce manufacturers of 
stoves into fancied security as to the future. There is no 
question in my mind that the popular need of and de- 
mand for our product will continue and even increase. 
I am concerned only with the ever declining reward to 
which manufacturers are legitimately entitled, and with 
the concrete dangers of the present and prospective 
situation. If it is admitted that such dangers exist, it is 
the duty of the N. A. S. M. to expose them frankly to its 
members, and to suggest effective remedies. 


“T have been recently amazed, for example, at the 
present staggering averages of disbursements by individ- 
ual companies, first, for so-called overhead costs, which, 
of course, include supervision, interest, advertising, char- 
ity, taxes, etc. Second—by the comparatively paltry 
volume of average annual sales and net profits. In the 
last analysis, the consumer pays for such excess costs, 
and, in an unmistakable sense, it is a crime against the 
public, if effort to eliminate such excesses, is not at least, 
sought for. 
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“If the products of three or six existing stove manu- 
facturers were made and marketed under one manage- 
ment, I am convinced that the net cost could be reduced 
by at least 25 per cent. Fifteen per cent. of this might 
go to the public, without increasing the profits, which 
for numerous special reasons, stove manufacturers are 
entitled to earn.’ | 


The above statements by Mr. Lazard Kahn are 
worthy of your very serious consideration and thought. 


With reference to cost matters, I desire to call your 
attention to the pamphlet which you will find on the 
chairs, headed ‘‘Overhead Expenses—How to Distribute 
Them In Good and Bad Times,” gotten out by the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This pamphlet came over 
my desk, and after reading it, I ordered enough copies 
to distribute to you today, with the idea that you take 
them home, read .them and pass them on to your cost 
department. The thoughts expressed therein are well 
worthy of your consideration. 


God has seen fit, during the past year, to call from 
us by death several members of our Association. We 
will miss them in our meetings and extend to their rela- 
tives and their business associates our deepest sympathy. 
Committees have been appointed for the purpose of 
drawing up memorial resolutions. Those who have gone 
are: 


JOHN D. GREEN 
Aurora, Ill. 
Died August fifteen, nineteen twenty. 


PERCIVAL W. ELLIOTT 
Brookline, Mass. 
Died December six, nineteen twenty 
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OSCAR GRANVILLE THOMAS 
Taunton, Mass. 
Died December ten, nineteen twenty 


SAMUEL KAHN 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Died January twenty, nineteen twenty-one 


AUGUST W. DOTTERRER 
Royersford, Pa. 
Died May seven, nineteen twenty-one 


W. B. HATHAWAY 
Died May second, nineteen twenty-one 


JOHN EDWARDS 
Died April thirty, nineteen twenty-one 


Upon the call of the President of your Association, 
the secretaries of the local associations have held four 
meetings during the past year—one in New York, one in 
Cleveland, one in Louisville, and the final meeting just 
prior to this meeting. Secretary Wood also attended 
these meetings and I feel quite sure that they will be pro- 
ductive of much good for our industry. There will be a 
report from the local secretaries to be read later during 
our proceedings. 


I desire to acknowledge at this time the very efficient 
work done during my two years as your President by 
your Secretary, Mr. Wood. He has worked diligently in 
your behalf and is worthy of your continued trust and 
confidence and I take great pleasure in recommending at 
this time your support and help to him under future ad- 
ministrations, as it has been given him during my term 
of office. 
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I also, upon my retirement from this office, want to 
thank you sincerely, and with deep feeling, for the honor 
which you have bestowed upon me. ‘Two things espec- 
ially stand out now, and I will always remember them. 
They are that so far I am the youngest of the men so 
honored with your confidence, and secondly, that this 
has occurred at such a time as to give me the great pleas- 
ure of presiding at this, our Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
organization of our Association. 


(Applause. ) 


The President: We will now have the report of the 
Secretary, Mr. Robert S. Wood. 


Secretary's Report 


The development of co-operation among the stove 
manufacturers is acquiring momentum. It is true that 
there always has been co-operation; but the frequent 
and abnormal changes in business conditions during the 
past few years have brought to the realization of all, 
the necessity for closer analysis of common problems and 
more hearty co-operation on the part of all members in 
order that they may be sanely solved. 


- While it is not the policy of our Association to con- 
cern itself with selling prices, we have made a careful 
study of costs. Scarcely a meeting of our Association has 
been held in which the cost question has not been given 
consideration. Various plans have been submitted by 
our members and as time progressed, changes have been 
made to better them. 3 


The Hanrahan system, introduced in 1907, has been 
adopted by a large number of stove manufacturers and, 
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with modification, is still being used by many. In 1917 
Mr. Stephenson, then Secretary of the Association, intro- 
duced a revised system, based on the Hanrahan plan, but 
changing the distribution of overhead expenses and their 
application. 


It is not my intention to burden you with a dis- 
course on costs. I simply refer to the matter to empha- 
size the continued and increasing interest in this subject.. 


A number of our members have extended our cost 
formula by the addition of controlling accounts, a monthly 
summary of operations, perpetual inventories and a 
series of statements showing sales and cost of sales, profit 
or loss on particular types of goods, obsolete or slow- 
moving stocks, and profit or loss on sales made in separ- 
ate territories. There seems to be no end to the improve- 
ments which may be made along these lines. 


This plan of action may be developed to the extent 
that a large force of employees will be required in the 
cost department, or it may be possible to develop a com- 
paratively simple, uniform method of accounting which 
will give certain essential information, of benefit not only 
to the individual manufacturer but to the entire industry. 
For instance, the individual manufacturer might benefit 
by a record showing the volume of sales on each item of 
manufacture, and the profit or loss on such sales, and thus 
be in position to determine whether it would be to his 
advantage to eliminate the manufacture of certain types 
of goods, to standardize his patterns and thus reduce 
materially the costs of the several units. He might then 
more easily judge as to whether special efforts on sales 
of some particular items in his line would not show large- 
ly increased profits in his balance sheet. 


Many salesmen are apt to work along the line of 
least resistance, selling types of goods which are easiest 
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to sell, regardless of profits. Special efforts on more 
profitable goods would increase his value as a salesman. 
One should know just what profits or losses are made in 
the territories or sections of the country in which one’s 
wares are sold, and know positively the value of each 
salesman as a profit getter. One should be able to judge 
whether one’s salesmen are profit makers or simply order 
takers; discern clearly whether his salesmen are price 
getters or easy prey to the wiles of the artful buyer and 
prone to cut prices in order to meet supposed competitive 
prices on goods of less worth and value than his own. 


This line of reasoning can be carried further, show- 
ing many items of interest and benefit to the individual 
manufacturer and to the industry as a whole. 


During the past year I have received a number of 
requests for assistance on costs from our members and 
in two cases was engaged by non-members of our Associa- 
tion to help install our National Cost System. 


If all stove manufacturers were to use a uniform 
method of cost accounting or any thorough method 
which would assure the inclusion in their costs of all 
items of expense, and would base their selling prices on 
their costs of production, adding a nominal profit, prac- 
tically all complaints of unfair competition would cease. 


The United States Government through the Sher- 
man Act prohibits manufacturers from agreeing on uni- 
form selling prices. 


Edward N. Hurley, formerly Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in his address at our annual con- 
vention, held in Chicago, in May, 1917, stated that ‘‘the 
Commission had been urging manufacturers and mer- 
chants through their trade associations, and with the 
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hearty co-operation of the newspapers and trade journals 
of the country, to improve their methods of cost-keeping. 
They have impressed upon the business interests of this 
country the necessity of adopting real cost accounting 
methods.”’ 


He said further ‘‘it is recognized that a business man 
must be concerned not only with the efficiency of his own 
business but with the efficiency of his competitors’ busi- 
ness and realize that unhealthiness anywhere in his in- 
dustry will react seriously upon him.” 


“It is a fact well understood among business men 
that the general demoralization in a large number of 
industries has been caused by firms who cut prices, not 
knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture.” 

I cite these quotations simply to show that the United 
States Government encourages fair co-operation on the 
part of the manufacturers and business men of this 
country. 


Article V of our Constitution and By-Laws reads: 
“Those local stove associations, territory associations, or 
stove association clubs in existence in the United States 
which have been or may hereafter become organized in 
accordance with the general aims or purposes of this 
Association shall be known and recognized as Constituent 
Associations of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers of the United States’? (as amended May 13, 
1915). 


During the year that has passed I have had pleasure 
in visiting many of these local associations at their regu- 
lar meetings; and, having been a stove association man 
for a great many years, I was deeply impressed with the 
hearty co-operation and good fellowship manifested, the 
attitude of the members toward each other showed a de- 
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cided change for the better from the early days of associa- 
tions, before the members began to understand one 
another and realize that ‘“‘The concern of one is the con- 
cern of all.” 


At a meeting of the Southern Stove Association, held 
in Cleveland, August 30, 1920, I gave a _ blackboard 
demonstration of cost figuring on our National Associa- 
tion plan, taking as an example, an 18” Square Top Range 
with a certain style of trim. I explained the exact method 
of procedure as applied to each particular item of cost, 
the application of departmental expense, or overhead, 
and the addition of the general expense overhead, which 
in our revised cost system, includes items of general man- 
ufacturing and general administrative or distributive ex- 
pense. I concluded by producing the cost of the range 
“ready to sell.”’ 


Many of the members present, some of whom were 
not using our system of costs, evinced much interest in 
the demonstration. They were asked to submit any 
questions which came to their minds in order that a clear 
conception of our methods might be had. A general dis- 
cussion followed and many points which were not clear 
were explained. It was found that owing to the divergent 
methods used by a number of manufacturers in dispos- 
ing of their goods, that the selling expense percentage 
would necessarily vary in the several plants. Some of 
these manufacturers sold nearly, if not all of their prod- 
uct to jobbers. 


The decision to hold quarterly meetings of the secre- 
taries of all local stove associations, with the President 
and Secretary of the National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers, has proved wise as it has opened up new 
fields of co-operation among the members of all associa- 
tions and extended the good work done by each. 
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A report of these meetings will be presented by 
Secretary Allen W. Williams under the head of ‘‘Wel- 
fare of the Association.” 


Statistics 


After the very serious and exhaustive discussion of 
this subject at our last annual convention, when it was 
‘decided that the collection of statistics was of vital im- 
portance to each manufacturer in the industry and a 
resolution to that effect was unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote, your Secretary was hopeful that we would 
at last be able to gather some real statistics which in the 
course of years would prove interesting and instructive 
to all stove manufacturers. 


The form of Questionnaire submitted was the prod- 
uct of discussions at meetings of local stove associations 
and was finally adopted at the second quarterly meeting 
of the Local Stove Association Secretaries which was 
attended by two members of each local association and 
by President Van Cleave and your Secretary. 


The Questionnaires were mailed to the entire stove 
industry, 243 concerns. Replies to the one covering sales 
were received from seventy-four or about thirty per cent. 
It does not seem worth while to announce the result of 
the tabulation—it would be meaningless— and it would 
be utterly senseless to attempt to estimate the balance 
of 70%. 


Many manufacturers did not have records permitting 
them to give, in detail, the information asked for. 


One member writes: ‘We find that very much more 
detailed and confidential information is asked for than 
was formerly the case. We, in fact, would not care to 
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tabulate such information even though it should be held 
strictly confidential in every way.” 


Another: ‘“‘Referring to your several requests that 
we fill out and mail to you the Questionnaire, it is our 
thought that the information conveyed to you by us 
would be anything but reliable. It is not that we object 
to conveying this information; but it is almost an impos- 
sibility, at least without an enormous amount of work, 
to give you data that would be useful.” 


Another: “I hope, Mr. Wood, that you will not take 
this as an indication of lack of respect and regard for 
you, personally, and as an honored official of our Associa- 
tion, but I think it best to-advise you, so that you will not 
be under the necessity of writing us again for the same, 
that we do not expect to make up and supply the data 
called for by the Questionnaire, nor are we in any way 
interested in receiving the returns showing the grand 
totals. 


“We do not like to be in a position of differing from 
the majority of our friends in the business, but the 
solemn facts are that we do not consider this data of any 
general value to the industry, nor that it is likely to be- 
come so in future years; and we are too busy with things 
that are really worth while to take the time to compile 
these statistics.” 


Another: ‘While we do not wish to appear un- 
gracious in a matter of this kind, we would prefer not to 
furnish this information. Your request is therefore re- 
spectfully declined. 


“We do not doubt that the information requested 
would be treated confidentially; but, for reasons which 
it is not necessary to enter into at this time, we prefer 
not to furnish it.” 
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Taking. in connection with the above letters the small 
percentage of replies received, it is evident that the stove 
industry as a whole either, does not approve of the form 
of Questionnaire, or disapproves of the collection of any 
data of this nature. 


The long and thorough discussion on the subject of 
statistics at our last annual meeting resulted in the 
unanimous adoption by a rising vote of the following 
resolution. . 


Resolved: ‘That it is the sense of this meeting that 
information such as we ought to have as manufacturers 
regarding our business, be obtained and a report made at 
our next regular meeting.’ 


I should appreciate it, if, at this meeting, a final 
decision may be reached as to whether your Secretary 
should continue his so far futile efforts to collect statis- 
tics; or if it is possible to define ‘‘information such as we 
ought to have as manufacturers” and agree upon a form 
of Questionnaire which would be satisfactory to the in- 
dustry as a whole; and upon uniform methods of keeping 
records which would enable manufacturers to give the 
information with ease; or whether this entire subject 
should be dropped. 


An examination of the reports submitted indicate 
that a number of the manufacturers were not in position 
to give details asked for. 


Some apparently keep no records of the units of dif- 
ferent types of goods which were sold, nor of the values 
representing such units, and they simply reported grand 
totals of units with the total volume of sales. Some evi- 
dently keep no exact record of total iron melted, includ- 
ing purchased scrap, but had records of net perfect cast- 
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ings produced. Others reported that inventories had not 
yet been taken, their fiscal year ending later in the sea- 
son, with the result that they did not report in reply to 
question No. 1, regarding stock of finished goods. Some 
reports were made covering the total number of units of 
various types sold but no values were given, their records 
not permitting separation of values without an immense 
amount of work. 


If it were possible for all stove manufacturers to 
adopt a uniform method of keeping records of units sold 
and their values, it would be comparatively easy to reply 
to the form of Questionnaire which we submitted. If it 
is possible to agree upon a more simple form of Question- 
naire, good results may be obtained; but from the replies 
we received, we note that a large number of the manu- 
facturers are averse to giving reports concerning the 
sales of the various types of goods which they manufac- 
ture. They seem, however, to be willing to give the total 
number of units sold and their values. Some manufac- 
turers reported that in addition to stoves they made 
grates, hollow-ware, and did a large business in job cast- 
ings, making no separation in their records as to amount 
of iron melted or net good castings produced. Others 
keep no separate record of repair castings sold. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of your Secretary; what is your pleasure? 


(On motion duly seconded the report was received 
and placed on file.) 


Mr. Franklin L. Sheppard: I would move that the 
Secretary be commended for his extreme diligence dur- 


ing a trying season. 


(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 
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The President: With reference to the Treasurer’s 
report, copies of the same have been placed in the chairs 
and it is customary to refer this to the Auditing Commit- 
tee. 


Mr. James A. Lansing: I move that it be referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 


(Upon motion duly seconded the Treasurer’s Report 
was referred to the Auditing Committee.) 


The President: The next item on the program is 
the report of the Traffic Commissioner, Mr. Owen. Be- 
fore Mr. Owen presents his report, I bespeak your very 
careful attention to it, for it contains some very import- 
ant things that affect your pocketbook very seriously. 


Report of Traffic Commissioner 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


My report will be short as upon assuming the posi- 
tion of Traffic Commissioner of your Association I inaugur- 
ated a system of bulletins which have been sent out at 
intervals advising you briefly of traffic conditions. 


Bulletin No. 4 of August 11th referred to the crat- 
ing of hollow-ware. As this was a*’subject of local inter- 
est to the Southern Association it was handled to con- 
clusion by a committee from that Association. An ex- 
tension of present classification conditions was granted. 


I learned that some companies had in past years paid 
large sums for demurrage charges on cars of moulding 
sand frozen in transit. 
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With my bulletin No. 7, of November 4th, I enclosed 
a copy of part of the National Car Demurrage Rules, part 
of which reads as follows: 


“When the lading is frozen while in transit so as to 
require more than forty-eight hours to remove it 
from the car, the total time actually expended by 
consignee in heating, thawing, or loosening and re- 
moving it will be considered as free time, but no 
allowance will be made for detention during the 
time that no effort is made to unload. Under this 
rule, consignee shall not be entitled to additional 
time unless, within the prescribed free time, he shall 
serve upon the railroad’s agent a written statement 
that the lading was frozen when tendered.”’ 


I do not know of any frozen sand this past winter 
but this rule, if observed, will save you demurrage charges 
at some future time. 


Bulletins Nos. 8, 9, and 13, referred to the carload 
rates on Pipeless Furnaces to the Pacific Coast. This 
subject has been before us continually for the past year. 


Previous to December 30, 1919, the Pacific Coast 
Commodity Tariffs under item No. 1735 listed furnaces, 
cast iron K. D. 40,000 pound minimum weight. 


The inspection bureau on the coast ruled that the 
galvanized casing was not an integral part of a Cast 
Iron Furnace and assessed a rate eighty-three and one- 
half cents per hundred higher, which increased the total 
freight charge about $350.00 per car. To remove that 
contention I was successful in having the Tariff changed 
on December 30, 1919, to include the casing as a part of 
the Cast Iron Furnace. 


I contend that a furnace is a heater of special con- 
struction surrounded with a casing which controls the 
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heated air, and by taking away the casing a set of cast- 
ings only remains. Asa result of the change in the tariff, 
members of this Association and other shippers filed 
claims for over-charges aggregating many thousands of 
dollars. About fifty per cent. of these claims have been 
paid, but it has been necessary to go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the balance. 


I have no hesitancy in predicting the full payment 
of all these claims. To avoid any controversy with the 
Coast Inspection Bureau, some shipments were made, 
charges prepaid. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
collect the higher rate from these shippers. 


While in Chicago on other business in October, 1920, 
I was informed that the Executive Committee of the 
Trans-Continental Lines had just issued instructions to 
rewrite item No. 1735 in a way to bar the shipments of 
casings with Cast Iron Furnaces under that item and to 
force the shippers of Pipeless Furnaces to use a 24,000 
pound minimum weight at the higher rate above referred 
v0. 


Letters fully explaining our contentions were writ- 
ten to each member of the Executive Committee and 
personal calls were made on those within reach, with the 
result that their order of October was held up and a 
further hearing granted, which was held in Chicago last 
December and attended by all interested shippers. The 
tariffs are now being amended to also include the duplex 
grating and the lower rate made to apply. 


At a meeting of shippers held in Chicago in October, 
resolutions were drawn up and presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the railroads, protesting against any 
further advances through Classification Dockets, and 
assurance has been given that no further changes would 
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be made by the Consolidated Classification Committee or 
other rate Committees, and that the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation Committee would proceed to handle in the regular 
way applications from shippers including such other 
‘items as may be affected by changes steers from con- 
ferences with the shipping public. 


As a result of this, advances proposed in dockets 
Nos. 4 and 5, my bulletins Nos. 4 and 10, have been with- 
drawn, and docket No. 6, which was heard in Chicago 
the week of April 25th, and referred to in my bulletin 
No. 14, contains virtually only shippers’ proposals for 
changes. 


The railroads in some sections have been billing 
furnace shipments that included galvanized casing and 
range shipments that included high closets at rates high- 
er than third class. 


This was the subject of my bulletin No. 11, and I am 
advised by some members that they filed claims with 
railroads for two years back and have obtained settle- 
ment of the over-charges. | 


In placing weights of your local shipments on Bill 
of Lading you should advise the total weight of your 
furnace and casing, or range and high closet. Do not 
divide your weights. 


Increased Freight Rates 


Since 1914 freight rates have increased 61% to 
118%, as follows: 


In Official or Eastern Territory 


5% October 26, 1914 
- 15% September 20, 1917 
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25% June 25, 1918 
40% August 26, 1920 


This makes a net increase of 111% over the old 1914 
rates, or 118% if you include the 3% war tax. 


In Southern Territory 


25% June 25, 1918 
25%, August 26, 1920 
A net increase of 56% or 61% including the war tax. 


In Western Territory to Eastern Slope of 


Rocky Mountains 


25% June 25, 1918 
35% August 26, 1920 | 
A net increase of 69% or 74% including the war tax. 


Western Territory—Rocky Mountains to Pacific Coast 
25% June 25, 1918 


25% August 26, 1920 , 
A net increase of 56% or 61% including the war tax. 


Inter-Territory Shipments 


25% June 25, 1918 
33 1/3% August 26, 1920 


A net increase of 67% or 72% including the war tax. 


These increases have applied alike on your raw ma- 
terial and manufactured stock. 


I will partially illustrate how these advances in 
freight rates have affected your costs as applied to 1,000 
pounds of stove plate at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Rate Reductions 


You are undoubtedly more interested in rate reduc- 
tions than in past rate increases. There has been much 
said and volumes written on this subject. 


President Harding considers transportation the key 
to the whole domestic economic situation. It is his posi- 
tion that if transportation can be restored to normal, 
represented by rates at which traffic can move freely, he 
will consider that a great step forward has been taken. 


Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission states his views in a recent letter to the California 
Citrus League, part of which reads as follows: 


“We have no authority to require the railroads to 
reduce rates, except after a full hearing at which 
the propriety of the reduction is demonstrated. We 
would be obliged to find that the existing rates are 
unreasonable. The freight rates are on a very high 
level. No one would be more pleased than we, if 
conditions would permit general reductions therein. 
It is, however, difficult to see how the railroads 
could be urged to reduce their rates when, as is 
shown by the official reports, they are, as a whole, 
earning scarcely more than their operating expenses 
and taxes. 


“Tt is obvious that the present conditions can 
not long continue without bringing widespread bank- 
ruptcy to the roads. More than ninety cents of every 
dollar they earn is spent in the operating cost of 
earning it. Less than ten cents of each dollar is left 
with which to pay taxes, interest, and return on in- 
vestment. Sixty cents out of each dollar earned is 
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paid out in wages and on some roads this runs as 
high as sixty-four cents. 


“At the time the increased rates were inaugur- 
ated in August last, it was recognized that some re- 
adjustments would be necessary. Many readjust- 
ments have been made. In some instances investiga- 
tion has demonstrated that some reductions in the 
rates would move a substantial volume of traffic 
with some profit which would not move under the 
then existing rates. Under those circumstances re- 
adjustments have been made and are under consid- 
eration. We have tried to be helpful in such negotia- 
tions. 


‘‘We are in no wise insensible to the difficulties 
which shippers generally are experiencing, but, as I 
have said, the plight of the shippers cannot well be 
much worse than that of the railroads. In many in- 
stances inquiry into a situation demonstrates that it 
is not high freight rates that are preventing the sale 
and movement of freight at the prices that must be 
paid. We are passing through a period of readjust- 
ment following the convulsions of war and many 
hardships exist which are the result of the world- 
wide economic forces which it is hoped will progres- 
sively adjust themselves with steadily improving 
conditions. 


“It is not pleasant to have to write in this tone, 
and I do not want to be understood as pessimistic. 
I believe that the situation is clearing and will grad- 
ually clear, and that readjustment of the operating 
expenses of the railroads will produce a much bright- 
-er outlook and make it possible to effect more read- 
justments of rates with consequent benefit to com- 
merce and industry, generally.”’ 
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Regardless of the views of Chairman Clark of the 
Commission and others, President Harding’s thought is 
that high rates are preventing the movement of such an 
amount of traffic as to have a harmful effect on business. 
However, he is not going to call any conference between 
railroad executives and railroad workers unless he can 
see something to be accomplished by such conference. 


Nothing definite or concrete that might be expected 
to result in a lowering of freight rates and costs of opera- 
tion was evolved at the last cabinet meeting. 


My thought is that reductions will first be made on 
articles that are moved on commodity rates, such as your 
Pig Iron, Sheet Steel, Sand, Coke, Coal, Lumber, etc., and 
on your outbound carload shipments of stoves and 
furnaces where the movement is in competition with 
water rates. 


Readjustments are now being made in the Trans- 
Continental Tariffs to Pacific Coast points on such articles 
as are being shipped by water. 


Unless some reduction is made on our Trans-Conti- 
nental Rates in the near future, stoves and furnaces will 
be shipped to the Atlantic Coast and by water to Pacific 
Coast points. 


Steam and hot water boilers and radiators are now 
being shipped from Buffalo district via Philadelphia. I 
have obtained rates on Stoves and Furnaces from the 
Steam Ship Companies operating these lines and am pre- 
paring figures to submit to the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau in behalf of our Association. 


I do not look for any general reductions in class 
rates for some time. Adjustments may be made in differ- 
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ent localities to meet competitive conditions, but such 
adjustments will not affect the class rates as a whole. 


Express Shipments 


By order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the express rates were advanced in August twelve and 
one-half per cent. and again in October thirteen and one- 
half per cent., making a total increase of twenty-eight 
per cent. over the old basis. 


The American Railway Express Company has intro- 
duced at the larger shipping centers a new form of ex- 
press receipt. This receipt is in reality their way-bill. It 
is composed of seven sections, four of which are carbon 
copies of the original receipt. While it is a good form 
and has its advantages, and is possibly a step in the right 
direction, I do not believe they are justified, in view of 
their advanced rates, in expecting the shippers to do 
their clerical work. Every detail of the way-bill is to be 
supplied with the exceptions of the charges, and parts 
of the complete form are required to be pasted to the 
article expressed. During your rush period of repair 
shipments it will beyond doubt require extra help. It is 
optional with the shippers to adopt the new form or con- 
tinue with the old form of receipt. 


New packing requirements were published by the 
- Express Company effective February 4, 1921. They are 
a great improvement over their former rules. 


Some of our members have placed a wrong inter- 
pretation on that part of the rule requiring the crating of 
firepots. It is only necessary to crate firepots having 
teeth at bottom, or other fragile projections. 


It is not necessary to crate Oak Stove firepots with 
bolting lugs projecting as some have been doing. These 
should be marked ‘“‘Not Fragile.”’ 
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Copies of these new rules were sent out with my 
bulletin No. 12. 


Digest of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 2 


Previous to December 30, 1919, there were three 
Freight Classifications in general use; namely, the Official, 
Southern, and Western. These Classifications varied 
largely in their rules and descriptions of articles and 
packing requirements. 


Consolidated Freight Classification No. 1 became 
effective December 30, 1919, and was uniform as to rules, 
regulations and descriptions. 


On April Ist of this year Consolidated Classification 
No. 2 became effective. Twelve hundred and forty-four 
transportation companies are listed as parties to this 
publication. It is in every freight office in the country. 
It is their law book. It is the law for all shippers and 
every shipper should be familiar with that part of it that 
applies to his commodities. 


Rule No. 2 of the Classification reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


“To avoid the liability of an infraction of these 
laws, shippers should acquaint themselves with the 
classification descriptions of articles and rules. 


“Descriptions of articles in shipping orders and 
bills of lading should conform to the classification 
descriptions; indefinite terms must not be used.” 


To make it possible for you to comply with these 
laws I mailed to the membership on April lst a Digest 
of Classification No. 2. A great deal of time was put in 
on this book. It contains Classification Rules and Regula- 
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tions pertaining to the stove and furnace business, and 
Bill of Lading descriptions, which if adopted by you will 
ultimately result in uniformity and reduce overcharges to 
a minimum. 


Loss and Damage Claims 


Nothing else in railway expenses increased out of all 
proportion under Federal Control as did loss and damage 
to freight. 


Payments made in settlement of claims increased 
from $7,055,622 in 1900, to $117,671,790 in 1919, an m- 
crease of 1567%, where revenues increased only a little 
over 250%. This burden has grown during the last four 
years as follows: 


1DAG ES pees cates Pe Sak be ee te ee cae $31,274,827 
LILY ES ee Pees pee ee i eee 44,079,992 
LOUSE IS the SS OMS eee ore 66,300,736 
LOL ie ee tele gh eet ptt re Brees 117,671,790 


Here is an increase of 276 per cent. in freight claims 
paid, where freight traffic increased less than three per 
cent. and freight revenue increased only thirty-eight per 
cent., and that chiefly due to the advance in freight rates. 


From the figures it is apparent that the startling in- 
crease in this expense was coincident with the entrance 
of the United States into the war. 


Claims Paid On All Cooking and Heating Apparatus 


Under this caption the American Railways Associa- 
tion paid loss and damage claims for the 
Fulliyearvol Pole ietiss hee eee $516,895.00 
and for the 
Last tour months of: l920 4. Aihe see 340,000.00 


and estimate the 
LOZ0oxearlve totallastiere. ere ee Fe 1,100,000.00 
Which is an increase of 113% over 1914. 
This $340,000.00 is divided 


Onrcarioad snipments.- sso. s $109,000.00 
On 1oGal SuIDMents: 2.2 46 a ee 231,000.00 
ILOGa Daten eae Care ce eet ed. $340,000.00 


And equals 11/10% of the total claims paid on all 
commodities. 


I do not know who received this $1,100,000.00. If 
we deny receiving it, we will be told, that as shippers, 
we know nothing of the claims filed by the jobbers and 
our customers. Can we analyze this and determine how 
much the members of this Association received and what 
amount was paid to the jobbers and our customers? I 
believe it would be worth while, as this is a serious con- 
dition and is bound to reflect in our rates if some solution 
is not found. 


As shippers you are as much interested as the rail- 
roads in preventing loss and damage for, even if you are 
fully reimbursed, you are not doing business for the sake 
of selling your commodity to the railroads at the expense 
of discommoding your regular customers. 


Any shipper who can reduce his breakage in transit 
will increase his business. 


Solut‘on 
1st. I believe the solution lies in more rigid inspec- 
tion of your packing. 


2nd. A closer co-operation with the proper railway 
officials. 
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The American Railways Association recently added 
a “Cause and Prevention Committee” to their Freight 
Claims Division, and I believe this committee would wel- 
come any suggestions or recommendations from this 
Association for the better handling of our shipments. I 
would suggest that personal calls be made at the principal 
transfer points, where I believe the greatest damage is 
done, for the purpose of instructing the responsible rail- 
way employee regarding the proper handling of our 
shipments. 

Respectfully submitted, 


M. H. OWEN, 
Traffic Commissioner. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of your Traffic Commissioner; what is your pleasure? 


Mr. Barbour: Mr. President, it seems to me we have 
listened to one of the most interesting and valuable re- 
ports ever presented to this Association. It is very con- 
sistent, it goes into details, and I believe it will be found 
to be a very valuable paper for every member of this 
organization to read carefully. I conclude also that the 
members here will like more than one copy of that inter- 
esting report, and I move you, sir, that a larger number 
than would naturally be expected to be printed be pro- 
vided, so that we can have sufficient copies to be dis- 
tributed among the different departments. I thought as 
I listened to the reading of it that perhaps it might be 
wise to place in the hands of every one of your traveling 
representatives a copy of this report for their education, 
to show what the increase has been in the cost of ship- 
ping our manufactured products. Of course, we are not 
all paying freights, but I am sorry to say that some of us 
are still in that bad condition. This is a very valuable 
report. It is one of the most valuable reports I have ever 
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listened to in this organization, and I think it wise for 
us to have a sufficient number of copies. 


(Several members seconded the motion.) 


Mr. W. G. Henry: Before that motion is put I would 
like to express my opinions, coinciding as they do with 
Mr. Barbour’s remarks, and also to go a little further. In 
the report here it is stated that we have consolidated 
freight classifications Nos. 1 and 2. There are 1244 
transportation companies listed as parties to this publica- 
tion. It is stated that it is in every freight office in the 
country and it is their law book. Your Freight Commis- 
sioner states that it is the law for all shippers and every 
shipper should be familiar with that part of it that 
applies to his commodities. I would like to offer, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Barbour’s suggestion, that that portion of this 
consolidated classification that applies to the stove and 
heating industry be added thereto, so that we may have 
that portion of these classifications for our guidance, in 
addition to the full report of the Commissioner as printed. 
It will be of great assistance if we have that excerpt from 
this publication printed and put in the hands of the stove 
fraternity. 


Mr. Barbour: I accept that amendment. 


Mr. Henry: If that is put in their hands it will serve 
as a guide. 


The President: You have heard Mr. Barbour’s mo- 
tion and he has accepted Mr. Henry’s addition thereto— 


Mr. Barbour: I understand Mr. Owen thinks that 
is in the report itself. 


Mr. Owen: The digest that I mailed out to the mem- 
bership April lst contains every article in the classifica- 
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tion that we could find pertaining to the stove or furnace 
business and the rules applying to our shipments. There 
is in this publication here everything pertaining to our 
business. 


Mr. Myers: Mr. President, I would like to ask Com- 
missioner Owen, if Mr. Barbour’s suggestion is adopted 
and a copy of that report was placed in the hands of 
salesmen, would it be possible to re-edit it for that pur- 
pose ‘and yet give the salient points? It is rather lengthy 
- for a salesman to read and to digest and remember, and 
if it could be edited more briefly it seems to me it would 
be more valuable. 


Mr. Barbour: He will get time enough to read 
nights. 


The President: Any further remarks, gentlemen, 
on this subject? 


Mr. Barbour: Of course, my motion is simply to 
leave it with the Secretary, who will use his own judgment 
to see that there are sufficient copies printed. — 


_The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- | 
tion made by Mr. Barbour that sufficient copies of the 
Traffic Commissioner’s report be printed for use by mem- 
bers of the Association and that these copies be supplied 
by the Secretary. What is your pleasure? 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried unan- 
imously.) 


The President: I am very glad indeed, gentlemen, 
that you all appreciate the worth of this report. I have 
gone over it carefully and I feel that the data and informa- 
tion given by Mr. Owen will be of much value if it is used. 


By: 


The value is there. It is simply a question of making use 
‘Gali 


Mr. Abram C. Mott, Jr.: In regard to Mr. Owen’s 
first solution, suggesting a more rigid inspection of your 
packing, it might be information to the members that the 
Government has a crating and boxing course, which lasts 
one week, out at the Forest Products Laboratory in Wis- 
consin, and the fee is $100. I attended that course and 
with others felt it well worth the expenditure. They 
teach you a lot of things about boxing and crating that 
you do not know, and also bring to your attention things 
that you knew of but didn’t realize, and we found it of 
great benefit in our crating. 


The President: If any of you gentlemen are inter- 
ested I am sure Mr. Mott will give you the details of 
that course and the address. 


The next order of business is the report of Commit- 
tees, and under this head we will call on the National 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. James A. Lansing, our 
National Councillor. 


Report of Committee on National 


Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. James A. Lansing: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: [think I have had the honor if not the pleasure of 
making some sort of report to this convention each year 
since you joined the Chamber. 


It is difficult to know just what to say or just where 
to start. In January the Chamber met at a special meet- 
ing in Washington—lI think on the 27th, 28th and 29th— 
to take up the subject of housing. There were some gen- 
eral meetings, I think, held during that convention, and 
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the discussion of the solution of the shortage of housing 
was very generally carried on by various speakers who 
prepared papers, and others who spoke on the floor. 
There seemed to be at that time a very optimistic feeling 
on the part of those in attendance that the country was 
not only ready but willing to take hold of this subject 
and solve the problem. As I remember now, the estimate 
of the shortage of houses in the United States on the Ist 
of January, 1921, was something like a million and a 
quarter, below the number that were normally built dur- 
ing the years previous to the war. 


There didn’t seem to be anyone able to solve the prob- 
lem in his own mind. One of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the country made the statement that they had 
stopped loaning money on large buildings and had organ- 
ized in the various cities of the country loaning com- 
panies to loan on small houses, and they had been very 
successful in encouraging the building of homes in the 
various cities, some eighty of them being mentioned as 
being cities where they had established these agencies in 
connection with the banks. 


To me the most interesting fact connected with home 
building was in the fact that there were nearly 8,000 loan 
associations in the United States in which there were de- 
posited something like $400,000,000 that had all gone 
into plain homes, and those companies were represented 
by very able advocates of their system and were doing 
excellent work. 


There seemed to be a disposition on the part of those 
present to go ahead and solve the problem. Messages 
also were sent to the meeting and some expressions given 
that labor was willing to assume their portion of the bur- 
den towards this readjustment. That in substance was 
the result of the Washington meeting. 
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| At the meeting held in Atlantic City last month, that 
was attended by your President, and by a number of 
members of this body there seemed to be quite a different 
spirit prevailing. I thought that the Convention at At- 

lantic City seemed to be more or less in the air. The 
- opening of that convention and the report of the resident 
Vice-President, Mr. Goodwin, while it was optimistic on 
the outside, seemed to be rather critical and somewhat 
pessimistic from the inside. The disposition on the part 
of labor to assume their responsibility in reducing the 
cost to encourage building had seemed to be more in the 
direction of criticizing the Chamber of Commerce for 
assuming any rights whatever in going before Congress 
and asking for Legislation for the relief of the business 
stagnation or paralysis that seemed to abound every- 
where. 


I think Mr. Van Cleave will bear me out and I think 
also Mr. Barbour and Mr. Lindemann, who were present, 
that it seemed to be the thought, that labor in this country 
had not recognized the principle that they had some part 
in putting forward the progressive movement to break 
the buying paralysis that existed everywhere. 


One of the things that struck me with tremendous 
force was this fact, that the products of the farm, the 
facts as to which were given us by people coming from 
the great heart of this country, the great producing heart 
of this country, the Middle West, had been suddenly by 
the act of advancing the freights, removed from the con- 
suming great East and for exporting, nearly double the 
distance from the market by these increased freight 
rates. 


A farmer in Illinois was now removed way out in the 
foothills of the Rockies so far as concerned charges for 
transportation placed upon his products. 
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There was another fact brought out in the discussion 
and that was that the prices received for farm products 
at the base or at the farm was just about the same as 
were being received in 1914, and I remember that in 
private conversation with the lumber producers of the 
South they made the same statement, that they were 
receiving at the mill practically the same price or nearly 
the same price that they were receiving previous to the 
war. 


A general feeling was expressed everywhere that 
this paralysis—I call it paralysis, for it is nothing else but 
that—buying paralysis—the public will not buy no mat- 
ter what the price is—can only be broken to start with 
by lowering of transportation costs. How it is to be done 
seems to me a problem that no one can solve, but I think 
from private conversation and from what I gather in the 
various group meetings that I was able to attend— jt ig 
very difficult, as you know, in three or four days to attend 
thirty or forty meetings when six or eight are held at the 
same time—that the feeling was very general, that the 
start must come from the transportation end. 


The discussion on the various subjects which were 
brought up in the groups were divided into nine classes: 
Finance, Taxation, Civil Development, Domestic Distribu- 
tion, Fabricated Production, Foreign Commerce, Insur- 
ance, Transportation and National Resources. 


As your Councillor has always believed that the 
fundamental basis of all action must naturally start from 
finance or by a financial question, I made it my duty, as 
far as I was able to do so, to attend the meetings of the 
Finance Department and Taxation Department. There 
is no question in my mind, and there seemed to be none 
in the minds of the business men who had studied this 
question carefully, that the financial situation of this 
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country is being admirably handled, and there is a very 
decided improvement in the financial condition of Amer- 
ica today. 


The purchasing value of the dollar, notwithstanding 
this tremendous strain, as illustrated by one prominent 
financier, has increased from a 48-cent dollar to a 60 or 
65-cent dollar today with a probability of its being very 
greatly increased by the middle of the year. 


On the question of taxation there was very, very 
wide discussion. The most prominent question that was 
discussed seemed to be the sales tax. The group under 
finance was very fortunate in being addressed by Mr. 
Stewart, a prominent business man of Toronto, Canada, 
who has had wide experience with a sales tax, and I 
speak of it today because it is before us for discussion. 


Mr. Stewart said that in Canada something like a 
year and a half ago they put into force a sales tax, rather 
a unique sales tax, a sales tax of one per cent. on all man- 
ufactured products sold to jobbers. There was an addi- 
tional tax of one per cent. on all goods sold by jobbers 
to the retailers or to the consumers. If the products of 
the manufacturer were sold directly to the retail mer- 
chant or to this consumer the manufacturer was taxed 
two per cent. on his total sales. They have been able to 
raise something like between forty and fifty million dol- 
lars under this tax, and at a Commercial Congress held in 
Toronto only a few weeks ago a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval was taken on the subject with this reeommenda- 
tion: that the sales tax be extended to many other lines 
of trade, including retail sales by merchants. 


It was apparent to me in this discussion that it was 
not their intention to put a sales tax on farm products at 
the farm, but this gentleman spoke with great enthu- 
siasm as to the value of it and the revenue they were able 
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to collect and the success with which they have worked it 
out and the spirit with which it had been received. 


When the question came up at the close of the con- 
ference, acting on the vote that was taken in these various 
group meetings, this was a subject of a great deal of con- 
troversy and the Chamber directors have decided that on 
account of the imperfection of the previous referendum 
that had been sent out—many of you are familiar with 
it—I presume all of you are—that it was unable to 
answer intelligently and a new referendum would be pre- 
pared and an opportunity furnished to all the com- 
mercial bodies and members of the Chamber to vote on 
it as soon as they could legally do so, I think within six 
weeks, and they were rather disinclined to allow any 
commitment to the sales tax to go on record as part of the 
proceedings of the Chamber. 


I think they were very wise in doing this, though 
personally I have felt that a sales tax upon all commodi- 
ties outside of farm products is a logical and a reasonable 
way to raise our revenue, which falls equally upon all, 
and it is the history, I believe, of all nations that taxes 
that are indirect and are easily spread over a large area 
are the most easily paid and the least burdensome. 


On luxuries and many other things, excise taxes and 
a tax on tobacco, there was a disposition on the part of 
some of the manufacturers, to force the issue, so the 
directors I think with great wisdom succeeded in pre- 
venting the Chamber from putting itself on record as 
favoring a sales tax. 


I suppose there are a great many things I might 
say if I could think of them and would not tire you about 
the various proceedings of the Chamber; but my opinion 
of the whole thing, as stated at the outset, is something 
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like this: The feeling of optimism in January, that in a 
very short period of time the country’s needs would be 
adjusted and business would be on a normal basis, was 
rather wanting in April, and there was a feeling ex- 
pressed by individual manufacturers, merchants, bank- 
ers, transportation people, coal men, and so forth, that 
there were no set of men and no single interests that were 
strong enough to walk out into the front and bring this 
country back into a condition of prosperity. It was 
simply a long drawn out period that was ahead of us. 
That we might reach a normal condition in three months, 
we might reach it in sixty days gradually, and we might 
not reach it in six months, but we should settle down to a 
question of vitality, and that the commercial interests of 
this country have got to stand patiently and steadily and 
strongly and wait for the adjustment of the future before 
we could come back to a normal condition of business 
in America. I think that is quite enough, Mr. Chairman. 
(Applause. ) 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
very able report of Mr. Lansing, our National Council- 
lor to the Chamber of Commerce. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Barbour: Mr. President, it is hardly necessary 
for me to follow, after the subject has been so ably pre- 
sented by your representative, Mr. Lansing, but I do want 
to say one or two things for the Chamber of Commerce, 
having been a director on the Board for the last two years, 
and that is that I know of no organization in the United 
States that covers so thoroughly all subjects that are 
interesting to business in general. If there is any sub- 
ject they have not already appointed a committee on and 
got to work on, I do not know what it is. They have a 
very strong organization. They command a great deal 
of influence not only with the business fraternity but with 
Congress, and I might say that lately Mr. Hoover sought 
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an interview with the Executive Committee. He is very 
much interested in the organization and the purposes of 
it. He knows of it and has known of it for a very long 
time. 


I might add a little to what Mr. Lansing said in re- 
gard to the program of the associated meetings. They 
have two days of general meetings and at this time I 
think we had, at the general meetings, between six and 
seven thousand in attendance. On the second afternoon 
the group meetings began, as explained by Mr. Lansing, 
and there is one point he failed to carry out on the sales 
tax question and that is the method of collecting the tax, 
as was claimed by the gentleman from Canada. That 
sales tax goes upon each invoice as it is sent out to the 
customer. It is a very easy method, easily collected and 
paid over to the Government. 


Of course, you know there are these group meetings 
which are held afternoon and evening, as explained by 
Mr. Lansing, and they are very largely attended. It has 
been an impossibility for any one man to attend all those 
group meetings; so they generally select the ones that are 
of most interest to them, but all those groups meetings 
were addressed by gentlemen who understood the situa- 
tion, and I never saw manifested more interest than is 
manifested in the general meetings and in the group 
meetings. 


Of course, you will understand that the membership 
is made up of representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
all over the United States, and they have a very large 
membership in general business interests. I had a good 
opportunity, and I think Mr. Lansing did, of counselling 
with a great many different men in all lines of business, 
asking them what the situation was in their particular 
line, and they all seemed to come to about the same con- 
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clusion, that business in general was not to exceed 40 to 
60 per cent. I talked with one gentleman who carries on 
a very large business. He told me he had not taken off 
a heat this year. That was accounted for largely because 
he was furnishing automobile parts—parts that went 
into automobile construction. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
almost everything that can be thought of to foster busi- 
ness interests, such as research departments, with 
splendidly equipped men at the head of them, and later 
you will have a very interesting talk with Mr. McCul- 
lough, manager of the Fabrication Production Depart- 
ment, who knows the subject thoroughly. 


Then they have lately added what is called the In- 
terstate Commerce Department,—International Com- 
merce Department—and the President of that is a gentle- 
man in Paris, and the Vice-President is Mr. Bedford, 
Chairman of the Standard Oil Company, a man who has 
taken a great deal of interest in the matter, and while I 
am not looking for a large foreign trade at the present 
time, the effect of the work of this Committee will be very 
valuable, especially to those who have been looking for 
an export business. 


As for the association as a whole—you would be 
surprised if I should tell you the amount of money they 
expend every year, but it is close to a million dollars. 
That may seem extravagant, but when you see the work 
that is being carried on you will appreciate that it is worth 
all it costs. The representatives of this Committee on 
Foreign Commerce is a high priced man, one who is look- 
ing after American interests all the time, and it may 
interest you to know that a meeting has been called for 
the month of June some time, in London. That is the 
second meeting they have had and any of you gentlemen 
are invited to attend. 
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In general, I say to you gentlemen of business, that 
the organization is a valuable one. Of course, my ex- 
perience has been limited to the two years I have been 
on the Board, but I have noticed a tendency from some 
members not to renew their subscriptions. For the small 
amount of an individual membership—and some con- 
cerns are taking four, six, eight and ten memberships—I 
do not believe any of you can afford to withdraw from 
membership in that institution. When you figure it up 
today the cost is only a few cents, so to speak, and to 
have the organization as an organization is worth a good 
deal more than individual membership, to any manufac- 
turer. 


(Applause. ) 


The President: Unless there is objection the re- 
ports of Mr. Lansing and Mr. Barbour will be received 
and considered as placed on file. 


Gentlemen, it is quarter to one. I wonder whether 
you want to go on with this or have a recess until two or 
two-thirty. 


(Recess until two-thirty P. M.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The President: Gentlemen, you will please come to 
order. 


We are very fortunate this afternoon in having as 
one of our speakers Mr. E. W. McCullough, manager of 
the Fabricated Production Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and as he has another en- 
gagement this afternoon, I would like to have Mr. Mc- 
Cullough address us now and then we can go on with the 
discussion of other matters. 
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Address of Mr. E. W. McCullough 


“That Dividing Line which Separates Profit 


from Loss”’ 


Mr. E. W. McCullough: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Association: I congratulate you most heartily 
on this, your Fiftieth Anniversary of your organization. 
I did not know until today that you were pioneers of 
trade organization activity, but it certainly is a fine testi- 
monial to the spirit of harmony and co-operation that 
competitors in so large and important an industry should 
have worked together for a half-century in dealing with 
their industrial problems, when during that long period 
we have had several serious economic disturbances, but 
apparently your faith in each other has weathered every 
storm. 


I have listened to the interesting report of your 
Chairman, as well as the activities of your competent 
Secretary, the valuable report of your Freight Traffic 
Manager and the comprehensive and interesting reaction 
of your delegate to the last meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, held recently at Atlantic City. 
His picture of that meeting and his deductions I can most 
heartily endorse as reflecting the true situation. 


Industry has been marking time for quite a period, 
looking for some Moses to lead us out of the present 
wilderness. Some have considered it quite providential 
that Mr. Herbert Hoover should accept the position of 
Secretary of Commerce, feeling that his able administra- 
tion of food supplies for the world during the late war 
was not only a testimonial of his ability, but that he might 
become our commercial savior. 
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But I am sure you will agree with me that sometimes 
we Americans are too prone to hero-worship and in our 
appreciation of our leadership neglect to do our co-opera- 
tive part. Leadership is one thing, but the working out 
of the problem is quite another and we should set aside 
our disposition to let George or Herbert do it and realize 
that the job cannot be done unless we all take hold and 
do our part. 


While we are feeling the effects of this trade depres- 
sion, and it is difficult to see daylight through some of our 
difficult problems, let us not fail to appreciate that our 
country as a whole is fundamentally sound. We haven’t 
had a crop failure for many years. Last year we thought 
we had a bumper crop but this year there is almost a 
promise that we shall have a larger one, enough to feed 
ourselves and provide something for our neighbors. 


A recent survey of 30,000 banks with Savings De- 
partments shows deposits approximating $6,500,000,- 
000. We are also informed that out of the 24,000,000 
people who purchased Liberty Bonds, 20,000,000 still 
hold these bonds, drawing an annual income of about 
$1,000,000,000 in annual interest. 


The foregoing does not take into consideration the 
amount of deposit in postal savings banks, nor the vast 
volume of Thrift Stamps in the hands of the people. 


We have the largest gold reserve of any country in 
the world and are the creditor nation. 


I am not here to advise you in any direction, but 
simply to bring to you dependable information which 
you must use as you see fit. The slogan of the Chamber 
which I represent is that ‘“‘Business desires to be in- 
formed, but not instructed.” My department in the 
Chamber is charged with dealing with the problems of 
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manufacturers and from a lifetime experience in manu- 
facturing and association with manufacturing organiza- 
tions I hope I may leave something with you that is worth- 
while. 


We Americans are an impulsive people, given to 
getting things we want when we want them, regardless 
of cost. We are also a generous, liberal people accus- 
tomed to giving full measure, but we are in the kinder- 
garten class in thrift and economy. 


We went into the war for a principle and in helping 
our allies poured across the water, money, munitions and 
men in such volume as to stagger the enemy, who was an 
old hand at militarism. It cost a lot, but we won the war 
and most of us will agree with General Dawes that we 
can only spoil the flavor of victory by now regretting that 
cost. 


But we are now facing the day after the band played, 
the day when it is necessary to pick up our tools and re- 
sume work. We are also facing the fact that we must 
practice the world democracy we fought for, and if we 
do not “carry on” our monetary burdens will be light 
compared with others which will come to us if we fail 
in our leadership. With or without part in the covenant 
with our allies we are nevertheless bound to do our bit 
in working out a program for the moral and economic 
peace of the world—we cannot have tranquillity and good 
- business at home with the rest of the human family in a 
turmoil. 


War caused expansion of our producing capacity 
through the enlargement of plants, equipment and pro- 
cesses until we must operate at a loss in many lines un- 
less we sell to our foreign neighbors what we cannot con- 
sume at home. 
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The surplus we have over home needs not only puts 
us into world trade but obliges us to change our whole 
scheme of business planning, for if we sell abroad we 
must also buy as well to maintain the good will of the 
nations whose trade we seek. Again, they will not buy 
of us unless for an advantage that others cannot offer 
them—this means world competition. How are we to 
meet it? 


Just now we are undergoing a business house clean- 
ing and taking an inventory, for we must set our own 
house in order before we are ready to meet the foreigner. 


We tasted sweet profits during the war and liked 
them, but they upset our system and we are now taking 
much ill-smelling and tasting medicine, which we hope 
will make us feel better after a while. 


To win the war, capital, labor and the consumer 
worked shoulder to shoulder. Now capital is frozen, 
labor stubborn and the consumer on a strike. 


Mr. Hoover in a recent address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at Atlantic City enum- 
erated as some of the causes impeding recovery, badly 
adjusted transportation rates, excessive and badly ad- 
justed taxes, insufficient tariff, high wages, high profits, 
high interest, restriction of effort by labor, etc.; also, 
stated that our domestic recovery was interlocked with 
the recuperation of Europe. 


With an abundance of money within our borders, a 
surplus of food supplies, and another big wheat crop 
promised—in fact, the country in a fundamentally sound 
condition, it would seem that if we could tackle these 
problems in a “‘win the war spirit,’ which involved sacri- 
fice, willing service and square deal, we could soon clean 
up our problems. 


/1 
Business Conditions 


Cold comfort may be had in scanning the reports 
from various lines of manufactured commodities, in find- 
ing them in about the same general condition of low pro- 
duction, the exceptions being lines of seasonal character, 
which are enjoying a fair increase of demand. 


A recent canvass of fifty-three typical lines repre- 
senting both living necessities and some luxuries show 
most of them running much under their records of 1920. 
Some of them report stocks in retailers’ hands danger- 
ously low, and they predict if buying is not stimulated 
soon, by a general adjustment in lines still lagging, the 
answer to the present under-production will be found 
later in delayed shipments and probably higher prices. 


Let us consider some of the problems which we can 
help through unremitting attention and must be solved to 
meet conditions now confronting us. 


Freight Rates 


In our war haste we permitted a horizontal advance 
without the usual analysis to determine the effect on the 
distribution of commodities of varying character. 


It was a revenue measure designed to help the rail- 
roads in their financial predicament, but since the war 
has failed not only to produce results, but has actually 
reduced rail revenues by checking traffic volume, and if 
not changed may result in re-making our industrial map. 
Food and fuel distribution is most seriously affected. 


Wages 


Wage adjustments are being made with natural 
slowness, some by mutual consent, which usually marks 
a better understanding between the employers and men. 
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Others have been made arbitrarily, though fairly, by the 
employer after considering all interests. 


But there is still a lag on the part of some employers 
who seem inclined to take advantage of the situation and 
these are being met in a like spirit by labor, which feels 
it can successfully resist any adjustment, but both these 
classes are running counter to economic law and are only 
delaying what must come inevitably. 


There is in some quarters a failure to realize what a 
large factor in the costs of most commodities labor is, and 
there cannot be further substantial reductions in the costs 
of living, involving wearing apparel or personal neces- 
saries, transportation, etc., until this is realized and acted 
upon. It is not a case of making labor pay these reduc- 
tions, but simply to stand its pro rata share in restoring 
business and increasing the buying power of the dollar. 
Wage adjustment in this sense does not mean real wage 
reduction. 


In some plants the necessity of large wage reduc- 
tions has been avoided through voluntary increase in 
labor efficiency. 


Housing, Fuel and Retail Prices 


It may be said that all of these problems are of such 
common concern in every locality that undoubtedly more 
can be done in securing speedy adjustments through 
local effort than by awaiting governmental or similar 
action. Business men concerned in the resumption of in- 
dustrial activity can do much to help by taking active 
interest in securing adjustments in their home localities. 
The building deadlock should be broken and fuel prices 
that are fair should be insisted upon. 
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Again, quoting from Mr. Hoover’s recent address, 
setting forth present inequalities in readjustments, using 
100 as a pre war base in comparing commodity and labor 
indexes, the showing is as follows: 


Hare RriceSu(Crous med eal the bd 28a shows 115 
WaArMeericese CANIM Als ) + pera) eto 62D 123 
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Building Morera 3 ie (Oe ae eA 
House Furnishings.. .... a eee ho 
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Wage Index, hourly Union Wage, U. S. 
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Production Statistics 


Many do not yet realize how much of our industrial 
and business troubles, not only now but for years past, 
have been due to the lack of dependable figures showing 
the actual situation as to the production, stocks on hand, 
and movement of both raw materials and fabricated prod- 
ucts. Following the war the cry of under-production 
was only a half-trutn and gave speculators and profiteers 
their opportunity until the price peak was reached, when 
the release of cancelled stocks dumped on the market 
created a panic in some lines as well as a moral slump 
through cancellations and repudiations. 


I presume many of you gentlemen know that it is 
the fact—I know it in a number of instances beyond 
question—and particularly in one textile line, speculators 
took the product, put it in warehouses as fast as it came 
from the looms and the price of this product went up 300 
per cent. All of a sudden the price broke and tumbled 
not only all the way but a little under the 1914 prices, 
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Now, if we had had production figures furnished month- 
ly, knowing that the product was not moving across the 
water, there would have been an inquiry, somebody 
would have looked around and dug up what was really 
going on and made impossible that profiteering situation 
that obtained in so many lines and from which we are 
still suffering. 


We can no more venture into the world’s markets 
without dependable data on what we are producing and 
selling than we can conduct the business affairs of this 
great nation without a financial budget. 


I will say right now I am charged with furnishing 
production figures on about twenty-five lines. The Bu- 
reau of Census are just finshing the census figures, but 
they will not be available until it is too late to use those 
figures across the water, where we expect to use them. 
We have the figures of 1914 in dollars and cents without 
unit production. We got the figures the other day by a 
special effort, and they also were presented in the dollars 
and cents form. The two are not on a comparable basis, 
as you know, because of the declined purchasing value 
of the dollar. In some lines it showed production had 
increased more than five times. When we get the units 
of production we will have a comparable basis. During 
the International meeting in London in June we expect 
to find most of the foreign countries have their figures, 
and it is really deplorable that the United States is not 
able to get those figures for the largest and most im- 
portant nation in the world. I want to refer to some re- 
marks of Mr. Hoover right along this line. He says this 
is one of the most important pieces of work before him 
and he is laying himself out and planning to make 
arrangements in the Department of Commerce for the 
gathering of those figures in an efficient way. 
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What I mean is that we should have more timely, 
more regular and more complete information of the cur- 
rent production and consumption and stocks of every 
great commodity in the United States. I am convinced 
that we should go even further than this; that we should 
s2cure and publish the proportion of the total equipment 
of more important industries, that is, in current produc- 
tion, together with the total proportion of labor comple- 
ment that is in service; and that in a few commodities it 
may be well to procure and publish the primary prices. 


If, for instance, last autumn the public had realized 
that our stocks of coal on the surface were probably 
above normal, that at the time they were bidding for 
coal at $15 per ton, the actual realization at the mine was 
probably less than $4.00; if they had been aware that 
the capacity of the coal mines were even then not run- 
ning over 80%; that the limitation of supply was due to 
railway difficulties which would be solved with a little 
patience; then, I am convinced that many sensible people 
would have stayed out of the coal market, and that we 
should have had no buying panic, with its profiteering, 
its consequent slump and great losses. 


Another instance is the rubber industry, and I be- 
lieve the members of that industry will bear me out in 
saying that if there had been an accurate monthly state- 
ment of the current ratio of production capacity and 
operation in the different branches of the industry, and 
of the stocks of major manufactured and raw materials 
in hand, they would have been saved tremendous losses 
not only in over-accumulation of goods, but also in over- 
expansion of equipment. A 


Various industries have tried time and again to se- 
cure such data informally, but it is essential to success 
that it should be collected and presented to the whole 
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commercial community, buyer, seller, and banker, by 
some department of the government which approaches 
the problem in a purely objective way, which will hold 
the individual’s return absolutely confidential; and from 
which the whole public and the industry can enjoy equal- 
ity of service. Such services are partially conducted in 
many different bureaus of the Government, but to ac- 
complish their real purpose and greatest value, they must 
be consolidated and I doubt that the present expenditures 
of the Government, if directed by consolidated effort, 
would cover the entire service necessary. 


Our past hesitancy in refusing to furnish this in- 
formation because of competitive or similar reasons 
should disappear in the light of the greater benefits which 
must come through the more intelligent control of our 
business, possible when we are in possession of essential 
facts. 


Some trade organizations (not many) already pro- 
vide this service regarding their own commodities, but 
there are so many collateral and contingent causes affect- 
ing trade we must have a larger picture of the situation, 
which only an agency as large as the Federal Govern- 
ment can provide. Confidence and co-operation from 
business are absolutely necessary to make it possible. 


In one division of the paper industry there is placed 
on the manager’s desk each Monday morning a state- 
ment showing the tonnage in unfilled orders. What was 
your tonnage last week, and the unfilled tonnage in 
orders at the end of the week. Now, without any viola- 
tion of law, in order to keep trade in proper balance, 
keep the market well supplied—not over-supplied or 
under-supplied—there can hardly be a better agency 
than figures known to be dependable. One difficulty 
with the Government in gathering the figures hereto- 
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fore has been that it has been by questionnaire, probably 
well drawn with the assistance of some members of an 
industry, but the returns on the questionnaire were com- 
piled “‘as is.” In the paper industry, that division of it 
that I have reference to, they have seven or eight trained 
statisticians. They know how many paper machines are 
operating in their plant. They know the labor comple- 
ment. They know all the essential facts, so that when 
returns are made if there seems to be a larger production 
than they have reason to expect, it is immediately checked 
up so that the figures, when presented to the industry, 
are as nearly accurate as it is humanly possible to make 
them. That’s the kind of statistics we need. Further- 
more, we should not go into the matter of statistics of a 
too intimate character in a line of business. There are 
many questions that you can ask that are impertinent, 
and the information should not be given. But on many 
points the information that may be gained in that way 
will not only make an industry more profitable and in- 
telligently handled but manufacturers will come more 
nearly doing justice to the consumer, who has a right to 
know about some of these things and the light let in on 
the situation will do nobody very much harm. It is things 
of this kind that are going over the country. One of our 
western Senators has been quoting milk at three cents a 
quart to the farmer, seventeen cents in the apartment 
house, leaving that great gap between the three and the 
seventeen for the public to imagine what happens in be- 
tween; and being inclined to think things that are evil, 
there is profiteering of course in that gap. | 


Efficient Production and Accounting 


To occupy an aggressive position in the world’s 
markets and maintain American standards of living will 
require stunts in economy and efficiency beyond any- 
thing we have yet achieved. 
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To meet low prices resulting from cheap labor and 
transportation, and perhaps preferential tariffs, we must 
eliminate all forms of waste, increase our production per 
man and ever maintain a high standard of quality—no 
artificial substitutes for careful watching, intelligent 
planning and accurately kept records will do. 


I am told that your Association for many years has 
given cost accounting a prominent place in your organiza- 
tion work. Therefore, I will only touch briefly on a few 
points of special interest which have come to us in our 
work for many lines of industry: 


(1) While the detail of cost work in a plant may of 
necessity be kept within the production depart- 
ment, all records should tie in with the general 
system of accounting. 


(2) The treatment of overhead expenses in times 
of large or in times of light production should 
be regulated on the basis of a predetermined 
normal. 


(3) The adoption and use of a uniform system of 
cost reckoning in an industry permits of effi- 
ciency studies wholly lawful, morally right and 
leading to maximum efficiency in production at 
lowest costs. 


If your cost operations do not now clearly show you 
the line separating your profits from possible loss, your 
system needs repairing and adjusting. 


Here, now, I want to refer to the paper industry be- 
cause it obtains in one division there. These people make 
paper and pulp. They have tracts of timber in Canada 
or the United States and the conversion cost commences 
when they fell the tree, get it into the water and get it 
out and convert it into pulp and so on. There can be no 
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analogy in the cost of their material, so that is one reason 
why they have abandoned considering the cost of mater- 
ial, in figuring costs, that is in the collective study of costs. 
In one case a concern has a growth of timber that they 
have had a number of years and which was purchased 
at a very little cost. Others are paying their stumpage 
from hand to mouth and yet they are all in their busi- 
ness and competing. The real competition is not in the 
cost of their stumpage but as to whether they are getting 
efficiency from the time they begin to operate on material 
and when they finish it and check it. They have their 
machines listed; they have their labor report listed, and 
they check through that, check through the things they 
can really do something with. I am personally convinced 
that if cost studies were entered into in that way the 
matter of having collective cost studies for your organ- 
ization or any other on the things which you can really 
do in checking up as to efficiency can be done with the 
elimination of the item of the cost of the material. 


Waste In Excess Variety 


The slow and incomplete turnover in many lines, not 
only as regards the manufacturer but also the wholesaler 
and retailer, is due to dead stock accumulated in the pro- 
duction and buying of too many varieties, sizes and varia- 
tions of commodities. 


This multiplication of varieties is due largely to the 
influence of sales forces and the failure of management 
to investigate and discriminate between changes which 
mean real improvement in utility, or are merely selling 
fads. The War Industries Board to conserve materials 
and increase production during war stress, through co- 
operation and arbitrary edicts, reduced variety in many 
commodities to an extent that not only increased produc- 
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tion, but worked marvelous economies: 

287 styles and sizes of auto tires were reduced to 82. 
272 styles of rubber clothing were eliminated. 

312 styles and sizes of steel plows were reduced to 76. 


784 styles and sizes of planters and drills were re- 
duced to 29. 


This is simply typical of a large and varied list of 
commodities so treated. One wholesaler testified that 
over 90,000 items would have been removed from his 
catalogue if the schedule planned had gone into effect— 
but this work was abandoned with the closing of the war. 
Many lines still adhere to these schedules in whole or in 
part, but more have drifted into old habits and these 
gains have been dissipated. 


At a recent meeting of farm equipment. manufactur- 
ers at Chicago, the manager of one concern said that five 
million dollars had been saved to the farmers that used 
their equipment by reason of the elimination of this ex- 
cess variety. I feel that in our foreign competition, those 
of us that have gone into the foreign trade have been told 
by the export journals and others if you want the foreign 
trade you must make exactly what the foreigner has 
been using. That is, to a certain extent, true. We should 
not attempt to sell a white hat to a man that wants a black 
one, but this matter of eliminating variety and bringing 
things nearer to a standard can be pursued very much 
further than we have done yet. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is about to undertake a study of that whole prob- 
lem and hopes to secure the co-operation which the Gov- 
ernment had during war times in dealing with it and 
making the eliminations possible. 


Variety has become in many cases too much of a 
competitive factor, and, as I said at the outset, it is largely 
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the influence of the sales forces that are responsible for 
it. 


In the agricultural implement line, with which I 
had to deal for many years, for instance, a disc harrow 
we were making 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inch. The 
harrow was otherwise practically the same, except that 
in the larger sizes the frames were a little bit heavier, 
but in the discing operation, through the great majority 
of the country and the Middle West, the 16-inch was 
employed to perform all the necessary operations of a 
disc harrow. When it came to very large sizes in the 
root sections of the south and in the adobe soil of Cali- 
fornia it was necessary to have the larger discs, 
but there were dealers in Illinois and Wisconsin 
carrying an assortment of disc harrows from 12 to 18 
inches. Now, the 16 finally bored its way in, but it left 
as unsold stock a tremendous number of 12’s, 14’s and 
18’s, the argument of the salesman being that in making 
up the tonnage in a car he had laid in about all the 16’s 
the dealer would take, and he said, ““‘You must have an 
assortment because Bill Jones down here will want a 
twelve and you haven’t got it, and you will lose the sale 
of it and so will all the others.” In that way the imple- 
ment dealers were suffering from carrying too much dead 
stock and from a manufacturing point on a fundamental 
basis, with the profits in the manufacturing business 
made on small variety and large volume, we want to get 
back to that fundamental instead of drifting away from 
it as we have been doing. 


In the farm equipment lines a recent authoritative 
statement has been made that standardization and elim- 
ination is saving $10,000,000 to the farmers. This is the 
result of co-operative association work in the implement 
industry and may be well emulated in other lines by their 
organizations. 
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Chambers of Commerce Functions 


Just a word in closing concerning an important 
agency you have been supporting some years, but from 
which you have not drawn your full quota of service— 
few organization members have. 


For over nine years the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has been your watch-dog at Washing- 
ton to inform you and assist you with matters of national 
legislation affecting your business most importantly. No 
legislation of interest to business escapes its attention. It 
is essentially your agency to convey to the Congress your 
message, but does not act without your advice obtained 
through referendum, recognizing only the will of majori- 
ties. 


It is a well equipped information bureau on all im- 
portant business questions, providing both domestic and 
foreign data, if obtainable. 


Recently, to deal with your more intimate business 
problems, eight additional service departments have been 
created to aid you, Finance, Natural Resources Produc- 
tion (raw materials), Fabricated Production, Insurance, 
Domestic Distribution, Foreign Commerce, Civic Develop- 
ment, and Transportation and Communication. 


All these departments are headed by experienced 
men who speak the language of business and are now 
awaiting your service calls. 


At no very distant date business is to have an office | 
at the Nation’s Capital that will not only command your 
respect, but for which we will not have to apologize to 
visitors from any quarter of the globe. It will be your 
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Washington headquarters in the best sense—to help you 
help yourselves. 


The President: I am sure we all enjoyed your ad- 
dress very much, Mr. McCullough, and I desire to thank 
you on behalf of this Association for the information you 
have given us. If there are any questions any gentlemen 
in the room would like to ask Mr. McCullough he has 
assured me he will be glad to answer them with refer- 
ence to the subject he has brought up or with reference 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce. If no one 
desires to ask Mr. McCullough any questions we will pro- 
ceed now with the conclusion of the morning program, 
which was temporarily laid aside. 


The next order of business will be the report of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. L. H. Booch, Chairman. 


Report of The Executive Committee 


Mr. Booch: Mr. President, this is the report of the 
Executive Committee for the year ending May Ist, 1921: 


Pursuant to resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention in Boston, May 13, 1920, your Executive Com- 
mittee appointed Mr. M. H. Owen Traffic Commissioner, 
effective June 1, 1920, at a monthly salary of $250 and 
expenses, for the proper conduct of his office. 


June 4th, 1920, in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the Committee, Mr. Owen was requested to put 
the N. A. S. M. on record as favorable to the increase in 
freight rates, for which the railroads had petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Referendum votes, called for by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which is the point of 
contact between business and the government, were cast, 
favoring Committee Report No. 31, regarding employ- 
ment relations and No. 32 regarding regulations of em- 
ployment relative to Public Service Corporations, as well 
as No. 33 in the report of the Committee on Public Utili- 
ties regarding local transportation, and also No. 34 in the 
report of the Special Committee on Taxation. 


An assessment of $1 per floor was authorized July 
24th and one of 75 cents per floor December 3rd, 1920. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the Chairman of the Executive Committee. What 
disposition shall we make of it? It is customary that it 
be accepted and filed. 


(On motion duly made and seconded the report was 
accepted and filed.) | 


The President: The next report is that of the 
Foreign Trades Committee, Mr. William J. Myers, Chair- 
man. Before you make your report, Mr. Myers, there 
are some letters which I will ask the Secretary to read 
and which have a bearing on this subject. 


Communications 


The Secretary: The President has had considerable 
correspondence with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on this subject, and I will read you the let- 
ter from the Chamber of Commerce under date of Janu- 
ary: oigt;, LOZ; 
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“Dear Mr. Van Cleave: 


“The Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States urges that your or- 
ganization take action at your earliest convenience 
with respect to membership in the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“The next annual meeting of the International 
Chamber will be held in London during the week of 
June 27th, 1921. Recent information from abroad 
indicates that the European countries are preparing 
to send a large number of their leading business men 
and bankers to this meeting, and the Directors of 
the National Chamber feel that it is essential that 
the United States begin at once to arrange to have 
equally competent representatives at the London 
conference. Many questions of vital importance to 
the business interests of the United States will be 
considerea. 


“The keynote of the General Meeting will be 
‘The Restoration of the World’s Commerce.’ There 
will be general sessions and group meetings for the 
detailed discussion of international economic prob- 
lems in the fields of finance, ocean and land trans- 
portation, communications, production, and distribu- 
tion. It is expected that each country shall be pre- 
pared to present its views and policies with respect 
to these topics. For this reason it is essential that 
immediate action be taken with respect to member- 
ship in the International Chamber, so that the most 
able delegates may be selected at once in order that 
they may have ample opportunity to prepare them- 
selves to present the attitude of the business interests 
of the United States. A group session of the Amer- 
ican Section of the International Chamber will be 
held at Atlantic City during the Annual Meeting of 
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the National Chamber, April 27-29, 1921, for the 
purpose of completing plans for American participa- 
tion in the London conference and for discussing the 
topics which will be considered at the General Meet- 
ing in London. 


“TIT am authorized to extend a special invitation 
to your organization to become a member of the 
International Chamber and to appoint delegates to 
represent your organization at the London meeting. 
May I not ask that you urge this matter upon your 
Board of Directors or Governing Body at an early 
meeting ? 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH H. DEFREES, 
President.”’ 


The Secretary: The President has also had some 
correspondence with Mr. Myers, Chairman of our Foreign 
Trade Committee. I will read you Mr. Myers’ letter of 
February 28th: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave: 


“T have read the correspondence between the 
President and Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. and you as President of the © 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers with 
reference to our Association taking out membership 
in the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
have reflected upon the benefits that it is claimed 
would accrue to our members, were we to join. 


‘While I would not want to be classed with 
‘Old Fogies’ who never see any good in anything 
new, still I believe in weighing expense against bene- 
fits, after throwing in the scales on the side of bene- 
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fits a good deal of indirect advantage, general good, 
and taking a lot for granted. 


“On the expense side besides the dollars and 
cents the membership make-up of our Association 
would come in for consideration, and I am of the 
opinion that, if there were time before the annual 
meeting of the International Chamber in June in 
London, for the question to be discussed at our an- 
nual meeting, when the expense of membership and 
of sending a delegate or two across the ocean were 
brought out, a goodly majority of our members 
would be found voting against it. 


“Important as our industry is, it nevertheless is 
not bound up in international trade, like the import 
or export of raw materials, or the export of manu- 
factured goods for which there is a demand that 
climate and national domestic customs affect but 
little, like sewing machines, typewriting machines, 
vacuum cleaners, soaps, toilet articles, manufactur- 
ing machinery of all kinds and thousands of other 
things. 


“The matter of taking out trade marks in foreign 
countries on your stoves is very desirable, but to do 
it with any kind of thoroughness would cost you 
more than you would make in ten years in any 
country where you sold any of your stoves. 


“Tn spite of the disclaimer that the International 
Chamber has been organized for the special benefit 
of firms that are primarily interested in the export 
business, the stated objects bear very strongly upon 
that element. 


“Tf our Association joined it should not be satis- 
fied with the pride of their name being published as 
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a member, but send delegates as requested by the 
United States Chamber, and I would be glad to be 
one, but I believe my report or anybody’s else to you, 
our Board of Directors or the Convention would not — 
be worth a fraction of what it cost. 


“‘There would be some of our members perhaps, 
who would favor joining, but I believe that a great 
majority, with an idea of association assessments in 
their minds, would disapprove, and I do not believe 
that among the many stove manufacturers not mem- 
bers of our Association, some of whom we are always 
anxious to get, it would be any inducement to tell 
them we are members of the International ene 
of Commerce. 


“IT am returning all the papers you sent me. 
Very truly yours, 
W. J. MYERS.” 


The Secretary: President Van Cleave appointed 
Mr. Lazard Kahn to represent us at the meeting to be 
held in London in June, and he addressed this communi- 
cation to Mr. Edouard Dolleans, General Secretary of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, France, 
and to all others whom it may concern: 


“This is to certify that the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers of the United States of America, a 
member in good standing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. A., hereby designates Mr. Lazard Kahn as 
its representative at the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tion Chamber of Commerce, beginning June 27th, 1921, 
in London, England. 


“Mr. Kahn is an ex-president of the Association, and 
vice-president of the Estate Stove Company, a member 
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in good standing of this Association, and located in Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


““Any courtesies extended by the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce or by other commercial bodies or persons 
abroad, will be appreciated by this Association.”’ 


The President: Gentlemen, I asked that these com- 
munications be read, because they have an important 
bearing on Mr. Myers’ report. With reference to the 
appointment of Mr. Kahn for this Association at the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce meeting in June, Mr. 
Kahn is to be in London at that time, and we thought it 
wise to have him represent our Association while he was 
there. Mr. Myers, will you kindly make your report. 


Report of The Foreign Trade Committee 


Mr. W. J. Myers: April 11, 1921. Members of the 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers. 


Gentlemen: Your Foreign Trade Committee would 
be acting unwisely to recommend any forward movement 
to promote the export of stoves under present conditions. 


The large domestic demand for stoves in 1919 that 
made it practically impossible to seek foreign markets, 
without surplus stocks to draw upon, extended well into 
the year 1920, and the widespread reaction that occurred 
last year was almost coincidental with increasing unfav- 
orable conditions abroad. 


The clamor for goods had resulted in repeating 
orders from importers very much the same as in our home 
markets, and the climax was the same, cancellations 
poured in upon the American Export Commission Mer- 
chants and to manufacturers direct from the foreigners. 
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Some harbors abroad became blocked with goods that 
were refused, moratoriums were declared in a few 
countries—high prices, profiteering and cornering reach- 
ed their limit and a break became inevitable, and the 
realization of the fact seemed to have been simultaneous 
the world over. | 


Exchange continued to be so high that importers 
held up drafts in the hope of a favorable turn in the rates. 


Many large export commission houses are still under 
financial strain and unwilling and unable to finance ship- 
ments even for their oldest and most reliable clients. 


. It would seem that this committee might as well be 
discharged, since international problems, political, eco- 
nomical and financial, loom so large that money expend- 
ed for the promotion of stove exporting would be wasted, 
and prove a discouragement to the inauguration of a cam- 
paign when readjustment and settlement of world affairs 
promised some return on the investment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W.J. MYERS, Chairman, 
ROBERT M. LEACH, 

A. J. LINDEMANN, 

L. H. BOOCH, 

HORACE E. CAMPBELL.” 


Mr. Myers: I did not, Mr. President, call a meet- 
ing of the Committee, nor did any one of the Committee 
request the Chairman so to do. The feverishness of the 
demand for our goods domestically last year absolutely 
precluded our doing any export business, and, of course, 
by the time we were beginning to catch up with the 
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domestic demand, the reaction took place and then we 
had a reverse condition, adverse to any promotion of 
the export business. Now, it seems to me that it is en- 
tirely up to the members of this Association whether they 
think there can be created a demand for our goods in 
foreign countries. It involves the expenditure of a lot 
of money. I do not know whether the President intends 
to take up the question of our taking out membership in 
the International Chamber or not. I think he is wise in 
having us represented by Mr. Kahn, who is to be in 
Europe, and the other question is one, perhaps, that 
would be worthy to come before you. 


There are all kinds of importunities for the manu- 
facturers of stoves to go into the export business. Last 
year the Secretary sent to me a long letter from the so- 
‘called Sterling Press. They published a catalogue for the 
manufacturers or those interested in any one particular 
industry. No other lines are shown in that catalogue. 
Manufacturers, or those interested, are expected to take 
two, three, four, five pages at $200 a page, and one vol- 
ume is sent. They send out 10,000 copies. I was request- 
ed last year to answer the Sterling Press and to discour- 
age it on the part of the members. I knew you would not 
be interested then because of domestic conditions. 


It seems they took it up again this year and called 
upon me and produced my letter, which I had almost 
forgotten. I was requested strongly, and importuned, to 
take it up before you, to speak to our President about it, 
and he thought it was not worth while in any special way. 


It seemed to me that with the idea of our forming an 
association under the Webb Law for foreign trade, that 
we could not get subscriptions to our capital stock for 
more than about eight or nine thousand dollars, and that 
you would not be willing to go into a catalogue to be dis- 
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tributed by a press concern, so that while the matter is 
before you, if it seems to you opportune, it would be well 
for the Committee to be discharged. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of Mr. Myers, Chairman of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Hughes: I move you, sir, that the report be re- 
ceived and the recommendations of the Committee adopt- 
ed. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


Election of New Members 


Mr. Lansing: I rise to a question of privilege. The 
Committee on New Members have had one name sub- 
mitted to them and desire to present their unanimous 
recommendation for the election as members of this or- 
ganization, of the Cameron Stove Works of Richmond, 
Va., represented by Mr. Thomas W. Ellett. 


The President: Gentlemen, we have the name of 
the Cameron Stove Works, of Richmond, Va., presented 
for membership. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Lansing: I move their election to membership. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried unan- 
imously.) 


Mr. Felix Kahn: In view of the adoption of the re- 
port of the Foreign Trade Committee, do I understand 
that the Association declines to participate in the meet- 
ing to be held in London? Iam rather interested in the 
matter because of the letter that was read appointing my 
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brother, and I am wondering whether his functions have 
ceased before he gets there. 


The President: That question was taken up with 
Mr. Lazard Kahn, who knows that we are not members 
of the International Chamber, and our action now, which 
is a declination of the invitation to become members, does 
not affect that. Associations of this kind are recognized 
even though they are not members. 


Mr. Lansing: Mr. Chairman, I feel that we owe to 
Mr. Myers and his Committee our sincere gratitude and - 
thanks for the labor they have performed to promote the 
possibility of an export organization of American stoves 
to foreign countries. I do not know of any one better 
qualified to reach a conclusion or deduction than Mr. 
Myers. 


I have been about the world myself somewhat and 
to build up, in my judgment, any permanent trade for 
American stoves is hardly a possibility. As a matter of 
interest, I would like to say to Mr. Myers and to some 
other gentlemen in the room that while I was in Japan 
last fall I saw quite a number of their stoves—that is, 
stoves with their names on. They have a very unique 
way of manufacturing stoves over there without manu- 
facturing cement, and as soon as I saw no cement in the 
joints, I was sure that no American ever put out a stove 
without cement, and when I looked at the castings I knew 
they were not made by the Union Stove Works and others. 
But the fact is wherever you go as soon as an American 
stove gets in a section of the world where there is a 
foundry they make it, and you can buy Globe stoves in 
Japan cheaper than the moulding price in America. 


But to return to the original subject, I move you, sir, 
that in the discharge of this Committee, we vote to them 
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our sincere thanks for the labors they have exercised in 
our behalf. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion of Mr. Lansing, which extends the thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Myers and the Committee for the work 
they have done. What is your pleasure? 


(The motion was unanimously adopted.) 


The President: We extend to you, Mr. Myers, the 
thanks of this Association. 


Mr. Myers: Thank you. 


Honorary Members 


The President: The next order of business, gentle- 
men, is the receiving of communications. Before we 
proceed to that we have in our membership the names 
of four gentlemen as honorary members of our Associa- 
tion, Mr. Frederic W. Gardner, Mr. Walter S. Stevenson, 
Mr. William T. Bradberry and Mr. A. N. Parlin. It was 
suggested to your Chairman, and he presented it to the 
Executive Committee of the Association, that the name 
of Mr. Edmond Raftery, who has been one of our mem- 
bers for a great many years, and who is now entirely out 
of the stove business, be added to the list of honorary 
members of this Association. A motion is in order to 
have Mr. Raftery’s name accepted as an honorary mem- 
ber. 


Mr. Wilkinson: I move that the name of Mr. Ed- 
mond Raftery be added to the list of honorary members 
of this Association. 


Mr. Felix Kahn: I second the motion. 
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The President: Mr. Wood, have you any communi- 
cations? 


Communications 


The Secretary: I have a letter from Mr. C. A. 
DuCharme, which reads: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave :— 


“T have your personal plea under date of the 
third that as one of the pioneer members of the 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers, I at- 
tend the coming meeting. 


“Well, I do not think I can, personally, lay 
claim to being a pioneer member, although as you 
know, this company was, if not at the beginning, | 
shortly after. My remembrance of the matter is 
that this company was one of the charter members. 


“T have not yet decided whether I will attend 
the meeting next week or not. I am a little inclined, 
however, to the belief, that I will not—there are 
some reasons that may prevent me from so doing. 
However, it will be a pleasure for me to be with you, 
especially in view of this being the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Association. 

“With very kind regards, I remain, 


- Very truly yours, 
C. A. DUCHARME.” 


The Secretary: We have also a letter from Mr. 
John M. Dwyer, which I will read: 
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“Dear Mr. Van Cleave :— 


“T appreciate your personal invitation asking 
me to attend the next annual meeting of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers and nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to be with you 
at this meeting but our company is sending three 
representatives, which is about all we can spare at 
the present time, and as they are more active in the 
stove business than I am just at present, think it 
more desirable that they should attend these con- 
ferences, but can assure you I have not given up my 
interest in the business and wish you a most success- 
ful meeting on this fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. | 

Yours very truly, 


JOHN M. DWYER.” 


The Secretary: We have a letter from Mr. John J. 
Fisher, of the Excelsior Stove & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, II. 


“Dear Mr. Wood: 


“This will serve to acknowledge receipt of your 
May 3rd letter addressed to members relative to 
attending 50th Annual Convention at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, May 11th and 12th. 


“Very much regret to advise my inability to be 
present at the convention, due to other pressing 
matters of business. Trust the convention will be 
the most successful that has ever been held. 


‘With warmest personal regards to your good 
self and members of the craft. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN J. FISHER.” 
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The Secretary: Also a telegram from Mr. Lazard 
Kahn to Mr. Van Cleave: 


“Regret my absence keenly from Association’s 
golden wedding. It has been a good Samaritan to 
our industry in the past and if sincerely supported 
will continue so in future. I salute the Association 
and every member. 

LAZARD KAHN.” 


The Secretary: The following letter is from one 
of our honorary members: 


“Dear Mr. Van Cleave: 

“IT thank you very much for your kind invitation 
to attend the meeting of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers in New York on the 11th and 
12th inst., and I exceedingly regret that it will be 
impossible for me to do so owing to other and press- 
ing engagements. 

“Accept my best wishes for yourself and the 
Association upon your fiftieth anniversary. 


“T remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


ALBERT N. PARLIN.” 


The President: Gentlemen, that covers the program 
as printed, for today. It is just four o’clock, and I wonder 
if at this time it would not be advisable to take up the 
matter of statistics as referred to in Mr. Wood’s report 
and make some disposition of that subject. As it stands 
now we are not getting any kind of reports that are worth 
while and we should either get statistics that are of value 
or else stop the effort we are making. I would be glad 
to hear from any gentleman on that subject. 


Mr. Edward F. Hill: May I have permission at this 
time to submit a report? 


The President: Certainly. 
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Report of The Auditing Committee 


Mr. Hill: Members of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers: Your Committee have examined 
and checked the books and vouchers of the Treasurer, 
covering the transactions of his office for the preceding 
year and find his report of receipts, disbursements and 
balances to be correct. 


Inasmuch as the Treasurer’s receipts and disburse- 
ments fall into not to exceed ten schedules each, your 
committee would suggest that the adoption of a distribu- 
tive schedule cash book as a book of original entry would 
greatly simplify and shorten the labors of future auditing 
committtees. 

| Respectfully submitted, 


Auditing Committee, 
EDWARD F. HILL. 
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The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Lansing: I move that it be received, approved, 
the recommendations concurred in and filed. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


Statistics , 


Mr. Lewis Moore: I think history will show that for 
years past there have been some statistics that have been 
submitted, and under some previous secretaries they 
have made estimates and that sort of thing, and when 
the final records were made up they were unreliable. 
You couldn’t place any confidence in them and they 
really reflected little or nothing. This year there has 
been the usual blank, the information has been refused 
and the questions asked were as simple as they could be 
made. From the replies that were read here this morn- 
ing there is indicated very little interest on the part of 
the members in furnishing this information, and I do 
not think the result is worth the effort. It is my notion 
that we would be better off without any statistics than to 
have any such information as is gathered, and I.move that 
at least for this coming year the request for such informa- 
tion be abandoned. 


Mr. Felix Kahn: It seems to me that the informa- 
tion that we have been trying to obtain from year to year, 
and as far back as I can remember, is of such great im- 
portance, or would be such great importance provided 
it could be obtained as nearly accurate as possible, that 
I cannot conceive of any reason why this practice should 
be discontinued, and in order to get at the sense of the 
meeting, before you act upon the motion of the preced- 
ing speaker, I would move you, sir, that the consensus of 
opinion be secured from the very large representation 
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here as to whether or not they will pledge themselves in 
the future to furnish the information. If there is a large 
preponderance of those favoring this proposition, it seems 
to me they will understand that they are expected to and 
are in honor bound to furnish the information. If the 
vote is against it I favor Mr. Moore’s motion. 


The President: Mr. Kahn, we have the other mo- 
tion before us. You will have to make yours as a sub- 
stitute and have it accepted by Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Kahn: Then I will make it as a substitute. 


Mr. Moore: Mr. President, last year I think, with 
such a motion as Mr. Kahn has now made, there was a 
rising vote, as I recall it, and it was unanimous for the 
favoring of the giving of this information. Maybe every 
man who is here today was here then, and perhaps every 
man who is here today did give the information. I think 
Mr. Wood said there were some 68 replies out of about 
174; but it is a very small number and does not indicate 
very much. 


Now, I would like to be understood as favoring this 
information if it could be had in sufficient volume, and 
from a sufficient number of members to really make it 
mean something, but this information as given out this 
morning does not seem as if it meant anything at all. It 
gives a wrong idea instead of a right idea. But I believe 
it is more wrongful than it is good, and it was for that 
reason that I made my motion, and if this entire body 
should rise up in favor of Mr. Kahn’s motion I do not be- 
lieve the result would be any different next year than it 
was this year. 


Mr. Myers: I do not think it would, either, Mr. 
President. Without the slightest criticism on the secre- 
taries who drafted that questionnaire, it was long and re- 
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quired quite a lot of work from both ends of the busi- 
ness—the manufacturing and the distributing ends. Mr. 
Moore is right. It seems to me that we ought not to ab- 
solutely drop it. There are many reasons why some 
statistics of this industry ought to be had. I have had 
occasion in the past to consult our records of proceedings 
to get at the volume, to find out what the volume of the 
stove business was for certain papers I have written, and 
it seems to me that if we only had, “How many stoves 
did you put out last year?” and, ““What was the volume 
of your business?” it would be worth something,—two 
questions. 


Mr. Mitchell: I agree with Mr. Myers. Possibly 
the lack of replies to these inquiries has been due, as he 
stated, to the nature of the inquiry, the manner in which 
the inquiries were put, and the replies they were looking 
for. It would seem to me that the gathering of statistics 
is very important and very instructive and I think the 
proper motion for this meeting to adopt would be to sup- 
port a resolution to the effect that the question of the 
gathering of statistics be referred to a committee of 
three, to be appointed by the President, in the hope that 
this Committee will enumerate a few inquiries, these in- 
quiries giving to the membership in concrete form the 
information of the greatest importance to the Associa- 
tion. I make such a motion, Mr. Chairman. 


(The motion was duly seconded.) 


Mr. Barbour: There is a motion before the house 
now. 


The President: Gentlemen, we still have the original 
motion of Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Moore: I withdraw my motion in favor of Mr. 
Kahn’s. 
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Mr. Lindemann: I had an idea something like Mr. 
Mitchell’s, but it seems to me that we should have the 
Committee a little differently constituted. It seems to me 
as if starting the second fifty years of the existence of 
this Association we should not play crab and go back- 
wards. It may be that the information we want today 
varies materially from what it used to be when this sys- 
tem was first originated, and which for a time seemed to 
work, until guessing commenced. Of course, there is 
always a little guessing in statistics, and they can be mis- 
read after having been guessed correctly. Now, it seems 
to me that if our President would appoint a committee, 
comprising one member of each local association, each 
member of the committee can, under those circumstances, 
consult with his association before the Committee meets, 
so as to get it understood right among his own members. 
Then if the local associations, where you find a much 
larger attendance it seems to me, in the aggregate, seem 
to be willing and desirous to get such statistics, this Com- 
mittee might work out items which should be reported 
upon, and those items should be substantial but simple, 
such as, We want to know how many Oak stoves worth 
over $10 or less than $10 were made; We want to know 
how many ranges entirely enameled or partly enameled, 
or black ranges or whatever they are, were made—to get 
that down to a few important items, to see if that does 
not work, would be very important. It seems to me if we 
went at it in a substantial and painstaking manner of that 
sort we might get something that would endure the next 


fifty years. 


The President: Mr. Lindemann, let me _ suggest 
what was done during this past year was exactly along 
the lines you suggest. Everything you suggested was 
done. These blanks with other suggested blanks were 
sent to all members. They were presented to the local 
associations, and after getting replies from the members 
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then the secretaries with two representatives from each 
association met. They discussed the questionnaire, and 
the final result, after sending it to the entire membership, 
after taking it up with the local associations who ap- 
pointed two members with their secretary to attend a 
meeting on this subject—it was all threshed out and the 
questionnaire sent out this past year was the result of 
those deliberations and we got but one-third of the re- 
plies. 


Mr. Mitchell: That is just the very thing that my 
motion was intended to get away from. My motion in 
the first place was made for more than one reason. One 
was to get away from an interminable discussion on this 


very important feature, and the second was by reference. . 


to a committee of three, and I have every faith in the 
ability of the President of this Association to appoint 
three men of broad views who could confine these ques- 
tions to the very smallest number, and I have in mind 
that we have members who could frame a questionnaire 
that would be answered cheerfully by every member with 
an ounce of gray matter and give us information of great 
value to every one of us. It would at least give us some 
knowledge of the business, and such a questionnaire 
could be framed, so that there would be the least pos- 
sible objection and the least amount of trouble in giving 
the information desired. I believe in that way we would 
accomplish something. 


The President: Gentlemen, aS we now stand we 
have Mr. Moore’s original motion with Mr. Kahn’s sub- 
stitute, which Mr. Moore accepted. I do not believe we 
can have a substitute to a substitute. 


Mr. Kahn: If my motion is now in order, I would 
be very happy to add to it the suggestion of Mr. Mitchell; 
let the motion be that you first ascertain the willingness 
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of the body here to continue and request these reports 
and to appoint a committee in order to frame simple 
questions which no one would hesitate to answer and 
which still would give us the important knowledge we 
desire. We ought to know how many stoves are manu- 
factured by our Association and we ought to know its 
total value, even though we don’t know whether Oak 
stoves are $10 or $50—though there are few ten dollar 
ones today. Also the total number of stoves and their 
selling value, if you please; so that nobody will hestitate 
to answer the questionnaire and make a truthful and cor- 
rect report. 


If this Association can do any good, if it stands for 
anything, it seems to me this is one of the most important 
things it can do, to let us know what is going on. 


Mr. Mitchell: I would like to state that I do not like 
to question any ruling on the part of the Chair, but a mo- 
tion to refer a subject to any committee in my opinion is 
proper, and in order and having been seconded I think it 
is in order. 


Mr. Barbour: I disagree very much. He is not 
parliamentary right. A motion is subject to two amend- 
ments and then a substitute. 


Mr. Mitchell: If I moved to lay it on the table would 
that be proper? 


Mr. Barbour: That would be proper. 


Mr. Mitchell: If I am moving a reference is that 
proper? 


Mr. Barbour:. You have no right to that. I am 
speaking of the original motion of Mr. Moore. 
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Mr. Barbour: No, he hasn’t. 
Mr. Moore: Yes, I have. 
The President: Mr. Moore has withdrawn it. 


Mr. Barbour: Then I have misunderstood it. No 
one in this audience favors statistics more than myself, 
but this question has been up here until it has gray hair. 
Instead of improving we have gone backward. I do not 
think referring to a committee a subject that has been 
so thoroughly discussed, and which shows the result as 
reported by the Secretary this year,—that there is much 
need of carrying it further. Now, I would like to see 
statistics that amount to something. If Mr. Kahn tells 
me or any other members here how many Oak stoves he 
has made, or how many ranges he has made, I do not 
think that is of any great benefit. If he will give the 
statistics to the Secretary of what those goods cost, so that 
I could compare it with statistics of my own, that would 
be information and valuable information, but just the 
amount of stoves made don’t amount to anything. That 
is of no benefit to the members of this organization and 
I think the members themselves are entirely to blame 
for the condition. Now, I would be very glad if the mem- 
bers here should declare, as they declared last year, in 
favor of the resolution of my friend Mitchell, but what 
is the use of taking the time of our Secretary, in trying 
to get statistics when you don’t get thirty-three per cent. 
of the members to respond. If you only got fifty—and 
seventy-five would be much better—it would give en- 
couragement to go on, but unless the members here will 
see that reports are sent to the Secretary as to such ques- 
tions as he sends out, I do not think there is much use in 
sending out the questionnaire. 
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Mr. Barbour: I don’t think that makes much differ- 
ence. The questions are plain but the members don’t 
take enough interest to answer the questions, which are 
perfectly simple. Now, I think unless the members are 
interested and will say right here in public meeting that 
they will give this information, count heads and see how 
many we have got, then we will know something, but to 
carry it along in this way and take the time of your 
Secretary that he could devote to more important mat- 
ters, I think is nonsense. . 


Mr. Sheppard: I would like to state that parlia- 
mentary usage is well settled and that there is no doubt 
about it,—when a motion is under discussion other mo- 
tions can be entertained, such as to adjourn, to postpone 
to a day certain, postpone to a certain time, to commit 
or to amend. A motion to commit takes precedence of 
any other motion. Those are well known rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure, in the Houses of Congress and other 
bodies of representation all over the country, and I beg 
to submit Mr. Mitchell is quite right in insisting that his 
motion to commit should be put before the amendment is 
‘submitted. a 


The President: I will have to support Mr. Mitchell. 
I think the outline as given by Mr. Sheppard is correct, 
that the motion to refer to a committee takes precedence 
over the motion of Mr. Kahn. 


Mr. Mitchell: That the subject be referred to a 
committee of three to present a concise, short question- 
naire, in the hope that we will get replies to it. 


Mr. Kahn: I am not a parliamentarian, but my 
motion was to obtain the consensus of the meeting as to 
the desirability of continuing and asking our members 
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to furnish the reports. Now, why some other motion 
should take precedence over mine I cannot understand. 


The President: As I understand it, Mr. Kahn, it is 
simply a question of parliamentary law which the Chair 
has the power to invoke. 


Mr. Evans: An advance might be made in this mat- 
ter if the plan, scope and form of this questionnaire, as 
it might be defined by this committee of three, is placed in 
the hands of the members of this Association promptly 
so that they could copy their monthly statistics and save 
the time of going back over a whole year’s work. In 
other words, if we had that before us within a month we 
could then go over our work monthly and keep it from 
month to month so that at the end of the year when the 
Secretary sends out the regular form of questionnaire, 
there would be no trouble then in supplying the informa- 
tion. I think generally the difficulty has been that we 
are unusually busy in January, February and March and 
the difficulty of going through our entire year’s work is 
the reason why we do not get the reports in proper shape. 


(Cries of “Question.’’) 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion as made by Mr. Mitchell. All those in favor will 
signify by saying “Aye” and contrary “No.” 

(The motion was carried.) 


Appointment of Committee on Statistics 


The President: The matter will be referred to a 
committee of three to be appointed by the President. 


The President will appoint Mr. William J. Myers, 
Chairman of that Committee; Mr. George Mitchell and 
Mr. Lewis Moore. 
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Mr. Walker: Mr. President, I would like to suggest 
a somewhat new principle in the matter of handling this 
statistical information. I would like to suggest and will 
so move that if this Committee elects to instruct the Secre- 
tary to make reports on the answers to the questions to the 
individuals who answer the questions, that the Commit- 
tee be at liberty to take such action. My idea is that 
only those who take the trouble to answer have any right 
to have the information, and that a person answering a 
particular question, who perhaps may choose not to an- 
swer another question, has a right to receive information 
concerning the particular question that he has answered, 
and which he can use in his business for purposes of com- 
parison. That is a new principle, devoting the services 
of the Secretary to a select few, and it seems to me the 
Committee and the Secretary would wish to be authorized 
by vote to take that action in case the Committee deems 
it desirable, and I make that motion. 


(The motion was duly seconded.) 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion of Mr. Walker, which has been duly seconded. 


Mr. Mitchell: I think, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the Committee, and being one of the members of the 
Committee, I object to being instructed. | 


Mr. Walker: Mr. President, permit me to say that I 
did not intend my motion to be a vote of instruction but 
a vote of permission if the Committee deems such a course 
desirable. 


(The motion was carried.) 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, I am going to follow 
up the other gentleman’s suggestion by making another 
motion, that the form of the questionnaire for the current 
year be sent to the members within thirty days. 
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Mr. Mitchell: Mr. President, I accept that with the 
addition of two words, “‘If possible.” 


(The motion was carried.) 


Mr. Will: If another suggestion is in order, I would 
move that the Committee have access to the returns from 
this last questionnaire. My attention has been called to 
the fact that certain sections of the country made a very 
good response to this and certain sections did not. In 
other words, it occurs to me that an analysis of the replies 
will be suggested to the committee if they will study 
them. 


There may be something besides the form of the 
questionnaire which will want to be changed in making 
this investigation. 


The President: In answer to your question, Mr. 
Will, all those figures which have been sent in have been 
destroyed. The compilation was made and the original 
figures destroyed, so that they are not accessible to any- 
one. 


If there is nothing further to come before the meet- 
ing this afternoon, a motion to adjourn will be in order 
until ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 


(On motion duly seconded, the convention adjourned 
to Thursday, May 12th, 1921, at 10:00 A. M.) 


THURSDAY, MAY 12TH, 1921 
10:00 O’clock A. M. 


The President: Gentlemen, please come to order. 
I desire to call attention this morning to the National 
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Association digest of consolidated freight classification 
No. 2, which is the matter gotten out by Mr. Owen. 
Copies of this were sent to the membership. We have a 
number of additional copies on the table here, and any 
of you desiring such additional copies are free to take 
them home. The question might also be asked you, mem- 
bers of our Association, whether others may get copies. 
The Executive Committee at its meeting prior to the meet- 
ing of the Association decided it would furnish non-mem- 
bers of our Association copies of this at five dollars per 
copy to help cover the time and labor expended in getting 
it up. 


The first subject on the program is an address by 
Mr. B. B. Kahn, of the Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, on the subject, “The Vitreous Enameling Plant As 
A Department of The Stove Foundry.’”’? We will now 
hear from Mr. Kahn: 


Address of Mr. B. B. Kahn, “‘The Vitreous 


Enameling Plant As A Department 
of the Stove Foundry” 


Mr. Kahn: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In 
assenting to the request of President Van Cleave to pre- 
pare a paper on “‘Enameling”’ I did so with considerable 
hesitancy feeling that there are many members of the 
Association whose experience is far wider than ours, but 
the deciding factor was that I felt in telling the members 
of the Association what we are doing that some good 
might accrue from it, nevertheless. Enameling is a term, 
strictly speaking, given to a hard vitreous compound, 
which is burnt onto the surface of metals sometimes for 
decorative purposes, sometimes for utilitarian purposes 
and often for a combination of the two. The art dates 
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back to long before the Christian Era but was earlier 
used chiefly for decorative purposes. About the fifteenth 
century a great discovery was made in the art of enamel- 
ing. Up to that time the enamels did not adhere tenac- 
iously to the surface of the metal, conforming only to the 
shape of the object being enameled and for the purpose 
of retaining the enamel in position the edges of the metal 
were turned back. Various other mechanical means 
were also employed for accomplishing this. It was then 
discovered that enamels could be made to adhere directly 
to the surface of the object being enameled, and that one 
coat of enamel could be superimposed and fused to the 
first coat or layer. These discoveries were of the great- 
est importance and made possible and practical the use 
and application of enamel to purposes for which it was 
previously unsuited. 


A great deal has been written and published setting 
forth the result of extensive investigation by recognized 
authorities, and, consequently, the knowledge of facts 
pertaining to the ceramic industry has been greatly in- 
creased, resulting in improved methods being generally 
employed and the bringing of the quality of the product 
to a high state of perfection. Waste has been greatly 
reduced and by the exchange of data the industry has 
been immensely benefited. 


I shall not attempt to discuss the more strictly tech- 
nical phase of enameling, but will touch briefly on the 
subject of plant layout and mechanical equipment, and 
then explain the method that we are employing in arriv- 
ing at the cost of enameling both cast iron and sheet steel 
parts. The enameling of the product of the stove in- 
dustry of the United States is a development of compar- 
atively recent years. Enameled stoves, both heating and 
cooking, have been in use in Europe for centuries and 
there are to be found many beautiful examples of the 
decorative art in these European appliances both modern 
and antique. | 
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The early American Stove factory consisted prac- 
tically of but two departments, the Foundry and the 
Mounting Room. The castings were made, put together 
and the housewife concerned herself about the finish, 
which was generally done with a brush and a can of 
stove blackening. Gradually the demand for more ornate 
heating and cooking appliances made necessary the addi- 
tion of the Nickel Plating and Japanning Department. 
Now the demand for enameled stoves has compelled the 
addition of an enameling plant, which has grown in a 
very few years to a place of great importance in the stove 
factory. 


Two years ago we were compelled, due to the in- 
creasing demand for enamels and the lack of capacity in 
our old plant, to build a new Enameling Plant. In its 
planning we endeavored to have it so arranged that the 
parts being processed would pass through in progressive 
style with as few back steps, as possible, in the handling of 
the ware, and so that future extensions to the plant could 
be made without destroying the initial systematic layout. 
It is, of course, a recognized fact that the aim in factory 
planning should be to get the greatest return for money 
invested, bearing in mind initial cost of investment and 
interest charges, maintenance cost and economy of pro- 
duction. The location of the plant should be such with 
respect to the main plant that the cost of handling parts 
to and fro be as low as possible, not only on account of 
the effect on traffic costs but to eliminate the necessity 
of packing parts for handling and to keep down losses 
resulting from breakage of parts in traffic between the 
Enameling Plant and the department in which the 
enameled parts are assembled and finally packed for 
shipment. Consideration should, of course, likewise be 
given to the convenience of the handling of raw materials 
necessary for the making of enamels if the enamels are 
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not to be purchased, as well as the problem of handling 
the fuel and disposing of the refuse from the plant. 


In the allotting of space in the Enameling Depart- 
ment for the various operations the arrangement should 
be such that the parts in process pass from the Receiv- 
ing Room to the Pickling Room, through the Dipping and 
Spraying Room, through the Drying Cabinets and to the 
Furnaces, without taking any backward steps. Ample 
space should be provided for each operation but care 
should be taken not to be too liberal if unnecessary steps 
are to be avoided. I have prepared a blue print showing 
the plan of our department, which seems to be well- 
adapted for the handling of the various characters of 
work that we enamel.” We make our own enamels. The 
Mixing Room is located above the Mill Room, the gen- 
eral arrangement of the Mixing Room, Smelting Room, 
and Milling Room is as follows: The Mixing Room and 
the Mill Room are approximately 140 by 20 feet wide, 
the Mixing Room being upstairs and the Milling Room 
being downstairs. 


At the end of these two rooms is the Smelting Room, 
which has a very high ceiling so as to accommodate a 
trolley system from the Mixing Room and which is 
carried over the top of the Smelters. The Mixing Room 
is provided with bins lengthwise of the room for the 
storage of the various raw materials required. A dial 
platform scale with large wheels and on a track moves 
lengthwise of the room. A dump hopper is carried on 
the platform of the scale which is pushed from one bin 
to another, the correct weight of ingredients from each 
bin being loaded into the hopper. The full charge is 
then dumped into a Mixing Barrel in which the in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed together. After mixing 
the batch is dumped into a secondary hopper carried on 
a trolley and which extends from the end of the Mixing 
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Room and over the top of the Smelting Furnaces. Each 
batch is then dumped into the smelter. After smelting 
the batches are removed from the Cracking Tanks and 
loaded into bins for the storage of the smelted frit. We 
follow the practice of smelting about every three months 
making up a sufficient quantity of frit for ground coat, 
white and colors to meet our requirements for that pe- 
riod. The entire mixing and weighing operations are 
done by one man during the day period, though the 
smelting is continuous day and night until the quantity 
cf frit desired has been smelted. We are using in our 
EKnameling Plant mechanical charging forks eliminating 
entirely the manual charging and withdrawing of the 
load from the Enameling Oven. The forks are pneu- 
matically operated and move steadily on a level keel. 
With this mechanical fork the amount of work that can 
be put in each charge is limited only by the area of the 
oven, if even temperatures prevail. The weight of the 
load and the burning points is not a consideration. With 
the hand operated fork a very considerable quantity of 
work is spoiled due to failure of the fork man to guide 
the work straight and resulting in the brushing of the 
sides of the furnace knocking the work off of the burn- 
ing point. These new forks have enabled us to secure 
the services of men on this work of a higher order of in- 
telligence than formerly, and in selecting a furnace man 
his physical strength is not considered. The doors of the 
Muffie Oven are equipped with air cylinders for opening 
and closing them, the controlling valve being located ad- 
jacent to the controlling valve for the operation of the 
air forks. One point of advantage we find with the air 
operated door and mechanical fork is that two men can 
equal the output of three when the ovens were equipped 
with hand forks. A considerable saving in the costs of 
handling parts in process and the elimination of loss has 
been effected by the use of four wheel trucks of suitable 
design and size eliminating entirely the placing of any 
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work on the floor. After the work comes out of the oven 
it is placed on these trucks and from there moved to the 
next operation, again being returned to the truck to carry 
the work to the following operation. The arrangement 
of our Pickling Room is such that all of the pickling in 
our plant is done by one man. The potash, water, and 
acid tanks are all of the same size and in line with each 
other, a trolley being suspended overhead. The trolley 
extends to a point adjacent to the Receiving Room, the 
work being loaded into a basket carried by the trolley. 
The load is raised and lowered by means of an air cyl- 
inder, and man handling of parts is almost entirely elim- 
inated. Attention is directed to the arrangement of the 
Firing Room. The handling of the ashes from the 
furnaces is by means of hoppers carried on a trolley 
system. The coal storage is immediately to the rear of 
the Firing platform. The Firing Crew consists of a day 
man and a night man, each on a twelve hour shift and 
firing three furnaces. When we are operating only two 
furnaces we dispense with the night fireman—the day 
firemen cleaning the fires for both furnaces, and the 
night burning crew doing the occasional firing necessary 
to maintain temperatures, but they do no cleaning of the 
fires. 


The question of ““How much does it cost to enamel 
stove parts?” is one in which we are all vitally interested. 
It-is apparent that we all do not use the same method in 
arriving at our costs, judging from the wide disparity 
that exists in many of the selling prices. We have de- 
voted considerable time to a study of the subject of 
Enameling Costs and it became apparent to us quite early 
in our experience that the time study per piece, oven 
hour and other complicated features were costly methods 
and it is doubtful whether they would be more accurate 
than the method we finally adopted. 
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Our method of figuring cost of enameling will prob- 
ably be subject to criticism and while I frankly admit 
that there is room for improvement we believe that the 
method is as accurate as the rather complicated proposi- 
tion permits, using a simple and inexpensive procedure. 

Our method is briefly as follows: A daily report is 
made of the total square feet of sheet steel parts enamel- 
ed giving the numbers of coats applied. 


If a certain piece for example contains two square 
feet and receives three coats it would be computed as 
containing six coat feet. From the square feet reported 
we ascertain the weight by multiplying square feet by 
1.275 which is the weight of one square foot of No. 22 
gauge sheet steel. This, we have found, gives us a reli- 
able average weight of our enameled sheet steel parts. 
On the pound basis likewise we multiply pounds by the 
number of coats and secure coat pounds. 


Thus having from our reports the square feet of 
sheet steel parts enameled, we can secure both in terms 
of coat feet and coat pounds the quantity of our output 
for any given period. 


Cast iron product is treated in the same way ex- 
cepting that actual cast iron weight is taken in determin- 
ing the coat pounds of cast iron product. 


Total material and labor costs for a given period 
being ascertainable, and having the total square feet and 
weight of product we arrive at the cost of enameling 
based on coat feet and. coat pounds. Both labor and 
material costs covering transfers and labels are applied 
separately to those parts which require them. Certain 
-parts have their edges wiped and other special work 
done on them, but this is not separately computed on the 
piece basis but is absorbed by the total production labor 
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costs. The overhead applied consists of maintenance, de- 
preciation and repairs to building, machinery, and equip- 
ment, sprinkler system, ovens and other incidental equip- 
ment costs, liability insurance, fire insurance, super- 
vision, coal, gas, power, light and heat, and loss on 
account of defective enamel and the regular fixed charge 
termed “‘general manufacturing expense.” This total is 
divided by the coat pounds produced and is the ovehead 
unit of cost per coat pound. Again the total labor cost 
is divided by the coat pounds produced and gives the unit 
of labor cost per coat pound. Total enameling material 
costs for a given period is divided by the total production 
in coat feet of enameled surface which gives the unit of 
material cost per coat foot. Enameling material in- 
cludes all the raw products which enter into the making ~ 
of the enamel, pickling acids and solutions, smelting of 
enamels and labor costs in the complete preparation of 
the enamel for dipping or spraying operations. I have 
now explained as briefly as possible the process of arriv- 
ing at the various unit costs and will give you an example 
showing the exact application. A casting weighing 
twenty-two pounds and having a surface of three and one- 
half square feet is to be enameled and will receive three 
coats of enamel. Assuming that the labor unit of costs per 
coat pound is three cents, receiving three coats and weigh- 
ing twenty-two pounds the labor cost on this piece would 
be computed as 3 x 22 x 8 or $1.98. Assuming that the unit 
of material cost per coat foot is one cent and the area 
of this particular piece being three and one-half square 
feet and receiving three coats, the material cost would 
be coats times square feet times unit cost per square foot, 
which will be 3144 x 3 x 1 or a total of ten and one-half 
cents for material. Assuming the overhead unit of 
cost per pound to be four cents and there being three 
coats on a piece weighing twenty-two pounds, the total 
cost of the overhead on this particular piece would be 
22 x 38 x 4 or $2.64. Now add the net for material ten 
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and one-half cents, the amount of overhead $2.64, and 
the amount for labor $1.98. We have a total of $4.72, 
which represents the total cost for the enameling of this 
particular piece. 


The total loss on account of defective enameling is 
computed for each period. This figure covers only the 
cost of the metal part actually ruined. And such labor 
as might be represented in it previous to entering the 
enameling plant. This total is added to the overhead for 
that period—our enameling cost is added to the cost of 
the stove by placing the amount in the expense column 
of the regular cost form; the only percentages after- 
wards added in the cost are general distributing expense, 
selling expense, discounts and rebates. The department 
overhead and also the general manufacturing expense 
percentages are already in. 


One thing is certain in this method of computing 
enameling costs, and that is that all the elements that go 
to make the costs are taken into consideration. 


The distribution of the elements of cost correctly on 
each part is of course most desirable but cannot always 
be accurately accomplished even by the use of elaborate 
- cost finding machinery. 


A uniform method of cost finding is to be desired in 
the stove industry and efforts toward that end should I 
believe be made. 


I have a blueprint here and will leave it with the 
Secretary so that anyone can look at it, as the descrip- 
tion is hard to follow without having it before you. 


Now, there may be some questions you would like to 
ask, and if so I will answer them, if I can. 


(Applause. ) 
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The President:. Mr. Kahn has given a great deal of 
study to this subject and I am sure he has opened up 
things in such manner as you have not clearly under- 
stood before. There may be some points you will want 
explained, and if you do I am sure he will take pleasure 
in answering your questions. 


Mr. Moore: I-think this paper he has given us is the 
best that has ever come before any meeting I know any- 
thing about, and I should like to ask Mr. Kahn if his shop 
is open to visitors to see these automatic forks and travel- 
ing cranes to which he refers. 


Mr. Kahn: There has been a tremendous amount of 
secrecy with which enameling plants have been sur- 
rounded. They lock the doors when they mix and do 
many things of that kind. We don’t do that. If any of 
you gentlemen come we will show you what we have. 


Mr. Felix Kahn: I should like to make that invita- 
tion more specific. Any of you gentlemen are welcome 
at any time to come and visit us and we won’t have any- 
thing under lock and key. You are welcome to come 
and we will be glad to show you. We rather pride our- 
selves in having a very complete and perfect plant, in a 
small way, and we will be only too glad to give you the 
benefit of any information which we have, as the result 
of our own investigations and development of the proposi- 
tion. 


The President: Mr. Kahn, I hope your invitation 
will be as productive of good as the one that I personally 
extended at one time with reference to the cover situa- 
tion. I had 125 stove manufacturers in one year visit 
our plant, and it was a great pleasure indeed. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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If there is no further discussion on this paper we 
will pass to the next subject. 


There has come to us this morning Mr. Charles P. 
Madsen, an electro-chemical engineer, who was the con- 
sulting engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and associated with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the war. He will give us a fifteen minute 
talk on the subject of ductile nickel as applied to the 
stove business. From all that I can understand Mr. Mad- 
sen has developed ‘something in the way of handling 
nickel which if it proves to be all that is claimed for it, 
should be of very great benefit to our industry. He tells 
me that it can be applied in very much shorter time than 
we are now finding necessary, and it can be done cheaper, 
and after it is done it is very much better and will resist 
the action of rust and the elements much more than our 
present nickel will. 


Address of Mr. Charles P. Madsen 
“Ductile Nickel as Applied to the 


Stove Business” 


Mr. Charles P. Madsen: Gentlemen: The invita- 
tion to address you came through the appearance of my 
paper on “Ductile Electrolytic Nickel” in the “Transac- 
tions of the American Electro-Chemical Society” at the 
last convention. A discussion of this article also appears 
in the April 28th number of the Iron Age. 


You will realize the difficulty in telling you the re- 
sults of five years’ work in fifteen minutes, and you will 
therefore pardon me if in skimming over the high spots. 
I give you the impression that you know nothing about 
nickel, because you have never seen any. But this will 
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not be intended as a reflection on your intelligence. The 
fact is that nickel occupies a most unique position among 
metals. Although it has been known as an element for 
over one hundred years, it has been so exceedingly diffi- 
cult to produce in a pure state and to work mechanically 
that very little of the even relatively pure metal has been 
produced. It was therefore properly named “Kupfer- 
nickel,’ which means ‘Devil’? copper. It however pos- 
sesses two peculiar properties; a large number of malle- 
able alloys are made with the additions of other metals, 
and, second, its coloring power is enormous, therefore 
nearly all of these alloys, even though they may contain 
large percentages of other metals, as copper, for instance, 
are white. It was taken for granted for many years that 
nickel could not be made malleable and that these alloys 
were the nearest approach to pure nickel that it was com- 
mercial to make. It therefore became common practice 
to call many of these alloys simply nickel, with or with- 
out some trade name. For instance, our American 
“nickel” coin contains seventy-five per cent. “copper, 
ordinary jewelers’ nickel contains ninety per cent. cop- 
per. These alloys, however, while malleable and useful 
in many ways are quite different chemically from pure 
nickel; and erroneous ideas have therefore become 
prevalent concerning the properties and uses of pure 
nickel. 


It would only bore you to go into details in explain- 
ing why nickel is not malleable and why it is so difficult 
to work. It is sufficient to say that even very pure nickel 
is ordinarily brittle like cast iron. It cannot be -cast 
readily as other metals, neither can ‘it easily be gotten 
into a condition which is workable by ordinary mechan- | 
ical means as rolling, drawing or spinning. It is, in fact, 
only a few years ago that the fact that nickel can be made 
malleable was discovered, and it was up to that time 
taken for granted that the metal was inherently brittle 
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like cast iron or Bismuth or Antimony. It is partly be- 
cause of this fact that nickel plating has been improved 
so little. It would be natural to suppose that a metal 
electrode deposited from a metal which is brittle would 
also be brittle and it probably never occurred to anyone 
to try to do anything with it until recently. Further- 
more, it has always been supposed that since pure nickel 
will not dissolve that therefore a pure nickel could 
not be deposited. It has been customary, there- 
fore, to add all sorts of things to anodes and the resultant 
deposited metal is anything but a- pure nickel. The 
ordinary nickel plate, therefore strictly speaking, is not 
nickel at all. It is an alloy of nickel, iron and hydro- 
gen: You may think this a little far-fetched, but it is 
not; the iron and hydrogen content are considerably 
greater than you probably imagine. While the iron con- 
tent is supposed to be only from two to five per cent., it 
is frequently nearer fifteen to twenty per cent.; but 
furthermore, the hydrogen content is greater than you 
think possible. It is frequently over fifty volumes. 
Hydrogen acts like a metal and it is therefore probably 
present in the form of an alloy. This alloy of nickel, 
iron and hydrogen has entirely different physical and 
chemical properties than pure nickel. Therefore, any 
ideas that you have about nickel plate will give you no 
-information whatever about pure nickel. But furthermore 
the presence of these two impurities in nickel plate do 
other things besides affecting the chemical properties of 
the nickel coating. One of the important things is that the 
hydrogen affects the physical structure of the coating. - It 
is not the smooth unitary layer which it appears to the 
eye. One of the influences of the gas is to cause the metal 
to be thrown down in little slivers with spaces between 
occupied by the gas which the metal does not absorb. 
Under the microscope the deposit looks like a very fine 
sieve. This accounts for the fact, as you are probably 
very well aware, that nickel coating does not prevent 
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rusting. But the influence of the hydrogen is not limited 
to causing the metal to be formed like a sieve. It is, as 
I have already stated, also absorbed in considerable 
quantities. This not only causes the deposit to brittle, 
but a tension increasingly develops as the layer thickens 
with the result that the deposit will fly open when a 
certain thickness is reached. It is therefore safe to say 
that it is physically impossible to produce an impervious 
coating of nickel on iron by old means. 


By means of the process disclosed in the paper re- 
ferred to above, a very pure nickel is produced which is 
absolutely free from hydrogen. Coatings made by this 
process are therefore very much more nearly impervious, 
and do not crack open no matter how thick they are built 
up, but instead remain ductile and malleable to a very 
high degree. 


I must tell you frankly, however, that this process 
was not developed nor intended primarily as a coating 
process like nickel plating. In fact, were its utility lim- 
ited to this purpose, it would never have been developed. 
The fact is that the whole nickel plating industry is a 
fraction commanding less than two per cent. of the total 
output of nickel. 


The principal use of the process is as a means of pro- 
ducing cheaply pure malleable sheet nickel and also as 
a means of fabricating or producing a large variety of 
very complicated shaped articles, as tubing, dies and 
moulds, ete. These articles, it is believed, will affect 
every known industry, but I believe you are principally 
interested in coated metals and not sheet metal. 


I said that when metal is applied by my process as 
a coating, a better coating results, but it was soon found 
that other factors entered into the production of a useful 
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coated article besides the qualities of the coated metal. 
This subject was investigated scientifically and a great 
deal of data was obtained which is now being compiled 
for scientific publication this Fall. What I am telling you 
therefore is advance information. Briefly what we found 
is this: The physical structure of the base metal influ- 
ences the physical character of the coating. It has been 
taken for granted by platers that a nickel coating adheres 
to steel and cast iron if the article be cleaned, and when 
a lack of adherence is found faulty cleaning is blamed, 
and yet you know that with all the modern advance 
which has been made in cleaning methods, a great deal 
of trouble is still experienced with lack of adherence, 
and with deposits flying open when the work is buffed. 


Very careful work with the microscope revealed the 
following facts: When a nickel coating is applied to 
steel which is cleaned, it is slightly adherent, up to a 
critical thickness of about .0003”, but at the same time it 
is porous; also that these pores or rifts tend to follow the 
crystal boundaries of the steel. The deposit then, when 
under this thickness, is in the nature of a large number 
of plates covering each crystal, but not very closely 
united. If the deposit now is built up to a thickness ex- 
ceeding this critical limit these little pores or rifts tend 
to build over but at the same time the deposit then loses 
its adherence and can readily be removed as a separate 
unitary layer. This phenomenon takes place regardless 
of the kind of nickel deposited, that is, when nickel coat- 
ings are applied to steel by my process exactly the same 
thing will take place as when ordinary nickel plating 
methods are used. The only difference is that there are 
considerably fewer holes or rifts in the thi: deposits and 
when the critical point where adherence is lost is passed, 
the deposit can be built up to any thickness without 
danger of cracking open or curling. It is, in fact, by this 
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method that sheet nickel can be produced. Here are 
several samples made by this means. 


In the case of ordinary plating, however, the tension 
caused by absorption of hydrogen gas also increases so 
that when the thickness is only a little greater than that 
at which it lets go, the tension in the nickel alloy film 
becomes so great that it cracks open. 


An investigation of the cause and remedy of these 
phenomena was therefore made and without going into 
any of the details of the theory of the cause and removal, 
it is sufficient to say that a new treatmert means has been 
discovered which prevents both phenomena. '—This treat- 
ment is electrolytic and works very much like the ordin- | 
ary electric alkali cleaner cell with which you ::e all 
familiar. It does not remove grease, scale or rust, and 
therefore all of the usual cleaning means have to be used 
in addition to the new treatment. The sheets or articles 
are first degreased and pickled in the usual way. They 
are then subjected to the new treatment and immediateiy 
plated after rinsing. The treated sheets have an entirely 
different color than before, and the electro-deposit colors 


them instantly instead of creeping over them very slowly. 
By now combining this new cleaner cell with my new 


nickel process a new article of manufacture is produced 
which I believe will be of value in making stoves as well 
as many other things. The deposit applied to steel treat- 
ed in this way in layers which are a small fraction of the 
thickness of ordinary plating are impervious and the 
coating will not let go no matter how thick the coating 
is made. It is, in fact, practically an alloy union, and the 
duplex metal so made will stand all of the mechanical 
working which the steel base will stand. Here is a 
cathode which has been made in this way. It consists of 
a Sheet of ordinary cold-rolled Bessemer with a coating 
one-thousandth inch thick. Here is an object which has 
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been made from a duplex sheet just like the sample. You 
will see that it has been given very sharp bends, double- 
seamed, soldered and even electric-welded. The sample 
is over two years old and you can judge for yourself its 
condition. 


It is, of course, apparent that even were the pure 
nickel made by my process no better chemically than the 
kind of nickel you are now depositing, the result would 
still be more desirable because it is impervious and the 
article can be worked and bent after coating without any 
danger of the coating coming off. But it is better both 
chemically and physically. You may not realize where 
chemistry of the material has anything to do with it. 


Let me call your attention to the fact therefore that 
a cook-stove is strictly a chemical apparatus. The ques- 
tion of endurance against materials which are used in pre- 
paring foods as well as the influence of elements is pure- 
ly a question of chemistry. There is no one material — 
given us by nature or made by man which will withstand 
everything. Therefore a question of endurance becomes 
a question of selecting materials which will withstand the 
largest number of conditions it comes in contact with in 
the service required. It too often happens that the ma- 
terial selected for its appearance alone may be the worst 
chemically for the service. A shining illustration of this 
. factis aluminum. Although pleasing in appearance, and 
apparently incorrodible under ordinary conditions, it is 
chemically the worst thing that could be used around a 
stove. It not only oxidizes extremely rapidly on slight © 
rise of temperature, but it dissolves extremely rapidly 
in the ordinary alkalies used for cleaning and in many 
of the salts and acids in foods. A paper has recently 
been published giving an analysis of this subject and it 
has been shown that materials for stoves should be divid- 
ed into two classes; these which come in contact with the 
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combustion and those Crier e come in contact with the 
foods. Pure nickel will withstand both conditions better 
than any other known metal. 


The principal reaction in the combustion chamber is 
that of heat oxidation. The principal reaction in food 
chambers is that of the alkalies used for cleaning and the 
salts and acids in the food. Pure nickel is absolutely pre- 
eminent as an alkali resistant. It withstands the action 
of all alkalies in all concentrations, even molten lye, 
better than any other metal known,—even platinum. It 
is also practically unaffected by all ordinary salts used in 
food preparation. . 


It is, however, not absolutely acid proof, but does 
resist the acids of the strength which are found in cook- 
ing. To give a practical example: Pure nickel will resist 
alkali solutions about 100 times better than copper, a 
thousand times better than aluminum and about a mil- 
lion times better than zinc. Nickel also stands high in 
its power to resist oxidation and heat. It is in this respect 
also far superior to all common metals, and is surpassed 
only by platinum, and this only to an amount equal in 
the difference of their melting points. The melting point 
of platinum is about 400 degrees higher than nickel, but 
at temperatures below this nickel is almost as resistant. 
In fact, the superior qualities of materials used for spark 
plugs in gasoline engines, the wires for electric heating 
and cooking apparatus, the connecting wires for in- 
candescent lamps, are due to the amount of nickel which 
they contain. Nickel, furthermore, remains very strong 
at a high temperature. 


I have an exhibit here which shows the result of a 
practical test, demonstrating the ability of even a thin 
layer of nickel to resist heat. These two pieces were cut 
from the same sheet of ordinary 1 pass. open-hearth 
stock. One was left uncoated, the other was coated ad- 
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herently with about five ten-thousandths pure nickel. 
The two were then placed over ordinary high pressure 
Bunsen burners, adjusted to the same heat and they were 
transferred on the burners every hour or two. - At the end 
of forty-eight hours the uncoated plate was destroyed 
while the other one you will see is still intact. 


You will see, therefore, that there are many other 
advantages to be obtained by using the nickel duplex 
metal for stove construction in addition to that of ab- 
solute rust-proofing. 


It should also be borne in mind that the physical 
properties of pure nickel are very good. The ductile 
nickel made by my process possesses a combination of 
mechanical properties which will make it very valuable 
for a lot of mechanical uses, for that reason alone, regard- 
less of any chemical consideration. Its strength is 
72,000 to 90,000, or about equal to that of Bessemer 
steel. Upon cold-rolling or drawing, however, its strength 
goes up enormously but without losing its ductility. I 
have drawn wires from one-eighth to two thousandths 
without annealing after which the strength of the wire 
had increased to 250,000 pounds per square inch and the 
wire was still malleable. 


I may also add in passing that it is believed that this 
same cleaner cell and coating process will be an ad- 
vantage in preparing stock for enameling. 


It is well known that one of the largest enamel ware 
companies use a nickel flash under patents owned by 
them which have now expired, and claim superior results 
by reason thereof. It has been questioned whether this 
nickel flash was of any advantage, but I believe that any 
lack of advantage was due to the fact that the metal was 
not properly treated and the nickel coat not impervious. 
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There is every reason for thinking that an impervious 
thin adherent coating of nickel should offer a perfect 
base for enamel and prevent the development of subse- 
quent troubles. 


(Applause. ) 


The President: With reference to plating on cast 
iron, which is what most of the stove manufacturers do, 
my question is whether your process is worked out at the 
present time to a point such that it would be practicable 
to use it in the stove industry for plating nickel on cast 
iron. | 


Mr. Madsen: Yes, it is perfectly practical to install 
and use my process for plating cast iron parts of stoves. 
It is only fair to say, however, that I have not done as 
much work with the use of my process for coating as I 
have in the production of ductile nickel because the coat- 
ing industry is so small. Neither have I done as much 
work on cast iron as I have done on steel. I have, how- 
ever, gone far enough into the matter to determine con- 
clusively that a nickel deposit by my process on cast iron 
possesses exactly the same chemical and physical prop- 
erties as that deposited on steel or anything else. The 
new cleaner cell, however, does not cause as great a de- 
gree of adherence on cast iron as it does on steel. . It does, 
however, cause the coating to adhere very much greater 
than is possible to obtain by any other known means, and 
perhaps as great as can be obtained. You can see from the 
samples I have shown you that where the nickel coating 
has been pulled off it has taken some of the iron crystals 
with it. In installing my process the same generators, 
tanks and general equipment are used as for ordinary 
plating. The only difference is a new solution and new 
anodes. The cleaner cell, however, requires additional 
equipment. My process for coating has not been used as 
yet on a large commercial scale because, to be frank with 
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you, it has not been easy to conclude commercial arrange- 
ments for making the anodes. I may make this clear to 
you by emphasizing the fact that the process depends 
largely upon using a new anode which can only be made 
in a practical way on a large scale in an electric furnace. 
The result cannot be obtained with ordinary anodes. 
Arrangements are now under way, however, which I ex- 
pect to close very soon, for making these anodes on a 
large scale which will make them available, to anyone 
who cares to take a license, at perhaps a lower cost than 
ordinary anodes. 


The President: The statement was made that the 
plating would be very much quicker, that it could be 
done in a fraction of the time it now takes. Will you ex- 
plain something on that to us? 


Mr. Madsen: There are several ways of stating the 
relative speeds of deposition of my nickel process with 
those now in use. Perhaps the simplest way which will 
at the same time give you the information I think you 
want is to state it in terms of length of time required to 
get coatings of a certain thickness. An ordinary good 
commercial nickel plate is about .0003” thick. The old- 
est well known nickel process required about one and 
one-half hours to make this deposit; although a few 
places are using a more modern bath which can do it in 
twenty minutes. My process produces the same thick- 
ness in one and one-half minutes. It is usually not an 
advantage, however, to more work this fact, and we 
therefore usually take three minutes. Since, however, 
the coatings made by my process, especially when the 
steel or iron is treated with the cleaner cell, are much 
more impervious and uniform, much thinner layers than 
this can be used, so far as rust protection is concerned. 
We have, for instance, made deposits in as little as fifteen 
seconds which afford a better protection than ordinary 
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nickel plate or tin on tin plate, and would do as a base 
for enameling. For mechanical reasons, however, I 
do not think it desirable to use coatings as thin as this 
for anything on a stove. 


Mr. Barbour: Give us a comparison of the nickel 
with aluminum. 


Mr. Madsen: I don’t understand your question 
clearly, and I don’t know much about aluminum. Do 
you mean coating aluminum or do you mean producing 
aluminum by deposition? 


Mr. Barbour: The cost of producing a sheet of 
nickel against the cost of producing by electro-plating. 


Mr. Madsen: I can give you only theoretical costs 
based on a large number of large sized laboratory tests. 
Since, however, the pure sheet nickel and duplex metal 
will be made in plants over which I may have no control, 
I do not wish these figures to be taken as final. It has 
been estimated that pure sheet nickel of from about be- 
tween thirty and: twenty gauge, which I think will be 
about the weight required for most articles, will be some- 
where between sixty and seventy-five cents a pound. The 
cost of making duplex metal on a large scale will, of 
course, depend upon the cost of the base stock used and 
the exact thickness of the nickel coating. A -complete 
set of plant and operation costs has been figured out for 
one large manufacturer based on making twenty-five tons 
per day of duplex metal consisting of twenty-six gauge 
1 pass. cold-rolled stock with .001” on each side. It was 
found that the total cost was twelve cents per pound, 
when the base cost of the steel was six and two-tenths 
cents. | 

Mr. Barbour: I don’t think you get my meaning. I 


want to find out the cost of putting on a sheet foot square 
of nickel as compared with aluminum. 
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Mr. Madsen: Do you mean the cost of producing a 
square foot of sheet aluminum by electro-deposition as 
against the cost of producing a sheet of nickel by electro- 
deposition? 


Mr. Barbour: Yes. 


Mr. Madsen: I know of no method of producing an 
electro-deposit of aluminum. 


The President: Mr. Madsen, with reference to the 
buffing of nickel deposited in this way, how does that 
compare for ease of operation? Will it buff easier or 
harder than the other, and will the surface be smoother 
or rougher than the other? 


Mr. Madsen: The degree of hardness of my new 
nickel can be varied over considerable limits, and the 
ease of buffing will vary accordingly. It is, however, a 
trifle softer than ordinary nickel plate and therefore buffs 
somewhat easier, and the resultant surface is exactly the 
same. It, however, wears nearly as well after buffed, 
because it is a tougher metal. 


Mr. Clemmer: I would like to ask about the process 
for preparing the steel before the nickel is plated to it. 


Mr. Madsen: It is an electrolytic method which 
operates on a very similar principle to that of the alkali 
electric cleaner with which many of you are familiar. 


Mr. Clemmer: I mean preparing it to receive the 
coat of nickel, what process would you have to go 
through? 


Mr. Madsen: The objects to be coated must first 
be prepared for plating in the usual way. That is all of 
the operations, as degreasing, pickling, etc., that you now 
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use for preparing the object must still be used, and a new 
cleaner cell used in addition. The object must, however, 
be rinsed with considerable power after this cleaning 
operation, and must be plated within a minute or two. 


The President: Along the lines that you have just 
stated, if a copper plating was put on before enameling 
would this nickel plating be better? 


Mr. Madsen: I do not know of any experiments in 
which copper has been used as a flash over iron prepara- 
tory to enameling, but I would not expect it to work as 
well as nickel, if at all. Its melting point is so low that it 
would certainly fuse and either alloy into the iron or oxi- 
dize if any air be present long before the enamel is melt- 
ed. The only good it could accomplish would be that of 
making it possible to dry the sheet without rusting. You 
are perhaps aware of the fact that one of the causes of 
trouble in applying enamel to pickled sheets is the fact 
that after a sheet has been pickled it is in such a super- 
sensitive chemical condition that it rusts in a matter of 
seconds. It is therefore impossible to dry the sheet with- 
out rusting it, and therefore, the cause of enameling 
troubles has already commenced. I think, adherent, im- 
pervious nickel coating should be much better than cop- 
per because it also not only prevents this initial rusting, 
but will prevent rust from developing in case moisture is 
absorbed through any pin-holes that may be in the 
enameling, but furthermore laboratory experiments 
show that these pin-holes do not develop in enamel 
applied to steel properly coated with nickel; one reason 
probably, is that the hydrogen left in the steel by the 
pickle which is believed to be the cause of pin-holes, is 
largely removed by the cleaner cell treatment. 


Mr. Clemmer: Would that apply to cast iron as 
well as to steel? 


PS 


Mr. Madsen: I think it would, perhaps even more 
so, because cast iron is more porous. 


Mr. Clemmer: One trouble we experience in nickel- 
ing on cast iron is that after it has been heated it will turn 
brown as a nickel plated article or name plate will turn 
brown after it has been subjected to a certain amount of 
heat. 


Mr. Madsen: ‘The reason for that is that you had 
too much oxygen in your enamecling oven; you should 
use a reducing atmosphere. My pure nickel, however, 
- does not oxidize so readily as ordinary nickel plate does. 


Mr. Lindemann: What is the fusing point? 


Mr. Madsen: The melting point of my pure ductile 
nickel is about 2850° F. The melting point of ordinary 
nickel plating varies around 2000° F. to 2100° F. 


The President: Mr. Madsen, I desire to extend to 
you the thanks of this Association for the very able ad- 
dress you have given us. It has been very interesting in- 
deed to me and I am sure also to the other members. 


Welfare of the Association 


The President: The next order of business, gentle- 
men, is the welfare of the Association. Under this head- 
ing I desire to call your attention to the pamphlet which 
we mailed to the membership called “Suggestions for 
Publicity and Educational Uplift for the Benefit of the 
Stove Industry.” This pamphlet was written by Mr. 
Frank K. Chew, editor of Sheet Metal Worker, after con- 
siderable correspondence with your President. The mat- 
ter was of such importance that I thought it well to bring 
it here before you and had the matter printed and sent 
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out. I think perhaps a number of the members have not 
read it, and as it would only take about fifteen minutes, 
with your indulgence, I would like to have the paper 
read now. Are there any objections to this procedure? 

The President: There being no objection I will ask 
the Secretary to read the paper. 


Suggestions for Publicity for the 
Stove Industry 


BY FRANK K. CHEW 
(Editor Sheet Metal Worker) 


Publicity would increase melt in stove foundries. 
Stove manufacturer stands alone as one big industry that 
has no concentrated scheme of publicity to cultivate sales. 


Prosperity attends the intelligent expenditure of 
mental and physical effort. It requires a broad view of 
opportunity and determination to do all that may be 
necessary to utilize it. The all important details of stove 
design, appearance, operation and economical production 
of the output are not paramount to its distribution. The 
great buying public has never been properly told of the 
saving in cash, time and physical energy that would 
attend the replacement of obsolete types of stoves with 
good ones. Stoves now made are vastly better than most 
that are in everyday use. 


Then why should people keep them and waste vital- 
ity and cash when relief is at hand? That is the subject 
for consideration. It is a big one. It has many sides. 
Most of them are strange to the stove founders. Stove 
manufacturers generally show that they do not know 
the controlling factors or believe they exist. They must 
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travel in more difficult lines than the line of least resist- 
ance which too often leads down hill. 


Look From Another View Point 


It is essential that a study be made of important fac- 
tors which do not generally receive consideration at the 
hands of those engaged in or having charge of stove 
plants. Fortunately for the stove industry it has a 
national organization and can work through it for better 
business, wnich is prosperity. It is possible to divide the 
work of discovering what may be necessary for the pros- 
perity for which all have a desire and which it seems 
must be reached by different methods than those which 
are now pursued. It is possible to divide the work of dis- 
covery among a sufficient number of committees to cover 
all of the needs. All committees will first need to study 

what has been done and find out what must be done to 

change the course of the stream. The general point on 
which all must converge is publicity and it must be real- 
ized that this does not mean advertising and printer’s ink 
because the character of publicity most needed is to get 
all who come in contact with people to realize the desir- 
ability and the imperative need of personal talks and ex- 
planation. If the National Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers was to authorize a prosperity and business expan- 
sion campaign much that would be recommended by its 
best friends would be opposed and obstructed by those 
who consider themselves its best members. There is no 
occasion for discouragement in facing this fact. It rather 
defines and makes more clear the character of the work 
to be done. 


The Method of Action 


One committee might naturally work on the discov- 
ery of what has been done in other industries, for in- 
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stance, the silk industry, the lumber industry, the gas in- 
dustry, the water heater industry, and all other industries. 
which are engaged in a national campaign to make 
people realize the benefits to be derived from the dis- 
carding of old obsolete equipment and its replacement 
with that which is economical in the time required for 
its use, in the expenditure of the essential things to keep 
it in operation and in the service derived from it. Another 
committee might well devote itself to a study of the 
methods that some of the most progressive members of 
the Stove Manufacturers’ Association have followed in 
building up a business and the important factors, steps 
and methods used to require a big melt when other 
equally advantageously located plants show the need of 
side lines to keep up the melt and share the overhead so 
as to make the production of stoves both possible and 
profitable. 


Altruistic Spirit Necessary 


It would require some nobility of character to dis- 
cover all of this important information and then make it 
available for the use of every member in a report that 
would be constructive, comprehensive and capable of 
wide use. It is possible that a committee to look into 
construction and make recommendations would be desir- 
able. During the war an outside influence made it first a 
hardship to cut down the number of lines made in differ- 
ent foundries but it was afterward discovered that this 
was a blessing in disguise, that it reduced the cost of pro- 
duction and reduced the overhead and few have returned 
to the exhaustive and extensive lines used in the past. A 
committee on this important branch might run into some 
severe criticism from the man whose ox was gored but 
would nevertheless be doing for the people who support 
the industry that invaluable service which is always well 
worth doing. The committee on advertising would 
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naturally come and it would have to receive attention 
and might well be divided into three classes of work. 
One would be to look into the value and method of best 
using the local papers throughout the country, and 
another would be devoted to the class of circulars so far 
as the information contained in them is concerned to get 
to the final user the character of information that would 
insure satisfactory service. 


Personal Contact Publicity 


Then the most important part of this advertising or 
publicity committee would be to get by word of mouth 
from the manufacturer through his salesmen into the 
possession of the distributors of stoves that information 
which the public needs. Here would be the place where 
the greatest amount of energy would be necessary to over- 
come the rut into which the trade has got itself for each 
one thinks that he is doing the best possible without 
realizing that the best is not good enough unless it is 
sufficient to get the message to Garcia. After the manu- 
facturer has got his information and has got his salesmen 
into possession of it, the greatest amount of energy will 
be required to imbue the distributors of stoves with the 
feeling that they have a duty and a responsibility and 
to develop the ambition to discharge it so that every man, 
woman and child will look upon the stove dealer as a 
man in possession of valuable information which they 
should eagerly try to secure. This is no small undertak- 
ing. The final distributor of stoves must be made to feel 
the pleasure of a chat with the people in his community. 
He must be made to feel that he is bestowing a _ sub- 
stantial favor upon those to whom he gives reliable in- 
formation about the stoves which the markets of the 
present day affords, the better service which they will 
render and the saving of money which can be derived 
from the replacement of the old stove with one of the 
newer type. 
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This is an about face movement which all people 
cannot readily make. It means that this work will re- 
quire a considerable period of time and cannot be done in 
one stove season and it may be possible that it will run 
into a decade. This word of mouth publicity is the in- 

dispensable type which requires no expenditure of money. 
- Before the local distributor of stoves can take up this 
task he must be well informed so that he can make a 
stove bake, a parlor heater heat and do it economically, 
and aid people in the selection and use of stoves with 
smaller fire chambers and of such construction as will 
conserve the fuel and yet accomplish what is required. 
He will have to contend with people who insist on hav- 
ing a red hot fire all day long regardless of the amount 
of fuel it takes. They will have to be taught and if he 
is going to do the teaching he will need a great deal of 
teaching himself. Now, what shall be the means of 
teaching him, where will he get his information, how 
best can the instruction be given in addition to the 
word of mouth and personal contact with the salesmen. 
Very few salesmen are willing to concede that such a 
task will be conducive to getting the orders that will 
keep the foundry running. They will feel that when the 
man has received his lesson he will not be in the frame of 
mind to place his order and the man who does the least 
teaching is likely to take the most orders. This is one of 
the drawbacks to the work of mouth and personal con- 


tact teaching and there must be some other adjunct that 
will be effective, at least in an equal measure with the 
word of mouth method. 


Will Trade Back A Paper To Help? 


Now the point has been reached from which the 
whole matter under discussion started. Last fall a letter 
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was received by SHEET METAL WORKER asking what 
was the official paper of the stove trade or what paper 
gave information about stoves on the market and the 
doings of the stove trade and where it could be procured. 
Candor compelled the statement that the stove industry 
had not felt the need of any trade publication to the ex- 
tent of supporting it to foster common interests. In fair- 
ness it is further stated that there has been an evolution 
in the stove industry so that now the distribution instead 
of being in the hands of the old tinsmith and stove dealer 
has passed from him to the extent that probably more 
than fifty per cent. of the products are distributed from 
mail order houses, installment houses, furniture stores, 
and department stores. It was also safely asserted that 
SHEET METAL WORKER gave more information about 
the stove trade than could be found in any other trade 
journal and gave more aid in solving the problems of 
cooking, baking, heating, making repairs, correcting the 
defects of chimneys, and all the other things which arise 
to perplex ‘the stove distributor wherever he may be 
located. In view of the diversion of the stove trade to 
channels which would not be interested in SHEET 
METAL WORKER it was stated that it was unfortunate 
that this condition had left the stove industry not disposed 
to give very much support to any one paper or enough to 
justify the paper giving the attention to it that it might 
be otherwise entitled to receive. 


| = = 


Does Stove Industry Want A Publication? 


The question was raised whether or not the stove 
industry as large as it is and as diversified as its interests 
have now become, needs some publication to give atten- 
tion to it and those who are engaged in it are best able 
to judge. However, the service rendered by SHEET 
METAL WORKER in the past and the fact that so many 
dealers throughout the country conducting sheet metal 
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shops are buying stoves in large quantities has made it 
profitable for some stove manufacturers and some stove 
repair dealers to use its advertising columns to present 
their wares for the buyer’s consideration. Hence, what 
we can do for the industry is not limited by our energy 
or desires but by the conditions which confront the in- 
dustry and ourselves. There are still clippings in the 
possession of our editorial staff to show that the articles 
which were presented in the paper were used extensively 
by papers in allied lines or fields and in competing fields 
all through the United States and Canada. It has been 
noticeable also that the stove manufacturer at his annual 
gatherings has had very little interest in providing any- 
thing for the stove dealer that could be published and of 
benefit to him. It is to be doubted if anybody could offer 
any great encouragement for a change in the present 
conditions as much as they might be desired or there was 
desire to see them changed. The fact remains, however, 
that so far as SHEET METAL WORKER is concerned 
it is generously disposed and from the experience and 
training of its staff it is ready to take an active part in 
carrying out any plan which the stove manufacturers 
might devise for improving conditions in the industry. 


Correspondence On Conditions In Stove Industry 


This review of conditions as presented in the cor- 
respondence is given, and the liberty is taken to extract 
the following from a letter from George H. Barbour, of 
the Michigan Stove Works. “I note what you say about 
the attention you have been giving to the stove trade and 
the reasons for it. I think they are pretty substantial and 
am sorry that the stove trade and the members of the 
stove industry all over the country have not taken a little 
more interest in showing you that the stove business was 
still on earth. Now things have changed considerably in 
the last few years and stoves are not sold today to the 
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same extent that they formerly were by what was termed 
stove dealers. They have gone into furniture houses, in- 
stallment houses, etc., and it has made quite a difference. 
All stove manufacturers have felt the necessity of getting 
into touch and doing more business with such aids to dis- 
tribution and they have made good customers. I would 
like to see a little more of what I call real life put into the 
stove business in general. There is need of it and it 
would be better for the business if it was put there.” 


Service Must Be Requited 


Liberty is also taken to extract something from the 
letter of Lazard Kahn. ‘‘The commercial and technical 
divisions in the stove industry are unsatisfactory. Candor 
compels me to say that in my judgment the trade press 
has not contributed greatly to the call for their improve- 
ment in the past. The sort of talent and enterprise re- 
quired of a publication for successful service to the in- 
dustry is rare and not likely to be adequately compen- 
sated.” 


That last sentence would seem to dispose of the 
whole matter so far as use of a trade publication for the 
advancement of the interests of the stove industry is con- 
cerned. Such a conclusion, however, need not necessarily 
be decisive but rather might well be revised. What the 
final answer will be the future will disclose. It is a fact, 
however, that the stove industry of today is deriving sub- 
stantial benefit from the service rendered to it by the 
METAL WORKER all through forty-seven years, a large 
portion of which found the paper giving splendid service 
to the stove industry, but for the last quarter of a century 
it has seen a continual drying up of support until it has 
become negligible. Nevertheless its experience is of a 
character that far surpasses in its practical value and 
knowledge of the industry that is available from any 
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other source unless it should be secured from the stove 
industry direct. 


Other Fields Encourage Their Publications 


While this has been going on no new field of in- 
dustry has been established but it has had its special pub- 
lication which has been generously supported. The elec- 
trical field lavishly supports several fine papers, the auto- 
mobile field has been most generous in its patronage of 
its special organ. Acetylene welding, one of the newest 
industries, also supports two publications. These fields 
have all felt the need of some other means than their 
own printed matter and their own salesmen of getting 
before the men to whom they wish to sell the informa- 
tion which is more readily absorbed if it comes in a differ- 
ent form and in a different way than the pure and simple 
advertising literature of the manufacturing concern. 
Whether or not the reasoning could be applied to the 
stove industry is best determined by the industry. 


Information from the True Source 


There is no question but what stove manufacturers 
could write articles which would be interesting and read- 
able if spread before the buyers and distributors of 
stoves. There is no question but what many of the sales- 
men who visit these buyers could also contribute articles 
which would qualify the distributors to take the output 
of the foundries and dispose of it with less friction than 
is now experienced and with more intelligence and better 
satisfaction of the final buyer and user. There is no 
doubt but what many of the distributors of stoves should 
be induced and encouraged to contribute from their ex- 
perience contributions which when read by other dis- 
tributors of less experience would save them money, 
worry, and save money for the manufacturers and the 
salesmen who must aid them in overcoming their ob- 
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stacles. There would be advantage in the regular ap- 
pearance of a publication giving illustrations of what the 
market affords in its advertising pages, giving instruc- 
tions of every possible description bearing on every phase 
of the business from sales and collection to display, the 
use of country fairs, special weeks for special types of 
stoves for special seasons, how to overcome the difficulties 
encountered in buildings already erected, how to meet 
those exactions of the natural laws which cannot be over- 
ridden and the whole range of the invaluable experience 
which is in the possession of the stove industry can best 
be made effective through the use of a regular publica- 
tion. 


Ample Business to Maintain Industry 


There is a tremendous business to be done in cast 
iron coal burning stoves for many years yet to come, not- 
withstanding gas and electrical apparatus is popular in 
the congested centers of population. There is not a ques- 
tion but what the kitchen range with a waterback in it 
will keep the kitchen warm in the winter time, do all of 
the family work and in addition heat water cheaper than 
it can be done by gas. While this fact remains incon- 
trovertible there will continue to be buyers of coal stoves 
and supplying these buyers with what they need will 
make a profitable business for many foundries. In the 
absence of a publication to refute the extravagant claims 
made for other cooking apparatus and the disparaging 
charges made against the coal cooking outfit which sur- 
vives in spite of its competitors there is encouragement 
for the foundries which make good stoves and who fol- 
low them into the kitchen to see that they give good 
service. This whole matter was brought to the attention 
of your national president and it is through his devotion 
to your interest that the above has been presented. All 
realize that where the stove industry once was confined 
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to a few centers the producing industry is now widely 
scattered throughout the country which adds further 
complication to any consideration of the methods of qual- 
ifying the final distributor of stoves to handle them more 
advantageously and more profitable to all concerned. In 
the letter to your president there was the following para- 
graph: “Some of the questions that might well receive 
attention at the hands of stove manufacturers are: Is the 
stove industry so different from others that there is no 
need for a paper to circulate and bring to the attention 
of those who sell stoves the goods that the market has to 
offer, and also that information about the construction, 
operation, methods of display and selling and such other 
things as have in the past been presented in our columns 
and in papers circulating in other fields? If such a 
service is needed as suggested the experience and dis- 
position to help of our editorial staff is at the disposal of 
the industry.” 


Mr. Lansing: Mr. President, Mr. Chew has been 
identified with the stove industry and with the publica- 
tion of a Stove Journal for many years and is, I think, 
familiar with many of the problems that enter into it, and 
I move you, sir, that the thanks of the Association be ex- 
tended to Mr. Chew for his valuable paper and that it be 
referred to our Executive Committee. 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried unan- 
imously.) 


The President: The thanks of the Association will 
be extended to Mr. Chew and the matter referred to the 
Executive Committee. 


The President: We will now have the report of 
the Secretaries of the Local Stove Associations, Mr. Allen 
W. Williams, Chairman. 
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ee Report of Local Secretaries 


Mr. Allen W. Williams: Mr. President and gentle- 
men: At your President’s request we respectfully re- 
port as follows: 


Since our last report made in Boston, May 13, 1920, 
we have, as directed, held quarterly meetings approx- 
imately three months apart, namely: 


August 30, 1920—Cleveland, Ohio. 
November 15, 1920—New York. 
February 14, 1921—Louisville. 
May 10, 1921—New York. 


These meetings of Secretaries of constituent associa- 
tions were called by the President of the National Associa- 
tion and attended by him and the Secretaries of said 
associations, and by request by Traffic Commissioner 
Owen. 


At the August meeting and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Henry J. Karges, it was arranged that each local associa- 
tion be asked to appoint a committee of two members 
who, with their secretary would meet and consider mat- 
ters of mutual interest to all Stove Manufacturers; with 
the view of adopting more uniform practices. 


This plan proved most opportune as the reconstruc- 
tion period was upon us and was completed at the Secre- 
taries’ meeting in New York, November 15, 1920, when 
a full attendance of such committees was had, to the 
definite and collective advantage of our industry. 


The meetings for the third and fourth quarters, held 
at Louisville and New York respectively, were also ex- 
tremely helpful to the Secretaries in the service they were 
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able to render and of valuable assistance in keeping the 
local associations promptly advised as to conditions in all 
districts and enabling them to benefit by the best work 
done in each, as well as in closer touch with the National 
Organization. 


We feel that it has developed during the past year 
that our suggestions expressed in our report at your 
Annual Convention of 1920 were timely and conducive to | 
better conditions in the stove industry and believe it is 
not improper at this time to reaffirm them, expressing in 
addition to your opinions as follows: 


First: That the adoption and use of a uniform bill 
of lading, using the same verbiage in describing the 
various articles shipped by stove manufacturers. 


That all classification matters be referred to the 
Traffic Commissioner. 


That we recommend the Digest of Consolidated 
Classification No. 2, published by your Traffic Commis- 
sioner, aS a convenience and time-saver and that the use 
of it will lessen the necessity of claims for overcharges. 


Second: That no reference in bill of ladings be 
made to enameled goods but that such goods be billed 
simply as coal, gas or wood stoves. 


That enameled goods should be more carefully 
packed than plain goods and that particular attention be 
given to this matter. . 


That enameled goods should carry different names 
and numbers than similar types in plain finish. 


Signed: 


W.H. Cloud, Secretary 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Secretary 

JOHN R. McKNIGHT, Secretary 

W. T. ANDREWS, Secretary Soa 
ALLEN W. WILLIAMS, Secretary. © 
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Mr. Warner: I move the adoption of the report of 
the Committee. 


Mr. Felix Kahn: May I inquire whether the sug- 
gestion as to amending the Digest of the Classification 
Rules will be carried out by the adoption of this report? 


The President: There are several copies here for 
all the members who have not received any, and I under- 
stand there are to be additional copies of that printed 
and circulated. 


The President: The next order of business will be 
the report of the Chairman of the Committee on Next 
Place of Meeting, Mr. Booch. 


Report of Committee on Next Place of Meeting 


Mr. Booch: Your Committee recommends, Mr. 
Chairman, that the next meeting be held in New York, 
and I move the adoption of the recommendation. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of your Committee on Next Place of Meeting. All 
those in favor signify by saying “Aye” and those contrary 
‘NO. 


(After a pause): So ordered, and New York will 
be the next place of meeting. 


The next order of business is that of the Committees 
on Deceased Members. They will hand in their reports 
to the Secretary. 


Next is unfinished business. Is there anything to 
come up under the head of unfinished business? If not, 
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we will proceed to the next order, which is new business. 
Does any member have anything to offer under the head 
of new business? 


(No response.) 


Have I neglected to call on any Committees which 
have been appointed? If so I will be glad to hear 
from them at this time. I think, however, we have cov- 
ered them all. 


The next business is that of the election of officers, 
which will call for the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


Mr. Warner: Mr. President, we have met and ask 
your consideration of the following: 


For President, Robert M. Leach, of Taunton, Mass. 


First Vice-President, George D. Wilkinson, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Second, Vice-President, <Roberht Au eethon oneaee 
delphia, Pa. 


Treasurer, Sherman S. Jewett, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, Robert S. Wood, of Troy, N. Y. 


Your Executive Committee to consist of the follow- 
ing: 


L. H. Booch, Chairman, of St. Louis, Mo. 


John P. Barstow, of Providence, R. I. 
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E. T. Harrison, of Richmond, Va. 

Henry J. Karges, of Evansville, Ind. 

Francis Palms, of Detroit, Mich. 

William Henry Warren, of Troy, N. Y. 

Philip Will, Rochester, N. Y. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 


port of the Nominating Committee. What is your pleas- 
ure? 


Mr. Lansing: I move that the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to cast a ballot for the candidates named in the report. 


(The motion was duly seconded.) 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
resolution offered by Mr. Lansing, that the Secretary cast 
the ballot for the gentlemen named by the Nominating 
Committee. 


(The report of the Committee was unanimously 
adopted.) 


The Secretary: As instructed, I cast the ballot as fol- 
lows: 


For President, Robert M. Leach, Taunton. 

First Vice-President, George D. Wilkinson, Chicago. 
Second Vice-President, Robert A. Patton, Phila. 
Treasurer, Sherman S. Jewett, Buffalo. 

Secretary, Robert S. Wood, Troy. 


Executive Committee: 
Mr. L. H. Booch, Chairman; 
J. P. Barstow, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINGIS Lisgany 


Peri verte: 
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EK. T. Harrison, 
Henry J. Karges, 
Francis Palms, 


William Henry Warren. 
Philip Will 


The President: Gentlemen, I hereby declare elected 
to their respective offices the gentlemen whose names 
have just been read. Mr. Warner, will you kindly escort 
Mr. Leach to the Chair. | 


Mr. Van Cleave: (To the newly elected President) 
I congratulate you, sir, and extend to you my very best 
wishes, and I only hope you will receive as much pleas- 
ure in performing your duties as I have had during the 
past two years. 


President Leach: Thank you. Gentlemen, I ap- 
preciate this honor that you have conferred on me today. 
As I look over the list of Presidents in the past it almost 
makes me hesitate about accepting this responsibility. 
However, I am sure with your continued co-operation we 
can do a great deal of good for all the members. I 
especially appreciate the honor, as we are standing on 
the threshold of the second half-century of the Associa- 
tion, and I hope that some of you will be here when we 
start the next half-century. 


There is just one thing that I wanted to speak about. 
I have been thinking a good deal about the very interest- 
ing program prepared by Mr. Van Cleave, and the inter- 
esting programs that we have had in the past, and it 
seems there is quite a responsibility that rests upon the 
President if he has to make that up. It occurs to me 
there might be some subject, either selling, manufactur- 
ing, advertising or financing, in which someone was 
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especially interested. If so, I would be only too glad to 
have you drop me a line during the year. If that is done 
I will do my best to get an able speaker on that subject. 
I want you to co-operate and I will do anything I can to 
get speakers of interest. 


_ I thank you once again and assure you I will do all 
in my power to keep the Association to the high stand- 
ard that it has at present. 


Mr. Mitchell: I move a rising vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, Mr. Van Cleave, for the splendid ad- 
ministration he has given us for the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. 


(The motion was seconded and carried unanimous- 
ly.) 


Mr. Van Cleave: -Gentlemen, I thank you very much 
indeed, I thank. you from the bottom of my heart for this 
expression of your interest and appreciation. I have en- 
joyed thoroughly administering the affairs of your Associ- 
ation. It has been a great pleasure to have had the co- 
operation which you have given me. It has been a pleas- 
ure to meet you and to know you more intimately. I will 
remember my service with you as President as long as I 
live, and I consider it one of the greatest honors which 
could have been bestowed upon me. 


The President: Are there any of the other officers 
in the room that were just elected? We have the Secre- 
tary here, and I know you would like to hear a word from 
Mr. Wood. 


(Applause. ) 
Mr. Robert S. Wood: Gentlemen, I want to thank 


you for this splendid testimony of appreciation of my 
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efforts. I have tried to give the best that isin me. I have 
been greatly sustained by the work of the Secretaries of 
the Local Stove Associations and I am of the opinion that 
the decision reached to have quarterly meetings of the 
local secretaries has been a wonderfully good thing for 
your associations. I want also to thank the officers of 
the Association for their wonderful assistance. Mr. Van 
Cleave has been like a father to me—a young father, I 
will admit—but he has given me lots of advice, as have 
also the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and the 
other officers of the Association. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 


Mr. Booch: It was suggested at an informal meet- 
ing yesterday that the good wishes of this Association be 
transmitted to Mr. Grange Sard, who has retired from 
the stove business, and Mr. Smyser also. 


The President: All of those in favor of the adop- 
tion of the motion of Mr. Booch will say ‘‘Aye,’”’ and those 
opposed “No.” 


(Motion carried unanimously.) 


| (On motion duly seconded the meeting adjourned.) 


John OD. Green 


MresonneD: Green died on Sunday, August 
15th, 1920, at Aurora, Illinois, following a very 
brief illness. 


His connection with the Stove Industry ex- 
tended over nearly forty years, and began with 
the establishment of the Pittston Stove Company, 
at Pittston, Pa. A few years later, as Secretary, 
he directed most ably and successfully the Empire 
State Association of Stove Manufacturers of New 
York, together with several other Stove and 
Furnace Associations. 


In 1912, he assumed the Secretaryship of the 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan, and occu- 
pied that position until February 1st, 1920, when 
he resigned to become Vice-President of Rath- 
bone-Sard & Company, which office he held at 
the time of his death. 


Mr. Green was a President of the Midland 
Club, and, in addition to being a firm supporter 
and forceful counselor at the meetings of the 
Western Central Association, he was active in the 
successful establishment of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association in 1914; 
and a virile influence in the institution of the re- 
search work on Warm Air Heating, inaugurated 
at the University of Illinois about two years ago. 


At all times, Mr. Green was the exponent of 
the highest standards of successful business prin- 
ciples. He was untiring in his work, and surrend- 
ered his perfect quota toward the support of the 
highest ethics of management and sound business 
judgment. His unusually kindly personality made 
him a friend of every one with whom he came in 
contact. 


Mr. Green is survived by his widow and four 
‘daughters to whom we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy. A host of friends and acquaintances feel 
they have lost a faithful friend. 


Perrival WW. Ellintt 


Resolved, That to have accomplished what 
Percival W. Elliott, our lamented Secretary, whose 
death occurred December 6, 1920, did in bringing 
this organization up to its present state of excel- 
lence, was an achievement of which any person 
might well be proud. His work was further recog- 
nized by his election to the offices of Secretary of 
the New England Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association. The membership of the 
latter organization was increased probably more 
rapidly during his administration than at any 
other time since its organization. 


As an organizer and an executive he had few, 
if any, equals. His affable, cordial treatment gave 
him a hold on all with whom he came into con- 
tact; while his diplomacy and good sense showed 
the way out of difficulties which might have pre- 
vented progress for other men. 


But for the excellence of his work his death 
might now prove an almost irreparable loss; while, 
owing to his influence and example, a feeling of 
mutual interest and confidence has developed 
among the members and has assumed such con- 
trolling proportions that the Association will go 
on, the members hoping and endeavoring to main- 
tain the pre-eminent position of the Association 
which he had caused it to attain, pursuing his 
policies and his methods and thus constantly com- 
memorating him and his work. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be 
spread upon the records of this Association and a 
copy thereof be sent to the family of the deceased. 


Osrar 6. Chomas 


The death of Mr. Oscar G. Thomas, which 
occurred at his residence in the City of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, on December 10, 1920, while 
seated at the supper table with his family, came as 
a shock to the community and with deep regret to 
his many friends and associates. 

He was born May 1, 1851, at North Dighton, 
Massachusetts, the son of the late Gustavus and 
Hannah Thomas. After leaving school he gradu- 
ated from Pierce Academy at Middleboro. He is 
survived by his wife; one son, Howard W.; three 
daughters and three grandchildren and a sister. 

Beginning in the foundry business with his 
grandfather he succeeded to that business in 1872, 
later incorporating in 1911, The Oscar G. Thomas 
Co., being its President and Treasurer; also Treas- 
urer of the Dighton Stove Lining Co., and Presi- 
dent or Director in many furniture stores through- 
out New England. 

Mr. Thomas was a trustee and a member of 
the official board of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as well as an officer of the Methodist 
Social Union, and was greatly interested in the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., as well as every good 
that could come to all American interests. 

In his passing this Association adopts unan- 
imously the followng resolution: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers hereby give 
expression to our deep sense of loss, the warm re- 
gard and esteem in which the memory of Oscar 
G. Thomas is held, and our admiration for his de- 
voted service to our country, state and home, and 
faithful performance of every obligation growing 
out of his service and business relations, and our 
devotion to him for his genial and lovable nature, 
a real man among men. To his family and busi- 
ness associates we extend our sincere sympathy. 

We desire and direct that a copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be transmitted to his wife 
and family, and that they be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting. 


Samuel Kalin 


With profound regret we record the death of 
Samuel Kahn, whose ability and achievements in 
the stove industry, and whose private life and 
benefactions cause him to be sincerely mourned by 
all who came in contact with him. 

Death came January 20, 1921, while he was 
journeying to California to seek renewed health. 

The greatest burden of sorrow is borne by 
his widow, a son, Myron D. Kahn, and a daughter, 
Mrs. M. J. Grossman of Cleveland, and by his 
brothers, Felix Kahn and Lazard Kahn, with 
whom he was associated in the ownership and 
active management of the Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. From an inconspicuous begin- 
ning, this company grew steadily, year by year, to 
its present enviable position, as one of the largest 
industries of the kind, due to the remarkable 
spirit of harmonious enterprise between the three 
brothers. The break in the chain of their happy 
and successful association can never be repaired. 
Three sisters, living in France, also survive. Sam- 
uel Kahn was born in Ingville, Alsace, December 
12, 1859. In 1878 he came to the United States, 
and shortly thereafter he engaged in the stove 
and range business with his two brothers. His 
energy, ability, integrity and exceptionally sound 
business judgment, were strong factors in the suc- 
cess of the Estate Company. In his earlier days as 
Sales Manager, and later as Treasurer of the 
Company, he radiated a spirit of kindliness and 
good will that made every customer a loyal life- 
long friend. 

Mr. Kahn never aspired to public office, but 
he devoted much time to an active interest in re- 
ligious and charitable institutions, in which he 
was prompted by the unstintedly, generous im- 
pulses of his nature. | 

The funeral was the occasion of a remark- 
able gathering of people, from all walks of life, 
who, united in their grief, gathered together to 
pay a last tribute to one who left a legacy of love 
and esteem in thousands of hearts. 
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John Edtvards 


John Edwards, at the age of fifty-five years, 
died on April 30, 1921, at his home in Fort Wads- 
worth, Borough of Richmond, New York City, 
after a lingering illness. 


At the age of twenty-eight years he married 
Miss Nellie V. Crawford, daughter of Captain Kd- 
ward Crawford of the Quarantine Station, New 
York. 


He was connected with The Union Stove 
Works for forty years, starting at an early age as 
an apprentice in their Sheet Iron Department. 
After thoroughly learning the trade he was trans- 
ferred to the Commercial Department and filled 
successively the positions of Salesman, Superin- 
tendent of Construction and finally Manager of 
their Heating Department. He was a sharehold- 
er in the corporation, in line for a _ directorship 
and looked upon as eligible for official position and 
still greater usefulness in the business of the com- 
pany. 


He is survived by his wife, three sons and 
four daughters. 


His kindly and friendly disposition endeared 
him to his business associates, his friends and ac- 
quaintances, of whom he had an unusually large 
circle, and his death will be deeply lamented. 
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William B. Hathaway 


William B. Hathaway, Vice-President of Bar- 
tow Stove Company, Providence, died in the sixty- 
first year of his age at the Faulkner Hospital in 
Boston on May 2nd, 1921. Ten days before his 
death he was taken with a severe attack of 
appendicitis and did not recover from the opera- 
tion which was found necessary. 


Mr. Hathaway was born in North Dighton, 
Massachusetts, and was identified with the stove 
manufacturing industry for the greater part of his 
life. Entering the Smith & Anthony Company, 
Boston, as a salesman he worked up until he was 
made President of that Company which office he 
held at the time it was dissolved. 


In the early part of 1917, Barstow Stove Com- 
pany took over the patterns and good will of the 
Smith & Anthony Company and Mr. Hathaway 
came with the former Company as its Vice-Presi- 
dent and until his death was actively engaged as 
Manager of the Boston office. | 


Mr. Hathaway was widely known in the stove 
fraternity for his kindness and genial disposition 
and will be missed by a wide circle of friends and 
associates. 
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Agustus WW. Dotterrer 


It is with deep regret that the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers takes knowl- 
edge of the death of Augustus W. Dotterrer, which 
occurred at his home in Pottstown, Pa., May 7, 
Poze 

He was born at Hill Church, Berks County, 
Pa., December 28, 1867, and in 1886 was gradu- 
ated from the Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, Pa. After teaching three years he entered 
the employ of the Buckwalter Stove Company, 
Royersford, Pa. 

He possessed and developed a well-trained 
mind, profound business sagacity and an unusual 
capacity for work. Through these conspicuous 
attributes he rose to the prominent position of 
Secretary of his Corporation, serving in this capac- 
ity up to the time of his death. 

He was an active member of the Trinity Re- 
formed Church, of which he had been a trustee 
for years. He was also treasurer of the Amelia 
Britton Fund of that Church. He was a member 
of Stichter Lodge, No. 254, F. and A. M.; Potts- 
town R. A. C., No. 271; Nativity Commandery No. 
71; Rajah Temple of Mystic Shrine; Pottstown 
Rotary Club and Brookside County Club. He was 
an active member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and took a deep interest in works of 
benevolence and charity. 

He possessed lofty ideals of honor and _ in- 
tegrity, disliked shams and through his personal- 
ity, reflected a nice sense of what was right, just 
and true, thereby winning for himself the highest 
respect of all with whom he came in touch, 
whether in a commercial, social or religious way. 
He was alive to the responsibility of living. 

He is survived by his wife and two children, 
to whom our profound sympathy is extended. 

As a further expression of regard, it is the 
wish of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers that the above statements be made a 
part of its records, and a copy given to the family 
of the deceased. 
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Amos C. Barstow..... Providence, R. I..May 12, 1903 
Ezra A. Stevens....... Boston, Mass....Nov. 24, 1903 
Chas: D. Shepard. ::.. Peekskill, N. Y....Oct. 7, 1904 
Weg tsotn eu eee ee Waynesboro, Vas pee. 15, 1904 
Frederick O. Robinson. .Boston, Mass..... Jan. 28, 1905 
Francis ©. Palms)? :; Detroit, Mich. ...March 4, 1905 
P“BeGACKGT eee .New York, N. Y....Dec. 9, 1905 
See Mery drs. ee Quincy, lvoe Jan. 21, 1906 
Geo: “Youne ot eran Louisville, Ky...March 7, 1906 
John? White 05, ee Memphis, Tenn. . March 9, 1906 
Wine): Bawards. 242% New York, N. Y..April 15, 1906 
Geo. M. Robertson... .Peekskill, N. Y..Sept. 17, 1906 
Geo! DD: Dana. 2S Kirkwood, Mo....Oct. 16, 1906 
Re Al Culter- ee. ne Peoria, Lily ee css July 26, 1907 
Sebastian Brand...... ‘Milwaukee, Wis...Feb. 1, 1908 
Wo He -Piahier. 8. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 29, 1908 
Eugene Munsell....... New York, N. Y.. April 25, 1908 
Chauncey. H. Castles: 240uine yall. May 2, 1909 


Lafayette Crowley..... Detroit, Mich: ...May 10, 1909 
Christian Hertenstein. . Columbus, Ohio. .Nov. 20, 1909 
Charles H. Huke...... Geneva cine: Y sec. : Dec. 2, 1909 
William E. Smith..... Boston, Mass..... Feb. 16, 1910 
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James W. Van Cleave. .St. Louis, Mo 
William H. Knowlson. . Peekskill, N. Y... 
M. Brayton McKnight. .Reading, Pa 
Edward P. Willson. ...Leavenworth, Kan 
Ralph S. Buck St. Louis, Mo 
James Foster Danville, Pa 
Henry Cribben Chicago, Ill 
William J. Anderson. . Richmond, Va 
William N. Moore Joliet, [ll] 

James Dwyer Detroit, Mich.... 
Edward W. Peck Rochester, N. Y.. 
Henry Klapheke Louisville, Ky 
William A. Sechler... Danville, Pa 

G. Bertrand Gunderson .Detroit, Mich 
Robert C. Rennolds....Richmond, Va... 
William Wewers Quincy, I] 

Henry Terstegge.... . _.Louisville, Ky.... 
Isaac A. Brooke Royersford, Pa... 


Jonnghocers.....c...-».- . Chicago, Ill 


Wm. H. Cribben Chicago, [1] 
Richard H. Thomas... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. H. Van Wormer.. Albany, N. Y 


> Walter‘é&. Glark.. .. . Geneva, N. Y.. 0. 


Edward B. Colby... .. Jersey City, N. J. 
John H. McClure.. .. Nashville, Tenn. . 
Waiter PoWarren. -.. Troy; N.Y. .0....: 
William J. Brown.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Uriah Hill, Jr Peekskill, N. Y... 
William Reid LaCrosse, Wis 
Henry R. Gummer.. ..Dayton, Ohio 
G. W. Johnston.. .. .,Chicago, II] 
Albany aN: oY... 
Scranton, Pa 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Edward W. Cribben...Chicago, Ill 
George L. Graves Milwaukee, Wis. . 


May 15, 1910 
June 14, 1910 
July 9, 1910 
Aug. 30, 1910 
Nov. 11, 1910 
Jan. 24, 1911 
April 6, 1911 

July 1, 1911 
Aug. 7, 1911 
Sept. 17, 1911 
.Oct. 19, 1911 

Feb. 4, 1912 
April 5, 1912 
May 7, 1912 
eOct13 21912 

May 9, 1913 
July 17, 1913 
Oct. 27, 1913 
Nov. 18, 1913 
Dec. 10, 1913 
.Dec. 12, 19138 
Jan. 29, 1914 
Mar. 30, 1914 


.July 20, 1914 


.Aug. 5, 1914 
.Aug. 8, 1914 
.Nov. 1, 1914 
Nov. 14, 1914 
Jan. 1, 1915 
1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

. April 8, 1915 
1915 

. Aug. 4, 1915 


Henry W. Buttorff....Nashville,. Tenn. .Sept. 16, 


Frederick Sattler...... Belleville, Ill...... Nov. 6, 
Wilhame King. Boal... .a Piqua, O10 ty. 4h Jana 2s 
Josiah Jewett, Jr..... Buffalo; N.Y .fcnJam. 21% 
Edgar W. Anthony....Boston, Mass....Mar. 16, 
Williams H..Agell. .: . 23 Puitsburech,, Pa... Niassa0e 
William H. Whitehead. Evanston, Ill..... July ut, 
Alpheus M. Blakesley. .Kansas City, Mo...Aug. 9, 
Henry Clay Thompson. St. Louis, Mo..... Feb. 26, 
Francis Cavanaugh.. .Quakertown, Pa. .May 21, 
Thomas J.tHloganY 37. Ghieveos. Lil. |. oe: June 12, 
J&cob Miseher....-... 422. Evansville, Ind...July 27, 


George W. Robertson. . Peekskill, N. Y... Aug. 15, 
| Newton Paine McKean. Cleveland, Ohio. .Oct. 21, 
f 6©Charles F. Mertz...... Rochester, N. Y...Dec. 31, 


Charles W. Jones..... Milwaukee, Wis. . Mar. 10, 
Charles F. Belcher....Boston, Mass...... lidar, 35 
A ch.) Badkeh. ay... nok ck Belleville, Ill..... Oct-14, 
Wi maw alicen: 642-2. Taunton, Viass=..2 ) Nova, 
Hein ard son es New York, N: Y Novia 
Wools: Daw varie. = New York, N. Y..Nov. 380, 
Wi Ret Butler see Lehighton, Pay. sane 2e 
Ae peda? onto 2477.8 Cleveland, Ohio. .April 11, 
Maj. Chester I. Warren.Troy, N. Y...... May 26, 
William P. Roberts. ...Quakertown, Pa. .June 27, 
JohnzOs Lanib.. ss. Ralston, Neb....o/AMpiPZo} 
Joseph H. Caldwell. ..Chattanooga, Tenn.Oct. 19, 
George EK. Wilbur..... Taunton, Mass...... Nov: 5, 
James §S.- Allison...... Baltimore, Md... .Dec:: 1; 
George E.. Ruddell.....Kokomo,, Ind....Jan. 15, 
Jeremiah Dwyer..... .Detroit, Mich... .Jan.. 29, 
JON. Dp Greenea. un. Aurora, tll 22.4 Algeals, 
Percival W. Elliott. ... Brookline, Mass..Dec. 6, 

Oscar:G, Ahomacee s. Taunton, Mass...Dec. 10, 
Samuel. Walger sue ee Fammiton Onion Jan. 2G. 
JohnehGwacdeos eo. New York City..April 30, 
Ws Be Hathaway eee Boston, Mass =. May 22. 


Augustus W. Dotterrer Pottstown, Pa....May 7, 
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1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
191 


LOM 
LOLS 
1Oee. 
1907 
1917 
1917 
L918. 


(1918 


1918 
1918 
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List of Presidents 


1872-1922 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 


The National Association 
OF 
Stove Manufacturers of the United States | 


Adopted May 14, 1908 


Article 1.—TITLE 


The name and title of this Organization shall be The 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers of the 
United States. 


Article I1.—OBJECT 


This Association is established for the purpose of ob- 
taining full information of the statistics and conditions of 
the stove trade of this country; to promote the frequent 
interchange of ideas among its members in reference to 
the manufacture and commercial disposal of stoves; and 
to secure by lawful methods, harmonious action in all 
matters pertaining to the best interest and welfare of the 
stove industry. 


Article II].—MEMBERSHIP 


Any person, firm, or incorporated company in the 
United States, engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
ranges for burning coal, coke, wood or gas as a fuel, may 
become a member of this Association by subscribing to the 
constitution and paying an initiation fee of ten dollars. 
(As amended May 11, 1911.) 
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Article IV.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. There shall be a body known as the General 
Executive Committee, which shall have power to fill 
vacant offices until the next stated or special meeting, to 
call meetings at any time it may deem advisable; and it 
shall perform such other acts and duties as shall be for 
the general interest and welfare of this Association. 


Sec. 2. The General Executive Committee shall be 
composed of seven members, all of whom shall be elected 
by ballot and by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at each annual meeting, and shall continue in 
office for one year or until their successors are elected or 
chosen. 


Sec. 3. The President and General Secretary shall 
be ex-officio members of the General Executive Commit- 


tee. 
Article V.im—CONSTITUENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Those local stove associations, territorial associa- 
tions, or stove association clubs in existence in the United 
States which have or may hereafter become organized 
in accordance with the general aims and purposes of this 
Association, and that have declared by resolution their 
allegiance to this Association, shall be recognized and 
known as Constituent Associations of The National Associ- 
ation of Stove Manufacturers of the United States. (As 
amended May 138, 1915.) 


Article VI—ANNUAL MEETING 


This Association shall meet on the second Wednes- 
day in May of each year. The place of meeting for an 
ensuing year shall be determined by a committee of three 
members appointed by the President before the close of 
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the morning session of the first day of the annual meeting 
and that committee shall report before the final session 
of that meeting. (As amended May 13, 1909, and May 
13,1995) 


Article VII.—QUORUM 


Thirty members present at a meeting shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article VIII.—Funds 


Funds shall be raised by assessment, from Associa- 
tion publications, and in any other manner approved and 
directed by the General Executive Committee. 


Article IX—OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer and a General 
Secretary. 


Sec. 2. These officers shall be elected by ballot at 
each annual meeting in May and shall continue in office 
for one year, or until their successors are elected and in- 
stalled. Those having the largest number of votes shall: 
be declared elected. 


Article X.—AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or amendment to these Articles shall 
be proposed at a stated meeting of this Association, and 
shall be acted on at any succeeding session of the same 
meeting, to be approved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I.—MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Membership in this Association may be re- 
tained so long as he or they fulfill the requirements of 
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Article 3 of the Constitution and abide by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of this Association. 


Sec. 2. When the General Secretary shall be in- 
formed that a member has forfeited his or their qualifi- 
cations it shall be his duty to report such fact to the 
Executive Committee, and, upon a vote of the Executive 
Committee to that effect, to remove the name of such 
former member from the roll of membership of this 
Association. 


Sec. 8. Any former member may be reinstated on 
his or their request by the General Executive Committee 
when satisfactory evidence of qualification for restoration 
has been presented. 


Sec. 4. Any member who shall fail to pay his or their 
assessment for one year shall be dropped from the roll of 
members, provided that due notice shall be previously 
given to the member by the General Secretary. Any 
member who has been suspended for non-payment of 
assessment may be restored to membership only when all 
his or their dues shall have been paid. 


Article II.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings of this Association-and of the Execu- 
tive Committee; to sign all orders on the Treasurer; to 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided for; and 
in case of an equal division of the members on any ques- 
tion, to cast the deciding vote. He shall also have power 
to call the General Executive Committee together at such 
time and place as he may select, to consider any special 
business that may require attention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, 
according to their rank, to perform the duties of the Presi 
dent in his absence. eine 
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Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive all moneys of the Association; to pay all orders for 
money when signed by the President and countersigned 
by the General Secretary; and to keep a correct record 
of the receipts and disbursements; an abstract of which, 
together with the necessary vouchers, he shall exhibit at 
the annual May meeting, or whenever called upon by the 
General Executive Committee. He shall give to the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee a suitable bond to cover his 
trust. 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary 
to keep a careful record of the minutes of each meeting 
and of the transactions of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee; to apprise members of the time and 
place of meetings; to examine all bills and countersign 
all orders on the Treasurer; to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Association; to prepare for publication the 
official program of each meeting; to edit, under the super- 
vision and direction of the General Executive Committee, 
the annually published transactions of the annual meeting 
of this Association and all other publications issued by 
this Association; to collect statistics, and to perform such 
other duties as may be required of him in the capacity of 
a General Secretary, or by the General Executive Commit- 
tee. 

It shall also be the duty of the General Secretary to 
call together, and hold meetings of, the Secretaries of the 
Constituent Associations whenever the same may be 
deemed necessary and the call BEES by the President 
of this Association. : 


Article II.—THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The General Executive Committee shall have the 
management of the affairs of the Association, and fix the 


ee 


date and amount of assessments as.may be required to 
meet expenses. They shall meet at least once a year and 
make a report at the annual May meeting. It shall be the 
duty of the Committee to superintend and provide for the 
annual transactions of this Association. It shall have full 
discretionary power to omit from the:published transac- 
tions of this Association, in part or in whole, any paper or 
discussion or reported remarks that may be deemed advis- 
able by them. It shall be the duty of the General Execu- 
tive Committee to have the vouchers and accounts of the 
Treasurer audited annually by an Auditing Committee ap- 
pointed by the President at each annual meeting and the 
Auditing Committee shall make a report at that meeting. 
The General Executive Committee shall be authorized and 
empowered to employ an assistant to the General Secre- 
tary whenever they deem it necessary, and to fix the salary 
of same. Special meetings of the General Executive Com- 
mittee may be called at any time by the President of this 
Association, by the Chairman of the General Executive 
Committee, or by three members jointly of the General 
Executive Committee by mailing a written or printed 
notice to each member of the General Executive Commit- 
tee, the President and General Secretary, at least ten days 
before such meeting is to be held and in which notice shall 
be specified in general terms the object for which the 
special meeting is called. Five members of the General 
Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. The 
President and General Secretary of this Association shall 
be members ex-officio of the General Executive Commit- 
tee, 


Article IV.—VOTING 7 
Members of this Association may be represented by 
authorized delegates, who shall be entitled to full rights 
and privileges of the firm they represent. The several 
members of a firm or incorporated company may be 
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present at the meetings and take part in the discussions, 
but only one vote may be cast on the part of each firm or 
company. 


Article. V.—ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The order of business shall be as follows: 


1. Call of Meeting to Order. 
2. Calling of the Roll. 

3. Reading of the Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
4. Election of New Members. | 
5. Reports of Officers. 

6. Reports of Committees. 

7. Receiving of Communications. 
8. Welfare of the Association. 
9. Unfinished Business. 


10. New Business. 


11. Election and Installation of Officers. 


12. Adjournment. 
Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Any alteration or amendments of these By-Laws 
shall be proposed at a stated or special meeting of this 
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Association and shall be acted on at any succeeding ses- 
sion of the same meeting, to be approved by two-thirds of 
the members present. 


Article VII.—TRADE MARKS, NAMES AND 
PATTERNS 


It shall be the rule and practice of this Association, 
that members shall observe the rights of others in the ex- 
clusive use of trade marks, names and patterns. (Adopt- 
ed May 18, 1909.) 


Trade Mark Name 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You.. 
..- Burdett, Smith & Co., Troy, N. Y........ 
. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 


Aladdin... ex. 
Alamo 3. eG. os 


© 


.. Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y...... 


Trade Marks 


Name of Manufacturer 


A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich. . 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich... 


(ALbION 35 esse ps Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 
Aldine.... .... .. 1. A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Amherst...... ... Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co.. ......... 
Anchor i427 oes Anchor Stove & Range Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 
Andes.) iis seas Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Geneva, N. Y.. 
Apolle2z3 3-24 Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Ariel: 340. s0seee Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
ATiZONnG 26.4. eee Fischer-Leaf Company, Louisville, Ky..... 
Astor: 2.30n5 oe Union Stove Works, New York City...... 
Atlantic 2.204% .Portland Stove Fdy. Co., Portland ,Me.... 
A ae ae . A. & J. Mfg. Co., Gadsden, Ala.....3:-... 
Banquet.... .. Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Ka. 
Bardes.4;.>.-35.< The E. H. Bardes Stove & Foundry Co.,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
BarstOwsn) 22.2: .Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 
Day States. aes Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I....... 
Beauty.... .. .. .The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky..... 


Beaver...;... >< 


Blac Bird... 


Stoves & Ranges. 


. Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., Danville, Pa... 
Beechwood.. .... 
Bennett 25-5 «5 
Blossom... 40. 


Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 


Indianapolis Stove Co., Indanapolis, Ind.. ° 


Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


.American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


The Hess-Snyder Co., Massilon, O........ 


.-The Buck’s Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The Buck’s Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Buckeye.... .... -Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, O........... 
Gablé;tstc =. 3% E. B. Colby & Co., Jersey City, N. J...... 
Caloriese ssa. exe The Monitor Stove Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Candid :3..eeea Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 
Canopy tacts Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... 


How Long 


Used 
1909 
1863 


1904 
1883 


... ' Sept. 30, 1901 


Date of Registration 
Registsation No. 
Oct. 17, 1911 83800 
Apr. 10,1900 34,434 

34,476 
Apr. 10,1906 51,297 
Feb. 25, 1908 67,901 
Apr. 4, 1876 ...... 
Sept. 21,1909 75,331 
Sept. 26,1905 ...... 
Mar. 31, 1896 28,053 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Apr. 6, 1906 
May 12, 1908 


e@eecee 
eecneeve 
eoeeee 
eeeece 


eeecevoeveseceoevece eese¢s¢ee¢ 


eeosoeeeeoeeoee2e0 eseeeee 
eeeeoeeeceeoeeve see¢e¢e6e¢ 
eeeecee 
eeecececeeseeee 


erevoeoeveeee eee 


Sept. 30, 1901-5 25.5 
Jan. 25, 1916 110443 


July 17, 1906 58228 
1888. cae 

Feb. 5, 1889 16595 

Mar. 5, 1908 70128 


eeeesesveeceene 


June 19, 1917 117185 
Sept. 30, 1901 
Sept. 30, 1901 


eooceceoe 


U7 7 


° Date of Registraiton 
Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer H sree Epat aed ai 

Captain....’.. . Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... .... Sept. 30,1901 ...... 

 Central.... .. .. Bloomington Stove Co., Bloomington, Ill.. 1885 ............ 10... 
Charter.:. << «..+'s Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 

“i Chattanooga, Tenn. 1883 §..........., ... Pe 
. . Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 

fen oe St. Louis, Mo. 1853 July 2, 1907 63619 
... .Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 

wa, Tae Ste Lomisg Monae ys). o.oo ee 63791 
Charter Oak...... Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 

(With Sonharst) St. Louis, Mo. .... July 9, 1907 63868 


Champion... .. .. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 1892 Oct. 12,1912 88.552 
Cheerful.... .. ..Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1883 


Fo 2 SS Og 0s) 6 6 wert es ele a a 6 


.-Kentucky Stove Co., Louisville, Ky....... Heats sin acaed tan ete - 
ae ae .Stove & Hanke Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1874 Sept. 5, 1905 46,138 
Clarion.... ..... - Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... NCHS Biparamntes Bre Sec ie 
Clermont, ... .. -The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 1889 Jan. 30, 1906 49,356 
Climax.... .. .. -The Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Co., Akron, 0... 1865 Dec. 7, 1909 76,048 
Cole ec, osc .es es Cole Manufacturing Co.... .............: 1890 Sept. 12, 1905 46,179 
--». Dec. 15, 1918 71,868 
Colossus.. .. ....Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... Sept. 30,1901 ...... 
Columbian.... .. The Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa...... 1892 Aug, 1901s arta 
Comet. 4s. 3's The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 1859 ...0........ 
Comet F...... ... The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 1896 


Comet.... .. .. Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill.... .... Feb. 25, 1902 
Comfort.... .. .. The Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. ¥ se T9907 
Commander.. .. .Wolterstorff Range Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 1895 
Common Sense...A. & J. Mfg. Co., Gadsden, Ala........... UU i a Shing taka dele ls eee 
Coole Gook. «is: American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo..... ses es, Aug. 12, 1902 38,785 
Coral.... .. .. ..The Minnesota Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn. 1892 ............ 
Crawford.... .. - Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.. 1878 Feb. 1900 
Crescent.......- . Crescent Stove Works, Evansville, Ind.... 1905 
Crown.... .. ..- Lord, Stone & Co., Otter River, Mass..... 1872 
Crown.... .. .. »Lhe March; Brownback Stove Co., 

Pottstown, Pa. 1883 


ee22 e208 


22800 


oF O OVE 's 0) 6 66 6'e'ey # 6 eo 8 6 & 6 


TLONele O26 Se nee 6 aie a © 


2S SSO 2 Ree G66. 8 © oe 6S aa 


Crusader.... .. ..Boynton Furnace Co., New York City..... ISOS iE Oe CEOS EM Pk o , 
Dangler.... .. .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ ---. Nov. 27, 1906. 57,772 
Darling.. .. .... Indiana Stove Works, Evansville, Ind..... 1881 Aug. 9, 1910 79,129 
Dartmouth.. .. ..Ford Foundry Co., Concord, N. H........ 1880 May 23, 1911 81,987 
Defiance.. .. ....J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York City.... 1863 ............ ...... 
De Haven.. .... Pennsylvania Stove Co., Elwood City, Pa.. 1892 ............ ....., 


Delight. ...... ...« Kentucky Stove Co., Louisville, Ky........ 1883 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long Date of Registration 
Used Registration No. 
Dighton.... .... Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass.... 1898 Dec. 21, 1897. ...... 
Dockash.. .. .. .Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa...... 00 98016. > Sa 
Doe-wah-jack.... .The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 1905 Dec. 19, 1905 1,519 
.... Sept. 25, 1906 56,454 
Doe-wah-jack.... 
(Full a ale of The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... .... Sept. 25, 1906 56,454 
Indian 
Duo.... .. «-s« éeLittston Stove Co., Pittston; Pa..soo. esos 1917 Sept. 28;1917 < 35... 
Duplex.. .... .. Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, .Kan;. 1912 - .....723eaee ees 
Duplex.. .... .. ‘Boynton Furnace Co., New York City...; 1884 ...........:.mueuees 
Eclipse.... .. ..0 Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... eoos  wept..30, 198i 
Eelinse .i.s* ss tec The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, O...... 1895 Dec. 10, 1895 27,467 
Economist.... .. Bridgeford Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky...... 1859 0... ng op oe 
Economy.... .. ..Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 1849 July 12, 1881 98449 
Elmwood.... .. ..Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1885 ............ Paes 
Emperor.... .. ..Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis...... 1885 Apr. 9, 1912 86,026 


Energy.... .. .- »Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... Sept. 30,1901 ...... 
Enterprise.. .- .. Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 1883 ........... . ees 


Equity.. .... .. .The Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., 
Portsmouth, O. 1909 June 22,1909 74,149 


HetatO. oats soe os . The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O........ 1883 Feb. 18, 1896 27,832 
Esther.... .. .. -Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 1885, . 42s cee ee se runs 
Etna: sac eee - » Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me........ vie ele.2) Mie bn Vo cae 
Excelsior Cook.. .I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. .;.. Mar. 28, 1616.72. -22-- 
Excelsior Hot } 

Air Furnace.... I. A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... .... Sept, 25,1671 7.65 
Excelsior Range...I. A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... oe. June 20, 187%, oe 
Fairy. 3c) ec, eae Buckwalter Stove Co., Royerford, Pa.... .... Sept. 30,1901 ...... 
Famous.. .... .. Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, Wis........ 1884 Apr. 4, 1893 22,757 
Faultless.... .. . The Graff. Furnace Co., New York City.. 1888 ............ evades 
Faultless-Comfort..The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 1914  .......000.. peeees 
Faultless-Ideal..... The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 1916  .........00. wees ee 
Faultless- 

Lackawanna..... The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 1914  .......c000. ee eee 
Faultless-Scientific. The Graff Furnace Co., New York City... 1906 ..........2. sees 


Favorite.. .. .... The Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, 0. 1861 Aug. 31,1875 2,863 
June 18, 1878 6,232 
Nov. 28, 1893 23,886 
Fire Fly.... .... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ .... June 13, 1916 110,799 
Fire Fly.... .... Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Tll.......... 1915 May 9, 1916 110,184 
Fire King.... ....A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... sees tow eceeccees cveeee 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Florence..:. ©. «.€. Emrieh; Columbus, O% 2... 600. Sceeees 1878 
Fortune.... .. .. Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1883 
Foster.. .... .- Lhe Foster Stove Co., Ironton, O........ 1885 
Franklin.... .. ..Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1886 
Garland, The The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1876 
World’s Best.. . 
Garland Stoves The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1883 
and Ranges.... . 
GCamet. ~.i5 1 55-6 Corning Stove Co., Corning, N. Y........ 189] 
Gasco . The Union Stove Works, New York City.. 
Gems... .... ...Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill...... Pixs 
COMM cu cede The Toledo Stove Co., Toledo, O.......... 1889 
OT ee eee American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ See 
(EMESEG. ci ose 30s Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 1895 
German Heater.. Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill.... .... 
Glendale.. .. .. .Somerset Stove Foundry Co.............. 1900 
Glenwood.. .. .. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass............ 1881 
Globe.... .. .. -March, Brownback Stove Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 1883 
Globe.... .. .. - Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Ind.. 1898 
Cold) Coin... .. «3 Gold Coin Stove Co., Troy, N. Y.......... 1878: 
... .Duffy-Trowbridge Stove Mfg. Co., 
ual : Transl Mo. 1883 
Golden Rule.... .A. Weiskettle & Son, Baltimore, Md...... unk 
Good Luck.... .. Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1881 
Gopher s.s.26 = . Shakopee Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn...... 1915 
Good Meal.... .. The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1915 
Goon Wille. s <s The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1891 
Grairon.... Woods Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 1912 
Grandticcs. os 3 The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, O. .... 
Grand Harmony...Caskey & Keen, Inc., Phila., Pa.......... 1877 
Great Western....Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1870 
Handsome...... . Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1888 
Happy Greeting... Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Happy Thought... Pittston Stove Co., Pittston, Pa.......... 1873 
Harmony.. .. .. .Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 1877 


Harvard.... . 


. ..Somersworth Fdy. Co., Salmon Falls, N. H. 
Has No Equal.... 
Heatwell.... .... 


Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


Date of 
Registration 


eee ee ees eeses 


eee eeeeseeever 


Jan. 30, 1883 
Sept. 10, 1889 
Aug. 5, 1913 
June 10, 1913 
Appl. Filed 

Feb. 28, 1899 
Apr. 7, 1896 
July 4, 1916 

Mar. 31, 1896 
Nov. 23, 1915 
Feb. 1900 


eeeeeerea eevee 


eeeoee ese ese ean 


Sept. 26, 1915 
Jan. 22, 1916 
Mar. 29, 1916 


erseese ee 2 8 ee © 


eer eee eee eee 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Aug. 5, 1879 


oer ee eeereseee 


Registration 


No. 


28109 


28,054 


eeereee 
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Trade Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Henderson.... ... Prizer-Painter Stove Co., Reading, Pa.... 1899 
Herald.... . . Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass.... 1877 
Highland.... Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
Homer.... .. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Homestead.... .. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 1916 
Hot Spot.... .... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... aise 
Household.... ... The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass.... 1882 
Hae oe ene Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 1878 
Ideal Harmony.. .Caskey & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.... 1877 


Imperial.... . 


.. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal.. 1887 


Indian Head...... The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 1911 
Insurance.... .. .-American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... <e% 
Invader. 3:5 +. .Union Stove Works, New York City...... 1884 
Irondale.... .. .. Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 
Irving... 32535 $2. The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Jeweli\s. Star-ees Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich...... 1875 
Jowell ...4cceie Jewett & Company, Buffalo, N. Y........ 1836 
Kalamazoo.... ... Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.. 1902 
KF (on Pennant)..Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., . 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 1908 
Keepfire.... .. .. Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 1910 
Keystone.... .. ..Keystone Stove Foundry, Spring City, Pa.. 
Klean Kool 
Kitchen........ American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Kool Kitchen.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... .... 
Lackawanna....... The Graff Furnace Co., New York City.. 1903 
Laura. yale ok Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... .... 
Laurel . The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich........ 1888 
Leader. .3¢ The A. T. Nye & Son Co., Columbus, O.. 1875 
LAN on ee ae A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1899 
Ledger B...... .. The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 1878 
Ledger F...... :. The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 1894 
Leonard Hi-Oven..Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1913 
Lookout.... .. .. Chattanooga Stove Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 1882 
Lorain.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... oe 
Liothisx 3. are W. J. Loth Stove Co., Waynesboro, Va.. 1899 
OM oss eee Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill.... .. ...... 


Date of 
Registration 


eoeeseeeeveeeese 


Sept. 30, 1901 
Sept. 30, 1901 


eee ee eee eee 


Registration 


No. 


eooeovee 
eoecevee 
eeoeeee 
eoeoeeee 


eoeeeee 


Oct. 26,1915 106,541 


Apr. 20, 1909 


eoceereeeeesee 
oeceee ee es ee 


eeoeerereeeeeeve 


July 21, 1914 
Dec..4, 1906 
Mar. 5, 1908 


Dec. 11, 1906 
July $1, 1877 
Aug. 6, 1877 
Aug. 25, 1908 


eeerereeeeeeee 


eeceeoreeeeees 


June 23, 1902 


Apr. 28, 1903 
Aug. 12, 1902 
Sept. 30, 1901 
Apr. 13, 1909 


Nov. 27, 1906 


Registered 
1903 


73,431 


29,798 


eeeeee 


eeesee 


eseeee 


cee ese 


Trade Mark Name 


Magnetic... .... 
Magnolia.... .. 
Majestic.... .... 


Majestic 


Cut of Ship... 


Melrose.... 


Marquart... °s: 
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Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


. Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


Majestic Manfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O.... 


Model?... 535. > Indiana Stove Wks., Evansville, Ind...... 
Model. 2 i{.2 -: Home Stove Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Model Grand..... Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 
Mohawk...... .. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Monarch i232... Malleable Iron Range Co., : 
- Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Monarch.... .... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
MIOMtOl sss. boa Se The Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, O..... 
Monitor.... . Wood & Bishop Co., Bangor, Me......... 
Monogram. . . Quincy Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill........ 
Moore’s.... MoOOre brGs.4(.0:,." JOlietss LIL seenis. oe tence 


National.... .. 


National.. .. .. 
Never Fail.... .. 
New Era...... . 


New Gas Tight.. 
New Mabel.... . 


New Process.... 


New South.... . 


New Messenger... 


New Glory.... 


ING stein te 6 6 5 | 

.. Co-operative Stove Co., Bloomington, Ill.. 
Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 

.. Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 

- Quincy Foundry & Novelty Co., 


Novelty.... 
Noxall.... 


.. Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl.. 
-American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 


Channon-Emery Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 
Yeager & Hunter Spring City Stove 

Works, Spring City, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 


. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


Mountain City Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Quincy, Ill. 


Gallipolis, O. 
. Southard & Robertson Co., New York City 
. John White & Son, Memphis, Tenn...... 


Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass........ 
.-rhompson & Francis Stove Co., 


eeee 


Date of 
Registration 


Feb. 13, 1906 


eee ee ees eeoses 


Jan. 26, 1897 
Aug. 8, 1905 
Nov. 15, 1892 
Aug. 8, 1905 
Feb. 25, 1908 


cee ee eesesed 
coe ee er esees 
cee ere eres eee 


Mar. 10, 1908 


Oct. 11, 1906 
Apr. 23, 1907 


see er esee ees eae 
ceo es ee eseee 
cee ee ee ee eeoed 


eeeere eer essen 


Mar. 8, 1902 
Apr. 30, 1907 
1901 


Dec. 23, 1901 


eeeree eae ees 


creer eee ees es 


Nov. 13, 1906 
May 14, 1907 
May 21, 1907 


cere eee eee eee 
eee eet ees ee eee 


ese ee ee eee e 


Sept. 1, 1914 
Dec. 11, 1901 


In Penna. 


Registration 
No. 
49,717 


eeeea8 


eesee8 
er7e eae 
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Tae Mark Name Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Oakland.... .. ..No. Dighton Stove Co., N. Dighton, Mass.. 1889 
Oakwood.... .. Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 1887 
Olive. . .. Olive Stove Works, Rochester, Pa........ 1876 
Olympia.... ... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ cree 
Omaha The F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, O.... 1893 
Orbon.... .... Orbon Stove & Range Co., Belleville, Ill.. 1908 
Othello .. Reading Stove Works, Orr Painter & Co., 
Reading, Pa. 1873 
Our Queen.... ..Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky........ 1897 
Our Winter.... ..Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 1882 
Overland....... Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 1904 
Paragon.... ..I. A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... gases 
Patapsco.... .. ..A. Weiskettle & Sons, Baltimore, Md.... 1867 
Peerless.... . Jas. Graham Mfg. Co., San Franciso, Cal. 1887 
Peninsular. . . The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.. 1880 
Ponniacx kioace Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa...... 1886 
Perfect.... Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City 1851 
Perfect.... The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 1887 
Plgek ¢ ee acess Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa.... 
Pointer.. .... . Gohmann Bros. & Kahler Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 1911 
Premium.... .... Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 
Prézer;... .... Prizer-Painter Stove Co., Reading, Pa.... 1899 
Progress.... .. . Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louisville, Ky. 1879 
Progress.... ... Graff-Webb Iron Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 1883 
Quaker.... .. .. The White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass.... 1854 
Quick Baker.. ...The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 1902 
Quick Comfort....American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Quick Meal.... American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Quick Time.. .. Swinton & Co., Port Jervis, N. Y........ 1873 
Radiant.... .. Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1880 
Radium.... .. .. Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 1899 
Radix. 3. tices Sill Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y.......... 1901 
Red Cross.... .. Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y. 1882 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 

July 27, 1909 74,638 
Oct. 1, 1912 88,585 
Feb. 12,1918 120,471 
Feb. 11, 1908 67,651 
In Penna,” °" 7 
Feb. 25, 1912 ...... 
Dec. 24, 1889 17,319 
Jan. 26, 1909 72,468 
12,469 

Mar. 23, 1886 13,124 
Mar. 23, 1916 52. 
Apr. 17, 1906 51,570 
Apr. 13, 1915 103,732 
Sept. 30, 1901". 
Apr. 4, 1914 96,273 
Dec. 25, 1906 58,775 
Oct.. 12, 190) 233 
Dec. 18, 1908 74,522 
Dec. 20, 1910 80,451 
Dec. 24, 1895 27,545 
May 14, 1907 62,517 
Aug. 20, 1907 64,652 
Aug. 20, 1907 64,653 
Nov. 9, 1896 13,792 


Trade Mark Name 


Reliable.... .. .. 
Reliable.:.. .. . 


Renown... 42° 2¢ 
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Name of Manufacturer 


Used 


The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 1896 


. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


The Independent Stove Co., Owosso, Mich. 1906 


Retort.... . Marion Stove Co., Marion, Ind.... ...... 1882 
Richardson... .. Richardson & Boynton Co., New York City .... 
Richmond.... .. .The Richmond Co., Norwich, Conn........ 1883 
Richmond.... . Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I...... 
Ringgold.. .. .. Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa..... re 
Riverside.... .. ..Rock Island Stove Co., Rock Island, Ill... 1872 
~” Rockwood...... . Rockwood Stove Works, Rockwood, Tenn. 1916 
Rosemont.... .. The Floyd Wells Co., Royersford, Pa.... 1885 
Round Oak.. The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich.. 1872 
Round Oak Chief. The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 1906 
GPE. 5 ok ek wee Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill...... 1867 
Heyalt... ss... Bergstrom Stove Co., Neenah, Wis....... 1886 
Heyeli.ee ve cs. I. A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Royal Charter.... Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 
ve Se ee a Sheridan Stove Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill..... 1900 
Security.... .. ..Security Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. .... 
Shipmate.. .. .. The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. . 
1881 
Sparkle...o.. <. . Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1883 
Special...... .. Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 1908 
Specialty...... . Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1896 
Square Pot.... Boynton Furnace Co., New York City.... 1902 
Stamford.... The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. 1890 
Standard.... . Somersworth Foundry Co., 

Salmon Falls, N. H. 1902 
Standard.... .. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ cae 
St. Clair.. . Belleville Stove Works, Belleville, Ill..... 1885 
Stars. Suid. The Bellaire Stove Co., Bellaire, O...... 1890 
GRGh ca. 2 The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 1897 
Station Agent.... Union Stove Works, New York City...... 1895 
Sterling.... .. Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y........ 1882 
Stewart.... ..Fuller-Warren Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 1832 
Stewart.... .» Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y........ 1832 


How Long 


Date of 
Registration 


Nov. 13, 1906 
Dec. 24, 1907 
Dec. 21, 1907 
Dec. 24, 1907 


eoeeeereen ee eee 


eaere8002822908 2 


Pending 

In Penna. 
Aug. 21, 1996 
May 1, 1906 
May 18, 1875 
May 1, 1906 
May 1, 1902 


Jan. 8, 1907 


Dec. 11, 1906 
July 16, 1895 
May 8; 1905 


eoseeeeeseeF 3 


eosvevesne eee @ 


eoeseeseese 892% 8 


eoroseee7828282890 


eoceoeoevee ener @ 
eee ee e828 998 


eeoeeeveee22890 


Registration 


No. 


eaters 


66.759 


sees0e 


aese030 
s¢a3000 


eo2eeas8 


e@es800 


2,516 
52,127 


eoev:e0 


58,213 
26,838 
45,941 


208003993 


ose e08 0 
a@ee70@80 
e@eeene 
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Trade Mark Name 


Subflame..-- -° 


Guccess..-- «* °° 


Summit...- 


Sunny South... 
Sunshine..-- -: ° 


Superior... 


T/M Outline...- 
Tennessee..-- 


The Dowagiac..-- 
Theman.. ----> <-> 
Thermax...- - 


Name of Manufacturer How Long 
Used 
Union Stove Works, New York City...... 1878 


.Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 1917 


The Gem City Stove Co., Dayton, O...... 1885 
.. Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y...... 1897 
. Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn..... 1900 


.Reading Stove Works, Orr, Painter & Co., 


Reading, Pa: 1877 


. .«Portland Stove Foundry Co., Portland, Me. 1882 


H. Wetter Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn...... 1893 


. Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1863 


.The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1883 


Tennessee Stove Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .... 


The Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich...... 1894 
The Graff Company, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1910 
.. American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


The World’s Best. .The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.... 1882 


Trainman....-- 
Tremont.... «+ « 
Triumph.... -- 


Universal...... 
Valley Star.... 


Victor.... 


Victor Cook... 
Vortex.... -. - 
Vulcan.... .. 
Waldorf.... «. .. 
Waldorf.... .. 


Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1878 


. Southern Stove Works, Inc., 


Richmond, Va. 1907 


... The Stamford Fdy. Co., Stamford, Conn.. 1898 
Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1877 


Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa...... 1865 


«Great Western Stove Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 18285 


The Toledo Stove & Range Co., 
Toledo, O. 


The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct.. 1878 
Union Stove Works, New York City.... 1880 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill...... 1878 
Wheeling Stove & Range Co., 


Wheeling, W. Va. 1915 
. Victor Stove Co., Salem, O...........00- 1893 
. Kappler-Fox Foundry Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 1905 
Chicago Air-Tight Company............. 1900 


William M. Crane Company, - 
New York City 1888 


Southard, Robertson Co., New York, N. Y. 1592 


-: Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. .... 


Registration 


Date of 

Registration No. 
Apr. 6, 1906 ...... 
May 29, 1906 53,122 
Jan. 11, 1893 22,578 
Aug. 13, 1909 74,729 
Sept. 7, 1909 75,160 


Mar. 3, 1908 68,057 


Nov. 12, 1885 17,190 


1904... . 2 eee 
June 26, 1914 74,227 
July 19, 1910 78,876 


Apr. 1, 1913 90,863 
Sept. 10, 1889 17,000 


Feb. 18, 1903 


Feb. 12, 1907 
Feb. 22, 1910 16,893 
Sept. 19, 1905 46,401 
Sept. 26, 1905 46,565 


eeeceoeveeveeeeoeo eee¢ee 


eeeeovo5uaeeees+ eefe82 @ 


May 9, 1910 
Apr. 10,1917 116,122 


eoeoeoeeseeoeveve7e e@ee888¢8@ 


Apr. 23, 1906 
Nov. 21,1905 47,819 


ecovoeeoeseeevee ee@ee¢e8@ 


May 28, 1907 62,808 


Trade Mark Name 


Washington... .. 
Waterbury.... 
Wedgewood.... 


Wesco.... 


Western Star... 


White’s eeeene 
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Name of Manufacturer 


Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn...... 


. Waterman-Waterbury Company, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


. James Graham Mfg. Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


.. Woods-Evertz Stove Co., Springfield, Mo.. 

.The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky.... 
.- Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, IIl.... 
White’s Stoves and 


Ranges, the Fuel 


Savers...... 
Winthrop:?..... <. 
Wincroft........ 
Wonder.... .. 


Woodbine.. .. .. 


World.... 


Wachtn. core. os 


..-Lhomas White Stove Co., Quincy, Ill.... 


Dighton Furnace Co., N. Dighton, Mass.. 
Wincroft Stove Works, Middletown, Pa.. 


..-Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


.Great Western Stove Co., 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


.»»oill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y....:..: 
. The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Ct. . 


Date of Registration 
Registration No. 
July 25, 1899 33,282 

60,920 
Sept. 10, 1907 65,178 
Sept. 10, 1907 65,231 
May 2, 1899 32.822 
Dec. 21, 1897 30,985 
Aug. 5, 1913 92,917 
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